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N the end of November 1203 King John rode out of Caen for the 

last time. The busy little port of Barfleur, which had been 
alive for so many years with the passing of men and horses, and 
of royal servants with stores and treasure, was troubled by him 
no more. The relations between England and Normandy were 
broken so easily, and the interest of history centred so closely 
in the struggle for the Charter and the administration of a 
united France, that the importance of Norman tradition seemed 
to recede and grow small with rapidity. For some few years two 
or three fortunate barons were allowed to serve two masters ; 
but the cessation of any political connexion between the two 
countries was followed soon by a relapse to those various and 
easy-going, but also exceedingly embarrassed relations which 
were allowed by means of social and religious influences to the 
states of medieval Europe. In England the loss of Normandy 
was soon regarded rather as a sign of John’s incompetence than as 
a national disaster. Even in,the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury English chroniclers began to draw a sharp line between the 
two countries, and to adapt their versions of earlier history in 
accordance with existing prejudices. Matthew Paris edited his 
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authorities in a distinctly anti-Norman spirit... And so, when 
Edward III made a reality of the narrow disputes of his prede- 
cessors, and revived interest in Norman affairs, indignation took a 
perverted and unhistorical form. It became a national ambition 
to recover a lost possession, which had been surrendered by a 
craven king. In Normandy also time worked speedy changes. 
The duchy was absorbed in Philip’s strict and ordered system. 
Angry feelings lingered, naturally, in a few places, which, like 
Rouen or Dieppe, had depended largely upon English connexions.? 
Here and there an Englishman, who had not cared to leave his 
Norman lands or had joined some trade, founded a family in which 
the proof of his origin was preserved.* But the benefits of union 
with France were too obvious to allow any influence to local feeling 
of this kind. Rouen gained as much by internal trade as by her 
old Irish monopoly. The sympathy of Norman cathedral and 
monastic chapters with their French brethren had free play. The 
exchequer was presided over by the parliament of Paris, and the 
old divisions were simplified under alien, more bureaucratic bailiffs.‘ 
When the English soldiers landed in the Cotentin 140 years later 
they were amazed at the size and wealth of those little Norman 
towns which had once been so familiar to their ancestors ; and in 
the cities which had surrendered without a blow to the Breton and 
Poitevin allies of Philip Augustus the women urged the men to beat 
back the forces of Henry V, or even took the lead in the attack. 

Under the influence of these facts the verdict of history has been 
rightly given. It would be foolish to quarrel with the judgment 
which finds in the loss of Normandy a salutary, if disgraceful, 
episode in our constitutional history and an epoch in the history of 
our baronage. Yet a distinct danger attends this, as every 
other general conclusion. The inclination to regard the national 
history of Normandy as concluded in 1066, and its constitutional 
life as begun in 1204, has done an injustice to the large and com- 
prehensive work of Henry II, which has reacted upon the judgment 
of his reign in English history. Again, a study of the peculiar con- 
dition of Norman society in the twelfth century makes the feudal 
and administrative progress during that time of great interest, and 
throws considerable light upon the causes of John’s defeat and the 
value in French history of Philip’s victory. The memory of King 
Henry’s days did not die easily in Normandy, and the main 
principles of his administration never disappeared. In the 

! This may be seen in the additions Matthew Paris made to his early authorities, 
e.g. Henry I’s speech to the magnates Angliae (Hist. Angl. i. 164). 


* Chéruel, Histoire de Rouen pendant V’époque communale, i. 101. For Dieppe see 
Cartulaire Normand, nos. 132, 167. 


* Ibid. index, s.v.‘Anglicus.’ Cf. Jugements de V’échiquier de Normandie, no. 464 
{Notices et extraits des manuscrits, xx. pt. ii.). 


* See Viollet, Histoire des institutions politiques de la France, iii. 344. 
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pleadings at the exchequer appeals had frequently to be made to 
ancient custom; and claims had to be supported by the evidence 
of charters, which were full of allusions to ancient privileges.’ 
King and justices were guided by a custumal which was merely an 
amplified translation and repository of Angevin usage.® 

Again, the years which were occupied with the loss of Nor- 
mandy may be said to give an importance to Norman history, 
whose value cannot be measured by local and even less limited 
considerations. The records of this time are very varied and full. 
The Norman rolls for John’s reign are preserved in great measure. 
The patent and charter rolls begin. These records of the business 
transacted in the royal camera reveal the daily life of the king and 
the conduct of his affairs in a many-sided way.’ In some ways the 
exchequer rolls are still more important. Like the English pipe 
rolls they contain the budgets of local viscounts and bailiffs in all 
their minute and curious detail; and in them it is possible to 
compare the financial and social condition of Normandy at the height 
of Henry’s power with its condition on the eve of conquest.® It is 
easy to exhaust the interest of a medieval campaign. A few bold 
exploits may have come down to us in a scanty description, or a 
dramatic turn of fortune which too readily became a theme of 
vague and scriptural eloquence. Too often, as Bacon says, the 
light and vain matter floats down the stream of history, and the 
weighty sinks to the bottom. Hardly ever are the confused and 
picturesque incidents of an old war found in their true place in 
a.campaign; hardly ever can the campaign be followed as part 
of a great scheme, or the scheme realised as the aim and crown 
of an elaborate policy. And yet the rolls of King John and the 
Actes of Philip Augustus can be used to reconstruct the history 
of Normandy in some such way as this. Still more worthy of 
study the time becomes if the life and movement, the intrigues 
and violence, excited the attention of men more remotely concerned 
in the conflict, or involved them in its changes. Their inner mind 
is revealed, and they may cast a casual light upon the preoccupa- 
tions, the indifference, the unseen traditional forces of society. 
The records and chroniclers of the age are not inadequate to revive 
impressions like these. 

5 Jugements, nos. 89, 124, 157. Before the Norman Rolls were printed, duly 


authenticated copies made at the Tower were admitted in evidence in the law courts 
in France (Hardy, Rotuli Normanniae, p. iii, note). 

* M. Delisle has indicated thirty-five manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
which contain the text of the Norman custumal, in Latin, French, or French verse 
(Bulletin de la Soc. des Antig. de Norm., third year, pp. 314-5). 

* The Rotuli Normanniae, which are chiefly oblate and contrabrevia rolls, were 
edited by Hardy in 1835. Also in Mém. de la Soc. des Antig. xv. (1846). 

* Rotuli de Scaccario, ed. Stapleton (1840-4), They were edited again by MM. 


Lechaudé d’Anisy and Charma in 1852, with an introduction by Delisle (Mém. de la 
Soc. des Antig. xvi.). 
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1. Many Norman and a few English scholars have devoted 
themselves to the analysis of public and private documents. 
Thomas Stapleton, who published his introductions to the 
exchequer rolls in 1840-4, was one of the few English antiquaries 
who have won permanent repute upon the continent ; and, in spite 
of their confused arrangement and rambling style, these introduc- 
tions are still the chief authority upon the Norman baronage of the 
twelfth century. The author’s knowledge of Norman archives and 
English transcripts was so immense that the publication, not even 
yet complete, of the documents which he used can never make his 
work unnecessary. With the exception of Mr. Round he has been 
followed by no scholar of equal range and insight. Mr. Round has 
lit up and swept clean many dark corners in the course of his 
researches. His Calendar of Documents preserved in France (1899) 
has once for all placed at our disposal the transcripts which 
have been kept so long by the English government. It was not 
intended to exhaust Norman records so much as to illustrate 
English history ; but Round’s careful collations and liberal treat- 
ment of his task can only be superseded when the systematic 
edition of French cartularies has been completed. 

It is to be regretted that the long and arduous labours which 
Norman scholars have devoted to their archives have never been 
pursued in a uniform manner or with a common purpose. Several 
problems might have been solved more easily if the imperfect yet 
unpretending and useful researches of M. Lechaudé d’Anisy among 
the documents of Calvados *® had been copied all over Normandy. 
Still a great deal has been done since M. de Bréquigny was sent to 
England in 1764 and subjected the work of Thomas Carte to ruth- 
less criticism.'° The Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, which 
was formed about 1824, has published in its memoirs much of the 
most valuable and final work upon Norman records and institutions. 
Few archives have been ransacked so often and so thoroughly. 
The sound, if somewhat premature, studies of antiquaries like 
Gerville and Lechaudé d’Anisy in La Manche and Calvados, and 
the more scientific researches of the scholars Chéruel, Charma, and 
others, especially of Le Prévost, have been carried on by younger 
and still better equipped men. English students of the middle 
ages will always remember the long, continuous, and exhaustive 
work of M. Léopold Delisle with particular regard. Before he 
published the history of his native town, in 1867,'' M. Delisle had 
taken the foremost place among the pupils of Le Prévost. Ina 


* Mém. de la Soc. des Antiq. vii. viii. (1834). 

© Mémoires, xv. 4-5, Hardy, Rot. Norm. p. iv foll. See also the preface of Cham- 
pollion Figeac to the Lettres de rois, reines et autres personnages des cours de France et 
d’ Angleterre tirées des archives de Londres par Bréquigny (Coll. des Doc. inéd., 183%). 

" Histoire du chateau et des sires de Saint-Sauveur-le- Vicomte (Valognes). 
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memoir upon the bailiffs of the Cotentin (1851) he referred to the 
need for some comprehensive work upon the local officials of France 
during the thirteenth century.'? The materials for such a compila- 
tion were then fragmentary. They have been published, more than 
half a century later, by M. Delisle himself in the twenty-fourth 
volume of the Recueil des Historiens de France. In the interval he 
has established, if any man could, the claim to be placed beside 
Mabillon and Du Cange. By his precise study of countless manu- 
scripts, by the clearness of his treatment, he has thrown light upon 
a hundred sides of French and especially of Norman history. In 
the Cartulaire Normand he brought together and made additions to 
early collections of Norman documents, which illustrate all sides of 
Norman politics and society under the Angevin and Capetian kings.'® 
His collection of judgments given in the Norman exchequer and 
his edition of the inquests of St. Louis recall the methods adopted 
by Philip to govern the duchy and the nature of the disputes to 
which a change of masters gave rise.* His Actes of Philip Augustus 
show how Philip so laid his hand upon bit after bit of Normandy 
that French influence was never lost.'® His new editions of Philip’s 
registers show in detail, when supplemented by the English lists 
1166 and 1210, and the Norman list of 1172, the changes 
produced by the Conquest in the ranks of the baronage.’® Besides 
his valuable introductions to these collections, especially to 
the Cartulaire Normand, M. Delisle has published more elaborate 
studies upon the history of early and Angevin Normandy. His 
essay on the peasant class, and especially his study upon the public 
revenues under the Angevin dukes, still form the best account of 
Norman society and administration.’ They are a valuable guide to 
Norman records, and help, moreover, by the fulness of their detail, 
to supplement the more academic surveys of constitutional history 
which may be found in the works of Glasson and Brunner. 

The most important records of Normandy have been edited by 
younger men. M. Joseph Tardif has produced the definitive 
edition of the Norman custumal,'* and has a more elaborate work 
in progress. The Société de l’Histoire de Normandie has also 
published the Black Book of Bayeux, a cartulary whose value to the 


12 Mémoires, xix. 61 foll. 

'3 Cartulaire Normand de Philippe-Auguste, Louis VIII, Saint Louis et Philippe 
le Hardi (Mém. xvi. pt. 2, 1852). 

“ Jugements de Véchiquier de Normandie (Notices et extraits, xx. part ii.) The 
inquests are in Histor. de France, xxiv. part i. (1904). 

8 Catalogue des actes de Philippe-Auguste (1856). 

6 Historiens de France, xxiii. 605 (1894). 

” Etudes sur la condition de la classe agricole et l'état de Vagriculture en 
Normandie au moyen dge (Evreux, 1851); Des revenus publics en Normandie au 
douziéme siécle (Bibliothéque de lV Ecole des Chartes, vols. x., xi., xiii.) 

** Tardif, Coutumiers de Normandie (Soc. de l’Histoire de Normandie, 1881). 
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history of institutions was seen long ago by Dr. Brunner. In short 
it should be possible, before long, by means of the scattered evidence 
of this voluminous material and the scanty references of the 
chroniclers, to have as clear an idea of Norman as we have of 
English administration in the twelfth century. Moreover, com- 
parative studies have made great progress during the last fifty 
years. There are the magnificent labours of Luchaire, Brunner, 
and Maitland; the careful and often brilliant inductions of 
MM. Flach and Guilhiermoz; and the great local histories of the 
French provinces. The political and social history of Brittany, 
Gascony, Toulouse, Champagne, and Flanders has been revealed 
with some fulness. In his great work upon the customs of Anjou 
and Maine M. Beautemps-Beaupré has brought together evidence 
of peculiar value to those who would understand the policy and 
methods of our Angevin kings.'® 

2. It is unnecessary to describe in detail the monastic and 
feudal chronicles which are of importance for John’s rule in Nor- 
mandy, much less their greater predecessors. Their narratives 
have been brought together by Miss Norgate and Sir James Ramsay 
in England, and by Dr. Cartellieri and others upon the continent. 
In recent years historians have learned to deal faithfully and justly 
with the chronicler. More weight is laid upon psychological con- 
siderations. The emperor Henry IV is not judged now on the evi- 
dence of Lambert of Hersfeld. The revival of learning about 
St. Francis has been possible because the religious experience of 
his biographers has been studied with as much care as is bestowed 
upon the soul of the saint himself. The magnificent portraits 
which Bishop Stubbs drew of our Angevin kings, based chiefly 
upon the rough sketches in the chronicles, might have reached a 
still deeper truth if the easy, practical, tolerant judgment of 
William the Marshal and his biographer had been accessible. And 
it follows that, even in the most straightforward story, the position 
and prejudices of a writer, the extent and nature of his interests, 
the quality of his mind, and its reception of great events are 
historic facts of as much value as a battle or the transfer of a 
province. Stubbs made Dean Ralph of St. Paul’s almost as familiar 
as Gilbert Foliot or John of Salisbury. M. Delisle has created a 
new historical figure of Robert of Torigny, a living man with his hand 
upon the course of things. M. Delaborde has shown how Rigord’s 
dull monastic mind varied in its attitude to King Philip, and how 
William the Breton brought his Celtic sympathies and Italian train- 
ing to bear upon his memory of sieges and battles.” Rigord, as a 


'° C. J. Beautemps-Beaupré, Coutumes et institutions de VAnjou et du Maine. 
References will be made to pt. ii. vol. i. (1890). 

2° Delaborde, Guvres de Rigord et de Guillaume le Breton (Soc. de |’Histoire de 
France, 1882). 
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monk of St. Denis, assumes a familiar and almost paternal air. 
He speaks with the authority of a rather ignorant man at head- 
quarters, and dutifully records Philip’s comings and goings, and 
the meagre, careless stories which reach St. Denis from the royal 
camp after the king has céased to be a hero and has begun to follow 
a line of his own in religious policy. He reflects, we may suppose, 
pious Parisian opinion, when Paris was not yet of supreme impor- 
tance.” His interests are strictly correct, but the lofty tone has 
a touch of domesticity in it. It is true that signs of change are 
numerous in Paris. The streets have been paved. The schools 
have begun to assume a corporate identity of theirown.” The new 
cathedral is slowly rising to set a standard of beauty for the whole 
of northern France. In a few years, though too many for Rigord, 
there will be no doubt of the greatness of Paris. Her merchants 
will increase in wealth; her resources will be swollen by vast 
domains; her citizens will find occupation in the new provinces. 
But in the meantime St. Denis, great as it is, is rather like the 
chapel of a great house whose owner is seldom at home; and 
Phillip’s camp is a much more interesting place. There the chap- 
lain, William the Breton, had no scruples about his worship for 
Philip. His formal classical training predisposed him to regard 
the king as the hero of an epic. He combines an eager curiosity 
with a poetical but rather sophisticated sense for the marvellous. 
He is tempted, by his Breton sympathies, to see a dramatic com- 
pleteness in the story he has to tell, as though the loss of John’s 
possessions was an act of nemesis for the death of Arthur. Yet 
the poet shows that he had lived in the real scene of action. 
Rigord and William were chiefly concerned with the exploits of 
King Philip. But there is no chronicle devoted to the fortunes 
of John. Nearly every abbey and cathedral church refers to the 
loss of Normandy in its annals, yet even the most detailed accounts 
regard it as an episode, not the end of their being. The lively 
chronicles in the vernacular of that versatile writer-who is supposed 
to have resided at the court of Béthune * form a solitary exception. 
It is significant that there were at this time no great chronicles in 
the north of France. For a fit successor to Orderic or Robert of 
Torigny we have to turn to the Low Countries or the historical 
school at St. Albans. In Normandy, and even in France as a 


** On one occasion Philip is said to have referred to it as one of the three chief 
towns in his domain. The royal revenues, though very much greater than from other 


places, do not indicate an overwhelming superiority in size or wealth (Brussel, Usage 
des fiefs, ii. Appendix, p. exlvi). 

* Paris was paved in 1186 (Rigord, i. 53). For the university see Denifle, 
Chartularium Univ. Paris. i. p. ix. 

* For the proof that the Histoire des ducs de Normandie and the French chronicle 
recently published in the Historiens de France (xxiv. pt. ii. 751) were both written’ by 
an anonymous writer of Béthune see Delisle in Hist. Litt. de la France, xxxii. 222. 
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whole, chronicles are very numerous and very meagre. In the 
south Geoffrey of Vigeois had ceased to write; the views of the 
Limousin upon current events have now to be found in the quaint 
and interesting details which Bernard Itier, the librarian of St. 
Martin’s at Limoges, jotted down upon the margins of a disused 
liturgical manuscript.“ The fullest contemporary chronicler is 
Robert of Auxerre, who died in 1211. In the north a host of con- 
tinuators were at work. This variety of scanty local information 
has an interest in itself. A busy local life of absorbing interest is 
growing in every city and about every large abbey. Each little 
community, sacred or secular, seems to take up its story and be- 
come conscious of its traditions. In some places, like Rouen or 
Tours, we hear how the changes affected them, how they suffered 
and were restored. Evreux and one or two other towns have borne 
the brunt of the attack and come out from it weak and disordered. 
But in most cases the change of masters see. co have been regarded 
as an incident. Here and there we have a melancholy note of 
pious warning, or a recollection of one of Merlin’s prophecies, or 
a sigh of relief. Perhaps something of what was written has been 
lost ; perhaps it was felt to be unwise to say very much. 

But, as will be seen later, this indifference had sufficient cause 
in the divisions and local interests of Norman life, which had partly 
resulted from and partly grown with the new Angevin administra- 
tion. And, again, the conquest of Normandy was really a series of 
sieges; in spite of much hardship and terrible havoc many districts 
must have escaped very easily. Henry’s system had not been 
much easier; it had meant tedious attendance at court for the 
knights and vavassors, strict fines for the wine-seller, forests full 
of outlaws, and a very busy time at the gallows. Under his 
successors, if exactions were more severe, they were more easily 
avoided ; the bailiffs and their menials were kept busy in other 
ways. Disorder meant a genial relaxation of the strain, if it were 
not too rife. In any case it could hardly be worse than a bad 
harvest or a violent tempest, of which we hear so often in the 
chronicles. The chronicles say nothing to help us. It was so rare 
for an abbey to suffer from local oppression, or as a result of local 
disorders, that records of this kind occur very seldom.” In these 
stirring times also there was other news to think of. Strange 
tidings filtered through from the east. The fame of popular 
preachers, like Fulk of Neuilly, spread to the remote places away 
from the ordinary tracks as readily as the desultory conflict of 
princes. These last seemed a small thing when the records of 


24 Histor. de France, xviii. 223. 
* This might be illustrated from the exchequer roll of 1180. 


26 There is only one relevant instance of this in Innocent’s letters, a mandate on 
behalf of La Lucerne (October 1202. Migne, Patr. Lat. ecxvii. supp. p. 96). 
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the year were put together. And much more would this be the 
case if a new church had been consecrated, or some good brethren 
had seen a miraculous light in Advent.” The men who wrote 
these brief records were like the pensive pilgrims whom Dante saw 
in the streets of Florence, full of thoughts of home and heedless of 
the sorrows around them. 

Very different is the life of William the Marshal, the last 
great record of this time. With his chivalrous habits, his admi- 
nistrative genius, his far-sighted loyalty, his callous disregard of 
ecclesiastical conventions, his common sense, unillumined by the 
least ray of idealism, the famous baron guides us into another 
world. Yet for him also the loss of Normandy was not a very 
serious thing; and he brings us hardly nearer to an understanding 
of its causes. 


Il. 


Normandy was in a state of strange confusion under John’s 
rule. The land was full of the means to prosperity and order, 
commerce was increasing, merchants from all lands passed to and 
fro. The official rolls present a picture of widespread activity in 
the pursuit of wealth. It was an age of luxury also, and the 
conventional regret for simpler days was beginning to creep into 
courtly literature. William the Marshal, says his biographer, set 
out to win his fortune with no following but a valet and a servant. 
But in those days the world was not so proud. A king’s son rode 
with his cloak trussed on his saddle. But afterwards there was 
hardly a squire who did not want a baggage horse.” The king led 
the way in easy living. We can see him in a shadowy fashion, 
through the minute detail of the official day, clad in costly skins 
which his bailiff had secured at a fair, gambling and bargaining 
with his friends. His father had kept the royal lodgings in 
constant repair, and John wandered from one to the other with 
a train of dog-keepers and falconers.”® At the same time the 
royal chamber was the centre of an intricate system of government, 
which had grown with almost unconscious regularity. The figure 
of the king is lost among his clerks; his most trivial desires and 
gravest political decisions are expressed in a monotonous series of 
letters and writs. Behind the camera is the exchequer, and behind 
that an army of officials and justices. Norman administration 
was so advanced at the end of the twelfth century that M. 
Delisle had not thought it extravagant to compare the reign of 
John with that of Philip the Fair.” 


2 Cf, Histor. de France, xviii. 225. 

*8 Hist. de Guillaume le Maréchal, ed. Meyer, iii. 14. 

** Our general descriptions are based upon the Norman, patent, and charter rolls, 
and the expenses per breve regis in the exchequer rolls. 

* Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, x. 273-4, 
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On the other hand Normandy suffered from the wave of restless- 
ness and discontent which swept over Europe at this time. The 
intellectual awakening produced heresy; and wandering preachers 
stirred up religious enthusiasm to suppress it.*' The frequent 
massacres of Jews provoked economic as well as social disturb- 
ance. In addition the north of France was assailed by constant 
tempests, which destroyed the crops, and these were invariably 
followed by pestilence and famine. Men and women died in the 
fields, or became robbers and harlots.*? The inconveniences of 
war added to the distress. It is, of course, easy to exaggerate the 
effects of dearth and warfare in an agricultural society. A year of 
plenty might succeed a year of want; and it was customary for 
the combatants in war to respect the time of harvest.** In addition 
to this the area of medieval warfare, as has been already observed, 
was necessarily limited. Yet the fact that the time between dis- 
turbances caused by social or military unrest, or even by the hand 
of God, was not very distinguishable increased the sense of un- 
easiness. It was not easy to tell whether a man who had lost his 
ears had suffered for a felony or had been unfortunate in battle.** 
And the perplexity involved in such a case as this may be 
regarded as significant of widespread and serious confusion. The 
national identity of Normandy was in danger of being lost altogether. 
The Normans still possessed marked traits and prejudices of their 
own, but these had found no expression in the system of govern- 
ment and were incapable of inspiring the local patriotism which gives 
such a unity to the less important history of Brittany. The origin 
of this weakness is not to be traced merely to bad rule or casual 
misfortunes which befall every state, but to deeper causes. These 
were the general economic and social influences of the time, to 
which Normandy was peculiarly open, and which are revealed very 
clearly in the records of the struggle with Philip. 

So uniform are the effects of economic changes upon political 
life that we may almost apply to Norman feudalism at this time 
Finlay’s description of the landed class in Greece in the Alexan- 
drian period. The country had arrived at the period of civilisation, 


*! The archbishop of Rheims had burnt some Flemish heretics in 1183 (Rigord, i. 
35); in 1201 Evrard, a knight of the count of Nevers, was tried and burnt for heresy, 
which was apparently of a Manichean nature (‘quem Bulgarum vocant ;’ Robert of 
Auxerre in Histor. de France, xviii. 264). The great preacher Fulk of Neuilly, who 
was said to work miracles of healing, is mentioned by most chroniclers. He was 
supported by a learned man, Peter of Roissy, who devoted himself especially to the 
conversion of prostitutes (see Delaborde’s note on Rigord, i. 140). In the year 1197 
it was said that Antichrist had been born in Egypt, and that the end of the world was 
at hand (i. 141). 

82 See especially Histor. de France, xviii. 261, 549. 

83 Thus R. Howden, iv. 54, mentions a truce until harvest was over. 

* In July 1203 two men were granted open letters to certify that they had lost 
their ears in war, ‘ non propter aliqua felonia’ (Rot. Pat. 32 b). 
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‘ when political questions were determined by financial reasons,’ and 
when peace alone ‘ seemed capable of restoring security of property 
and of re-establishing due respect for the principles of justice.’ ® 
The administrative period of feudalism was over, and a transition 
was in progress to the days of chivalry based upon a new economic 
organisation of society.** In the old days local government, such 
as it was, had been entrusted to the administration of the great 
counts and viscounts. But in the days of John it was distributed, 
except in the counties of Evreux, Eu, and two or three other favoured 
districts, between a class of official bailiffs and the seignorial courts. 
Outside the Cotentin the royal domain was almost entirely confined 
to the royal castles and forests ;*” and hence in the absence of 
local institutions there was no room for a vigorous and organic 
local life to grow, since the competence of the feudal courts was 
limited, and they themselves might claim a very small share of 
his attention, while the royal courts and officials were becoming 
more and more centralised. At the same time, as will be seen 
later, the economic bases of feudal society had been readjusted. 
The growth of precise social distinctions, of royal claims upon 
the service of tenants, and of the use of capital had co-operated 
in the absence of political responsibility to place society more and 
more at the mercy of economic changes. The greater barons and 
the monasteries absorbed more and more land; and the former 
pursued a life whose interests lay entirely outside their position 
as feudal magnates, while the latter of course inherited no social 
or political traditions with the property which was left to them. 
Thus William of Briouze, one of King John’s most faithful com- 
panions, controlled a great establishment, whose parts were 
scattered over England, Ireland, and Normandy. The king added 
to it every year. His boats came down the Loire from the lands 
of France; his ships sailed between English and Norman ports.* 
He is a bulwark of the landed interest, but his mind is elsewhere. 
And while William and a few others were always with the king, 
most of the barons were equally absorbed in social or political 
occupations. Thus the baronage, like the king, tended to become 
separated from the springs of local life and prosperity. Its 
members might amass huge fortunes * or scatter their patrimony at 

* Finlay, History of Greece, i. 19-20. 

36 M. Flach has given a good account of what he calls administrative feudalism in 
his Origines de V’anciennie France, ii. 557. 

7 M. Delisle has given a geographical survey of feudal Normandy in the Biblio- 
théque, xi. 400-3, from which this fact may be seen. 

* For William’s longae naves see Rot. Pat. 24 b. The Norman and other rolls 
show that he was nearly always with John during the king’s last year in Normandy, 
and was constantly receiving gifts and privileges. 


* The heritage of the little Denise, daughter of Ralf de Dolis (d. 1176), was said by 


some ‘ tantum valere quantum valet redditus totius Normanniae’ (Robert of Torigny, 
ed. Delisle, ii. 69). 
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tournaments. They were subject also to all the changes of political 
fortune. After the war of 1173 the partisans of the Young King 
were for the most part in such a bad way that they could give 
nothing to a beggar. They could not pay their debts, and had to 
sell their arms and horses. They could do nothing less, for no 
man would give them shelter for a night.“° As time went on 
the barons became more and more involved in financial matters. 
They bargained for wardships and marriages, bound themselves, 
by elaborate pledges, to pay vast fines for privileges,*' and often 
fell into the hands of the Jews. Both the king and they constantly 
overreached themselves; and John had to take over the debts 
which his own bad government or their own greed had brought 
upon them.” It is not surprising, then, that Philip of France 
found it easy to win over the Norman baronage when the 
choice of masters was presented to them. Loyalty then became 
like the call to a crusade, a tedious duty which involved great 
financial risks and could only be undertaken by the wealthy or 
the very devoted.* It was a striking lesson for John in the 
political value of feudalism when some of his greatest barons asked 
leave to serve the king of France with their bodies, while they 
remained true to himself with their hearts. 

If the highest ranks of the baronage, who were most concerned 
with politics, found an inconsistency in the feudal position, this 
was much more the case with others. Even in the lowest grades 
of society capital had worked a change. We are told that, in the 
north-east of France, the vine-growers borrowed money upon the 
security of their stock, and were forced by a bad and barren autumn 
to flee to the woods in order to avoid their obligation.“ Social 
and political duties bore still more hardly upon those feudatories 
who had fallen out of touch with national affairs, but had to 
maintain a certain standard of living. On the one hand feudalism 
had become a social arrangement, depending upon the possession of 
land, while land had become a commercial asset. The knight 
shared in an economic revolution, and had to play his part with 
monk and Jew. On the other hand he had duties as a warrior and 
as a father, which could, however, be performed by means of cash. 
In the year 1200 Geoffrey de la Bretéche sold his meadows to the 
monks of Lire, and explained his position in the charter. ‘In that 

© Hist. de Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 33. 

“| Exchequer Rolls, passim. Robert of Tibouville paid 6,000 li. Angevin for the 
wardship of the Bertram lands, which had an interesting history (Stapleton, 1. ccxi. 
note ; Rot. Pat. 19, 26 b, 28 b, 30; Rot. Norm. 66, 90, 106). 

* There are many instances in the Norman Rolls (pp. 47, 60, 61, 73). Cf. Delisle, 
Etudes sur la condition de la classe agricole, p. 196. 

** This point will be referred to later. 

“* Histoire des ducs de Normandie (ed. Michel, 1840), p. 99. 


** This happened in the diocese of Arras, if not generally in North-East France 
(‘Chronicle of Anchin,’ Histor. de France, xviii. 550, a. 1197). 
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year,’ he says, ‘I happened to be in great need and debt on 
account of money which I had borrowed at the usury; also be- 
cause of the wars and other evils of the time which have endured 
for so long in our country. Moreover, I had suffered great ex- 
pense by the marriage of my daughter. So that I was in danger of 
losing all my land.’“* Geoffrey was evidently losing any interest he 
had in politics and in the fortunes of the king. As time went on 
John’s exactions must have alienated him still more in the minds 
of his subjects. The demands for aids were frequent. There 
were aids for a special purpose, and to pay special people on the 
March of Normandy, and to be paid by a special class.” Many of 
them were very severe. During the last year of John in Nor- 
mandy it is suggestive that they were generally avoided, and the 
exchequer roll shows that whole districts had given nothing to 
the royal bailiff.** 

After the baronage the king would rely most naturally upon 
the church and the towns. The ecclesiastical and municipal 
bodies of Normandy were numerous and wealthy. But the tra- 
ditional and geographical causes which produced these homes of 
piety and industry were in themselves a drawback to their national 
usefulness. The history of the Norman church reached back to a 
time long before the Norman invasions. It is true that the pro- 
vince of Rouen was regarded.as the spiritual counterpart of the 
duchy, and its church worthy of special veneration as the place 
where the dukes received the honour of the sword.*® In the twelfth 
century the church had provided great ministers and useful ser- 
vants of the state, and her wealth was still at the duke’s disposal, 
so far as it pertained to her vast lay fiefs. But the province of 
Rouen, on the other hand, was not quite conterminous with the 
duchy.” The archbishop assumed the dignity of almost a separate 
power, and some of the bishops seem to have claimed to exercise a 
sort of extra-regal jurisdiction.” 

In addition the old national church of Normandy, with its 


“6 The charter is quoted by M. Delisle in the Etudes sur la condition de la classe 
agricole, p. 197, note. 

Bibliotheque de UV Ecole des Chartes, xiii. 121-6. The method of assessment in 
the Channel Islands of a reasonable aid ‘ per visum quatuor legalium militum vel 
vavassorum ’ (Pat. 3) shows that the sum was not fixed. 

** The roll is incomplete and only accounts for the Cotentin and central Normandy 
are given. But even here, in the heart of the royal domain, John could not get much 
from tallages and aids. 

*® See John’s confirmation for the archbishop of Rouen (Rot. Norm. p.3). PhilipI 
of France spoke of the archbishop as archbishop of the county of Rouen in 1091 (see 
Brussel, Usage des fiefs, i. 280 foll.). 

*®° Cart. Norm. no. 202, and below, p. 638, note 57. 

*' The claim of the bishop of Lisieux in the banlieu of Lisieux was settled by 
means of a recognition of 18 knights in 1199 (Rot. Cart. i. 19; Marténe, Thesaurus, 
i. 761). 
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great provincial synods and protective authority, had ceased to 
exist. As its secular side became feudalised it lost its spiritual 
unity and fell rapidly into sections, each of which had immediate 
relations with the court of Rome. This process was completed in 
the reign of Henry II, when papal appeals became very numerous, 
and united action on the part of the Norman church rare and per- 
haps dangerous.*? Although there are signs that the archbishop 
was not very patient of the decline in his authority * he had no 
disinclination to sympathise with hierarchical claims in general, 
and was thus inclined more and more to act as a great French 
primate rather than as the head of a national church. Henry II 
easily maintained authority over the church courts, and, if it is 
safe to argue from later judgments, established the relations 
between lay and clerical authorities which he enforced in Eng- 
land.** After his death attempts were made to remove what was 
felt to be a heavy yoke from the neck of the Norman church. 
With Richard’s consent a provincial synod again met and fixed 
upon old lines, but with no drastic interference with ducal authority, 
the competence of the forum ecclesiae.*© The new king also pro- 
tected the church from exactions of tallage or any aid from pro- 
perty not held as a fief.** After this troubles soon began. John’s 
arbitrary and brutal interference gave additional weight to the 
resistance which was made at this time to the control of episcopal 
elections by the secular power. The struggle for the possession of 
Les Andelys between Richard and Philip had already put Archbishop 
Walter, in whose domain the place lay, upon the defensive. First 
Philip sought his allegiance for the coveted manor, and provoked 
the archbishop to lay an interdict upon the French lands in 
his diocese.” Then, when Richard had seized the place, a long 
suit ensued at the court of Rome; and to gain his point the Eng- 
lish king’s envoys borrowed over 3,000. from the merchants of 
Piacenza.°* This does not seem to have ended the matter. Walter 


5? Bohmer, Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie im XI. und XII. 
Jahrhundert, pp. 322-4. 

5° This seems to be implied in Innocents letters on the absolution of persons ex- 
communicated by another bishop in his own diocese (Migne, Patr. Lat. cexiv. 195. 
Cf. letter to the bishop of Lisieux on the office of archbishop, p. 205). 

** Delisle, Jugements, nos. 33, 51, 59, 70 (ecclesiastical courts and lay fees); 55, 
129 (darrein presentment) ; 170 (advowson) ; 81 (co-operation of courts in Richard’s 
reign). 

5s Bohmer, p. 321, note. 56 Tardif, Coutwmiers, i. 69. 

57 See Walter’s letters to R. de Diceto (ii. 185-50); R. Howden, iv. 3; Delisle, 
Catalogue des Actes, nos. 477-9. The interdict was removed early in 1196 (Teulet, 
Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, i. 187, no. 442). Richard urged the archbishop to 
remove it in February (Round, Calendar, no. 279). 

** Rot. Scace. p. 300, and Stapleton’s Introduction, 1. xix. For the terms of ex- 


change by which the archbishop received large grants in Dieppe see John’s confirma- 
tion (Rot. Norm. p. 3). 
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issued a sentence against the officials of the two kings on account of 
their exactions; Richard and Philip appointed four clerks to inquire 
into its validity; and thus Innocent was able to reopen the case 
and side definitely with the archbishop.» When John succeeded 
his brother, the primate was prepared by past experience to act 

as a third power; and, as the royal blunders increased, the other 

bishops sent appeal after appeal to Rome. The pope, who wished 

to support John in his political troubles, was forced to take notice of 

his quarrel with the clergy, especially with the chapter of Sées.°° 

The Norman church had become so alienated from her political 

and ecclesiastical traditions that the bishops combined to take the 

advice of the pope when the time came to choose between John 

and Philip.* 

The relations between the king and the Norman monasteries 
were much more indefinite than those between king and bishops. 
Throughout this time of war the foundation of new abbeys went on 
steadily. In the older abbeys also there was much building and 
restoration. Here and there it is possible that a monastic house 
suffered or was destroyed on account of the war, and the safe-con- 
ducts of the monks, numerous as they were, would hardly protect 
their bearers from all the dangers of travelling; but, upon the 
whole, fire and mercenaries were less troublesome in Normandy 
than in the more southern parts of France.“ One reason for this 
must be found in the good relations which existed between the 
French king and the Norman houses. With some places—for ex- 
ample, with St. Wandrille—the connexions of the French were con- 
tinuous, and had begun centuries before.* But Philip had been 
on friendly terms with many more than these, long before his 
dream of acquiring Normandy could have taken a practical form. 
His benefactions were scattered on all sides; and, as he had 
secured the duchy, he strove to secure also the confidence of his 
new subjects. Indeed, the calendar of his charters to monastic 
houses enables us to follow step by step the course of the patient 
conqueror. In addition to this it should be remembered that. 
Bec, St. Quen, and other abbeys had property in the domains of the 
French king, while extensive lands in Normandy were held by great 


8° Migne, Patr. Lat. ecxiv. 220. 


© See Innocent’s letters in Migne, ccxiv. 1175, ccxv. 61, and cf. Rot. Pat. 6 b, 8 a, 
16 a. 


* Migne, cexv. 564. 

" E.g. the priory of Beaulieu by John de Préaux; the abbey of St. Aubin, near 
Gournai, by Hugh IIT, and others between 1200 and 1201 (Gallia Christiana, xi. 57) ; 
and Bellosanna, near Gournai, in 1198 (p. 334). 

* The numerous fires, as at St. Ouen in 1201, and collapses, as at Bee in 1196, 
would alone make this necessary (Gall. Christ. xi. 136, 220). 


** The abbey of Tréport, near Eu, may have suffered in this way (p. 245). 
® Ibid. p. 180. 


* Cart. Norm. passim, e.g. nos. 18, 19. 
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French houses, particularly by St. Denis.“ The Norman duke 
was technically the vassal of the latter as tenant of the Norman 
Vexin.® It was the custom, moreover, among the more impor- 
tant abbeys to form societies, or leagues of friendship, which tran- 
scended the limits of national feeling. Mont St. Michel and Cluny 
were bound together in this way. Again, although their most 
trivial interests were bound up with the soil of Normandy, the 
deepest convictions of the monastic orders lay outside the claims of 
any monarch. Dry wood of the forest, tolls of bridges, the rents 
of burgesses contributed to the security of their cloisters; and the 
charges which the French king made in return for protection 
could hardly exceed those of John. Hence the conquest of Nor- 
mandy was watched passively by those who had most to gain from 
the peace and prosperity of the country. 

Lastly, there were more general reasons for the estrangement 
between the secular and spiritual powers. The formulation of 
papal and ecclesiastical rights produced a more conscious asser- 
tion of temporal claims than had been put forward in earlier days. 
The political opposition of princes was an example to disregard 
the sanctions of religion, which lesser men were quick to follow. 
The secular movements which are so important an aspect of the 
thirteenth century were thus precipitated. In later days Philip’s 
alliance with his barons against papal interference with his politi- 
cal relations was regarded as a step towards Gallican liberty.” 
At this time the respect paid to sentences of excommunication was 
so slight that Bishop Stephen of Tournai expressed a doubt whether 
it was advisable to risk the inconvenience which they caused.” As 
might be expected, the interests of the rising communes were 
found to be most incompatible with clerical privileges. The con- 
flict was most severe in the very centre of Norman life. In the 
absence of King Richard, even while the citizens of Rouen were 
engaged in driving Philip’s army from their walls, an old dispute 
between the merchants and canons came to ahead. The cathedral 
chapter claimed privileges which were opposed to the trading inter- 
ests of the city, and, among other things, allured the establishment 
of shops within the precincts. The citizens retaliated by attaching 
and destroying shops and walls. Appeals to Rome and the media- 
tion of the king produced no lasting result; and the quarrel was 
only ended in the fourteenth century.7! It is, indeed, a proof of 


*? See Round’s Calendar of Documents, passim. The lands and rights of St. Denis 
had been once more extensive (Histor. de France, ii. 580). 

* Flach, Les Origines de Vancienne France, iii. 525 sqq. 

® See Actes, nos. 762, 770-9, and Delisle’s note, p. 177. 

*© In a letter of 1197 referring to Baldwin of Flanders (Lettres, ed. Desilve (1893), 
p. 81). 

7! Chéruel, Histoire de Rouen, i. 40-54. Richard’s letters are in Round, the first 
being written at Worms in 1194 (Calendar, nos. 64, 65, 67). Celestine III wrote to 
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the absence of any creative or forcible intelligence in Norman ad- 
ministration that the canons had to look elsewhere for help. The 
clergy of Cambrai had to face similar difficulties ; and in 1196 the 
two chapters formed an interesting societas for protection and 
shelter, which was to last so long as the sons of men set them- 
selves to accomplish the ruin of God’s church.” 

The Norman towns clung more closely to the fortunes of their 
dukes than either the barons or the clergy, and several of them, 
which had long been accustomed to resist the French armies on 
the uplands of Caux or along the March, were only persuaded 
to surrender when all doubt of John’s desertion had become 
impossible. This unusual loyalty can justly be attributed in some 
degree to the influence of conscious co-operation and self-govern- 
ment. The processes of a state were reproduced in the towns as 
nowhere else, and awoke the sympathetic regard of the townsmen. 
The chief communes, moreover, exercised an authority which gave 
them an interest in the existing order not unlike that of the king 
himself. Thus Rouen seems to have controlled to some extent the 
movements of Fécamp, Montivilliers, and the communes of Caux.” 
Her direct jurisdiction extended over the villages for several miles 
without the walls. Her citizens enjoyed liberties in Normandy, 
including the Evrecin, Paci, the Vexin, and the land of Hugh of 
Gournai, in Poitou, Gascony, Maine, Anjou, and Brittany.” During 
the last stand against Philip the burgesses of Drincourt, Eu, and 
Aumale, who had no ties of affiliation with Rouen, threw in their 
lot with that of the city, and took refuge within her lines.”* Another 
obstinate commune was Verneuil, which had given her customs to 
Nonancourt and Pontorson. On the other hand, the maintenance 
of their liberties was too great a boon, and indeed so essential to 
their prosperity that the towns could not long withstand the 
generous terms of the tactful Philip. Several communes, such as 
Eu, had copied the constitution of towns in Picardy and Ponthieu ; 
and all depended upon their trade with the rest of France and 
adjacent countries. There were no places, except the important and 
wealthy Dieppe, which relied especially upon the relations with 
England. Indeed, the only other favourite port of passage, 
Barfleur, was rather a private landing and arsenal for the English 
kings than a centre of independent activity.” 
po a and also to the Norman bishops about the matter (Marténe, Thesaurus, i. 

59-61). 

= iid i. 663-4, 3 Neustria Pia, p. 859. 

* Chéruel, i. 59. John’s charter says ‘ habeant leucatam Rothomagi ad iustitiam 
eiusdem civitatis.’ 


” See the agreement of surrender, 1 June 1204 (Teulet, Layettes, i. 250-2, no. 
716). 


76 Tbid. no. 716. . 
™ For the wealth and government of Dieppe see Stapleton, t. cviii., and for its 
opposition to Philip, Delisle’s introduction to the Cartulaire Normand, p. xvii. Cf. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIV. TT 
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The growth of urban life in Normandy had been encouraged by the 
position of the duchy, between France and Flanders, the favourable 
course of the rivers, the survival of Roman cities, the influence 
of churches and monasteries. Certainly the strong rule of Henry II 
had helped to bring merchants from all parts to Normandy and 
gave an impetus to the increase of trade; but this advantage could 
hardly be diminished under Capetian government. There is ample 
proof, in the care which John took to protect foreign merchants, 
that the wars between Normandy and France were a great hindrance. 
The merchants of Castile, Portugal, and Navarre do not appear to 
have been much disturbed, and it was not difficult to secure the 
safety of merchants on the English coasts.”* John, indeed, seems 
to have had a real sense of the value of trade, and was on 
friendly terms with several towns along the shores of Flanders.” 
He was quick also to repay the services of foreigners by com- 
mercial concessions which cost him nothing.*’ But, in spite of the 
irrepressible activity of the trading interests, it was impossible to 
avoid hardship and interference. If the king wanted transport, a 
shipowner had to break his contracts with merchants in the ports.*! 
The export of corn and wine had often to be prohibited, and con- 
flicts between the royal officials on the Seine and smuggling vessels 
were inevitable.*? The inland towns, moreover, were grievously 
tallaged by the Angevin kings. It has been estimated that there 
were less than ten real communes in Normandy at the end of the 
twelfth century, apart from the ephemeral creations of John,** and 
of these two or three were in private hands. But six towns could 
pay a tallage of 400 li. Angevin in addition to their usual dues. 
Bayeux paid 600 li., and the town which had grown up round the 
castle of Falaise 650 li.** Besides such levies John drove a thriving 
trade in charters for fairs, markets, and even communes, which 
must have caused much annoyance in the old and well established 
centres of industry. 

These considerations will enable the reader to realise the pecu- 
liar difficulties which attended Angevin rule in Normandy. In the 
first place the duchy was not, as it is often described as being, at 


above, p. 626. There is an interesting account of the importance of Barfleur in 
Gerville’s Mémoire sur les anciens chateaux du département de la Manche (Mém. de la 
Soc. des Antiq. i. 333-42). 

78 John’s relations with and regulations about the merchants of Spain and Flanders 
are illustrated by the Charter Rolls (e.g. i. 60 b, 64 a, 65,96 b,98b). There is a 
safe-conduct for Portuguese merchants in Rot. Pat. 20 b. 

7° Charter to the merchants of Calais and Boulogne (Rot. Chart. 95 b). 

% Letter to citizens of Dax (Rot. Pat. 5 b). 

8! See the case of Roger Wascelin of Barfleur and the merchants of Aquitaine (Rot. 
Chart. 60 a). 

8? Cf. John’s letter of 11 February 1203 (Rot. Pat. 25 a). 

88 Delisle, in preface to Cart. Norm. xvi.-xviii, Falaise was an exception. 

* Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, xiii. 130. 
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the mercy of feudal ideas, which were only kept in check by a 
strong ruler, but was a developed, well-ordered state. Its baronage 
had been ousted from administrative power as completely as in 
England, while at the same time the traditions of its origin and 
history contained some principles of coherence. In virtue of its 
geographical position Normandy almost took the lead as an 
integral part of a great empire. Rouen, Caen, and Falaise were 
as important as any three towns in England or Poitou. The 
ancient roads were the channels of every influence, at a period of 
transition as important as any which preceded the Reformation. 
Except in its lowest orders, society was still sensitive to new im- 
pressions to a peculiar degree, while under the pressure of changes 
in church polity and city life it had become more organic and less 
feudalised in structure. This state of things existed, as historians 
are beginning to discover, in most of the great provinces of France, 
and even of Germany; and it is impossible now to regard the 
gradual union of France as the result of a long fight between order 
and anarchy, but of changes in economic and administrative life. 
The process of absorption, indeed, was most difficult in districts 
like Poitou, which was proverbial for the restless and aggressive 
nature of its baronage and the corruption of its monastic houses.* 
And so, in the next place, the value of Norman history under the 
Angevin kings is not to be found in facts peculiar to Norman life, 
but rather in the working of social principles and factors which 
were trammelled or confused elsewhere. The church and baronage 
in Normandy were not united in some national task which obscured 
their lineaments, but the medium, the one of canonical and royal 
influences, the other of social and economic forces. All the impli- 
cations of social life were unrolled under the direction of the 
Angevin kings. 


Iii. 









The bulk of the earlier literature relating to Norman institu- 
tions, based as it was upon custumals and documents of late 
date, has been superseded by a more comparative method of 
study. It is now possible to isolate the early history of Norman 
administration, and the evidence, if not great, is sufficient to reveal 
a continuous development, and to throw into relief the condition of 





Hist. de Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 24, with Meyer’s notes. See the letters of 
Innocent III on the state of the Poitevin monasteries (Migne, Patr. Lat. cexiv. 56, 
449; cexv. 34). 

** A bibliography of the earlier literature will be found prefixed to Tardif’s edition 


of the Custumals, and in Glasson, Histoire du droit et des institutions de la France, 
iv. (1891), p. 495. 


ert32 
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affairs at the end of the twelfth century.” A French jurist even 
declares that no part of medieval France was better organised and 
administered than Normandy.** There is evidence that Philip 
Augustus was influenced by Henry II’s government in the adminis- 
tration of his own lands, and he certainly was enabled to set an 
example in Normandy after the conquest, by the work of his pre- 
decessors in the duchy.*® 

The strength of the Norman settlement had lain in its solidarity. 
This fact is so striking that one writer has denied, though upon 
hardly sufficient evidence, the probability of any Frankish cus- 
toms.” It is true that the land was laid waste, and many 
monasteries utterly destroyed. But the variety and intricacy of 
local custom,"! and the continuance of monastic identity, and even 
of municipal traditions, are against this view.* Again, the history 
of the Normans, whether they were engaged in defending their 
conquests or in civil strife, shows that the old territorial divisions 
had fixed the limits of new settlements. The civil jurisdiction of 
the Franks observed the divisions of the dioceses, which in their 
formation had observed the Roman distribution of territory about 
the civitates. The Normans inherited these, and their military 
constitution was modified and fixed in the earlier areas by Frankish 
tradition.** ~The Carolingian counties had not been territorial 
areas in a literal sense so much as centres of jurisdiction ; hence 


we find that the Norman districts also had never, like the English 
shires, sole reference to locality, and were subject, especially along 
the March, to considerable interpenetration of authority.* At the 
same time the Normans distinguished the territorial and judicial 
aspects of the county much less closely than the Franks. _Rollo’s 


§* It is remarkable that so many records are preserved, if we remember how some 
were carried about with the royal camera. In a classical passage William the Breton 
described the loss of Philip’s charters and account rolls at Frétéval in 1194 (Phil. iv. 
564. See Teulet, Layettes, i. pp. v-vi). It is probable that if John had brought all 
the records to England more would have been preserved. 

88 Glasson, iv. 518. 

% Benedict of Peterborough says that he copied Henry’s assize of arms (i. 270). 
In his will before starting for the crusade Philip used the word assize in a suggestive 
connexion. His bailiffs were to set apart one day in each month for doing justice; 
this day is called an assize (Rigord, i. 101). 

Flach, ii. 72-5, iii. 220. 

* These are marked in the Judgments of the Exchequer (e.g. no. 67, Consuetudines 
de Passeis) and in Philip’s inquisitions. He ordered a great many in 1210 (Cart. 
Norm. nos. 188-200). 

*? Glasson, iv. 497-8, for the continuity of Rouen. 

®3 Stapleton, 1. xliv., xlviii. The divisions were maintained till the French con- 
quest with more or less ease, as well as in popular speech. The inquiry into the ducal 
Yights was made per episcopatus (Rob. of Torigny, a. 1163, i. 344). In an assize of 1157 
the barons of the four comitatus ‘ Baiocassini, Constantini, Oximini, Abrincatini’ were 
present (Mém. de la Soc. des Antig. xv. 197). Cf. phrase assisa comitatus apud 
Constancias in 1216 (Jugements, no. 168). 

*! Stapleton, 1. x. note. 
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county, as it was called, was carefully marked off by treaty; the 
ancient city of Rouen became an urbs Dacorum; the companions 
of the count were distributed over the conquered lands.” 

The Danish army was a corporation, an organised migrating 
body, with habits and constitution of its own. The nature of this 
organisation can be discovered from the traditions of certain 
settlements, especially of the Danish host in Russia; and the 
similarity between Rollo’s laws and those which are found else- 
where in defence of property shows that this organisation was 
brought, in some form or other, to Normandy.” Its leading 
principle was the unity of equals for a military purpose ; but the 
host recognised social distinctions, the unity of the family, and 
especially ‘ ethnic’ cohesion.*’ Ralph Glaber noted that a Norman 
province had the solidarity of a family; and we are told that men 
who rejoiced to be equal at home made it an ethical habit to be 
of one mind in war.** M. Flach, in his acute speculations upon the 
origin of feudal society, has seized upon this trait to explain and 
support his thesis about classical feudalism. This, as is well known, 
recognised real rather than personal bonds. M. Flach insists 
that it first came into existence in those societies in which national 
unity was controlled by a powerful personal authority. The North- 
men were able, so to speak, to seize and fix the forces which inspired 
their military society and to deposit them on the land. Relations 
which had been formed for a temporary purpose insensibly 
received the sanction of the earlier Frankish magistracy, whose 
names and privileges they absorbed ; and, at the same time, the 
necessities of defence preserved the national unity. The Danish 
settlement in England can be used to show that the Northmen 
readily developed political institutions of their own. It has been 
suggested, for example, that the English sheriff and shire system owe 
their constitutional importance, if not their origin, to the Danes, 
who may have used the existing districts and loose organisation 
of East Anglia and Mercia to express their own social relations.*® 

A similar process in Normandy would account for the 
peculiar importance and functions of the early vicecomes. The 
early dukes were surrounded by viscounts, who were evidently 
men of great distinction..°° They are both personal companions 
and hereditary nobles; and their double nature reflects the 


* Steenstrup, Etudes préliminaires pour servir 4 Vhistoire des Normands (Caen, 
1880), pp. 114, 119. 

*© Ibid. pp. 149-52, 193-8. *7 Flach, iii. 89. 

8 Steenstrup, p. 148; R. Glaber, p. 20 (ed. Prou). 

* Chadwick, Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 261-2. The transition from military to 
civil office was simple. Even in the host officials with civil functions ranked after 
the jarl, and, on the other hand, a warrior of distinction could become the governor of 
& province (Steenstrup, pp. 143-8). 


See especially the charters printed in the prewves to Delisle’s Histoire de Saint- 
Sauveur-le-Vicomte. 
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organisation of the host. They are typical of Norman government. 
Their name implies that the great count, who had taken the title 
of duke, overshadowed all the others.’ We do not know the 
extent of the functions which were entrusted to the local counts, 
but it is evident that, as the administrative element in the growing 
feudal society, they tended to separate and form independent 
powers. The early dukes forestalled this tendency by handing 
over the Frankish jurisdiction to members of their own house. 
Like the West Saxon kings some centuries before, they first 
controlled the administration through the family, and then 
absorbed it." The conquest of England enables us to see how far 
this process had gone in the middle of the eleventh century. The 
duke still rules as first among equals. He calls a council of war 
rather than of state. But the instruments of government are 
chosen. Normandy has its local officers for the administration 
of justice and finance; and complaints of their number are 
beginning to rise. The duke is the source of justice, and arbitrates 
between baron and monastery.’ Before the death of Henry I, 
backed by a powerful and national church, he was forming an 
official class which had to change the status of the aristocratic 
vicecomes. He had an exchequer with a system of royal justices, 
and probably of records. The inquisition was used to arbitrate 
between the rights of others; and even so early the significant 
term bailiff was applied to the numerous local officials.!°* Thus, 
when the Angevin counts began to rule Normandy the duchy 
presented several marked characteristics. A bundle of Frankish 
counties, with no very marked line of defence, had been seized by 
a foreign power. Divided as the invaders were, their hosts were 
guided by a rough republican constitution, which was adapted for 


1! This stage was reached, as Dudo’s narrative shows, when the rebellion against 
Norman overlordship was crushed in the days of Duke William I (Steenstrup, 
pp. 161-2). 

402 Stapleton, 1. lvi. 

3 These facts may be deduced from the charters in Round’s Calendar, nos. 712- 
714, 1114-5, and many others. No. 712 illustrates the process of delegating justice in 
William’s reign (p. 254). See also Bishop Hugh of Bayeux’s appeal (1035-7), ‘ Roberto 
archiepiscopo, et comiti, et vicecomiti Niello, caeterisque senioribus regni iusticiam 
gerentibus’ (Livre Noir, i. 28, no. 21). Cf. Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes, x. 272. 

'¢ The Norman exchequer appears in texts before 1130 (Round, in this Review, xiv. 
486). The advocate De la Foy, an early writer upon the constitution of the duchy, says 
that he had in his possession in 1790 an old exchequer roll for the year 1136, ‘con- 
tenant des résultats de comptes rendus pour le pays de Caux touchant les revenus des 
tenements du duc assis en Monstrevilliers’ (quoted by Delisle in his introduction to the 
Exchequer Rolls, Mém. de la Soc. des Antig. xvi. pt.i. pp. xxx-xxxi). For the justices 
compare Henry I’s charter addressed ‘ iusticiis suis Normanniae’ (Livre Noir, no. viii. 
i. 14). The Black Book of Bayeux also illustrates the inquisition in Henry’s day. In 
its more rudimentary form the inquest, by means of antiqui homines, of course occurs 
earlier—for example, in a process between the bishop of Sées and the canons of St. 
Leonard at Bellesme in 1084 (Flach, iii. 381, note). For the use of the word ballia see 
Delisle’s note in Bibliothéque, x. 259. 
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settlement in a hostile country. Their most prominent leader was 
able to keep his power and unite the bundle of jurisdictions under 
his rule. The lords of the old territorial, or rather administrative, 
divisions were members of their ducal family, and were for the 
most part gradually absorbed. Their subordinates, while often 
indistinguishable, except in dignity, from the landowners about 
them, formed the nucleus of an official class. In this way the 
administrative side of the new feudalism was seized and developed 
as it was nowhere else in France. Under a line of strong dukes 
the Normans, in the midst of their quarrels, obeyed an unconscious 
principle of unity, which was preserved during the slow formation 
of feudal society, long after the independent instincts of tribe and 
family had died away.'® 


1% This administrative process may be illustrated on the other side by the history 
of the counts. The tribal nature of the Norman host is seen in the fact, first noticed 
by Stapleton, that previously to the eleventh century ‘ it does not appear that any but 
such as were of the blood of the sovereign bore the personal dignity of comes’ (t. lvi.) 
It is unlikely that the viscounts were all from the first royal officials, still less that 
they were at the head of the baronage, the counts included, as Brunner supposes (Die 
Entstehung der Schwurgerichte, p. 148). Their attestations of the early charters show 
that, if important, they were chiefly officials, ranking after bishops and counts. In 
the statutes of Lillebonne (1080) the regis vicecomes appears as the ordinary official to 
whom a bishop may appeal for help (Layettes, i. 25,no.22). The viscounties of Evreux 
and Eu, which existed later as separate feudal jurisdictions under the counts, suggest 
that the counts originally had viscounts under them (Cart. Norm. nos. 117, 152, 268). 
Indeed, the Norman exchequer instituted an inquiry in 1207, ‘utrum comes Robertus 
[of Alencon] est vicecomes de terra sua, et utrum vicecomes unquam fecit divisam in 
curia sua nisi prius curia fuerit forsiurata’ (Jugements, no. 25). Similarly, except 
the great hereditary offices, like that of the earl of Chester in the Bessin, the older 
viscounties died out, or gave mere titles, like that of the viscountess of Rouen (Rot. 
Scace. p. 63), or a name to lands, as at Tenchebrai (Rot. Chart. 111), or were succeeded 
by great barons (e.g. Vernon, Stapleton, m. cclxxviii.) In the earliest days the counts 
would probably have complete jurisdiction, until they were absorbed, or, if they were 
fortunate enough to maintain a hereditary right, were confined to the Marches. In any 
case the growth of the baronage would gradually encroach upon the administrative 
isolation of the counts, just as in Merovingian times the royal vassals assumed a 
position beside and independent of the Frankish counts (Guilhiermoz, Essai sur l’origine 
de la noblesse, p. 130). In the meantime the viscounts, while sharing in the feudal 
process, became nearly everywhere direct representatives of the duke, and, as the 
statutes of Lillebonne show, received judicial powers. The Exchequer Rolls illustrate 
the administrative origin of the counts. As barons they are indistinguishable from 
their fellows with seignorial powers. As counts they have no political significance in 
later political history. The custumal hardly distinguishes between a county and a 
barony (Tardif, Coutwmiers, i. 39). But, as the rolls show, no royal officers entered the 
count’s domain, and he had the proceeds of all jurisdiction, including the pleas of the 
sword. The rolls makeno mention of any bailiffs for Sées, where the count of Alengon 
has lands (Alencon had been surrendered to Henry II). The vale of Mortain was 
a royal bailiwick (Rot. Scacc. p. 215; Stapleton, u. lxii.), but except in 1180 and 1203, 
when the honour of Mortain was in royal hands, the four castella propria, Le Teilleul, 
Cerences, Tenchebrai, and Mortain, do not appear. It is significant that Cerences 
was a viscounty (Rot. Scacc. p. 14). Of the other counties those of Aumale, Eu, and 
Meulan do not occur at all. Evreux is accounted for in a fragmentary way during the 
time when the heir was a ward (in 1198; see Stapleton, 1. ccxx.), and some significant 
details are given. The honour was farmed by Richard d’Argences, and his accounts 
show that it comprised a bailiwick and separate prévétés (e.g. Avrilli, Rot. Scace. 463), 
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In their ancestral home the Angevin counts were accustomed 
to the ideas and praetices which were required to strengthen and 
centralise the administration of Normandy. Their Frankish pre- 
decessors had established their independence in the midst of a 
system which was full of official traditions. The early counts 
were accustomed to a court with distinct formularies and a definite 
procedure, even with records of its proceedings. Its transactions 
were confirmed and approved by witnesses whose presence and 
intervention added to their validity ; and it is probable that the 
council of the later lords of Anjou grew directly out of this body 
of witnesses. As time went on two or three principles of govern- 
ment became clear at the Angevin court. In the first place the 
count was the supreme judge on earth of all his subjects. Origin- 
ally, in cases of an ecclesiastical nature, the bishop had been 
equally competent, and sat beside him, like the bishop of a Norman 
county ; but, although there was little or no interference with the 
episcopal court, the time came when an appeal was made to the 
count even from the judgment of a legate.’ This supremacy, 
while doubtless it became explicit by means of the forms of the 
court, was political rather than legal. No legal theory of appeals 
made seignorial jurisdiction dependent upon the approval of the 
count. It was always by some special act that the count took 
cognisance of a case. Hence all the traditions and forms of the 
curia became his instruments, the expression of his ever present 
will. He might delegate the task of judgment to a select few, 
or, as Count Geoffrey did in 1142, send a special commission to 
hear a case upon the spot.’ He or his seneschal might summon 
parties to appear before him ona particular day. In order to 
discover the truth those who had a case in charge were accustomed, 


In 1202 the revenues of Evreux were in the possession of the king of France, and 
amounted to 300/. for one-third of a year (Stapleton, 1. cexxv.) From these we learn 
also that the honour comprised distinct areas, especially the viscounty, and the 
praepositura of the town. The viscounty had apparently become a chdtellenie, in the 
possession of the house of Meulan (cf. Delisle, Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 
x. 260). Over all these, and other divisions, including the castellaria of Gaillon (Cart. 
Norm. no. 120), the count was lord. But his control must have been much dissipated ; 
and over some of his neighbours, such as the bishop, he had no lordship (Stapleton, 
Il. CCXXV.). 

16 For this and what follows I have used the material collected by M. Beautemps- 
Beaupré in his ‘Recherches sur les juridictions de l’Anjou et du Maine pendant 
la période féodal’ (Coutwmes et Institutions de Vv Anjow et du Maine, pt. 2, vol. i. 
Paris, 1890). It is to be regretted that the author has not presented his valuable 
conclusions in a more systematic and definite manner. For ecclesiastical courts see 
pp. 93-5. In spite of the prominent part of the clergy the count decided cases on 
some occasions with no clergy present. The relation between the secular and spiritual 
courts must have been impressed on Henry II. In his early years as duke of 
Normandy the bishop seems to have presided over the other judges when ecclesiastics 
were concerned. See two assizes in 1157 when Arnulf of Lisieux and Robert of Neu- 
bourg, ‘ dapifer et iustitiarius,’ sat together (Mém. de la Soc. des Antig. xv. 197). 


7 Beautemps-Beaupré, pp. 106,118. For the delegation of Norman justice by the 
duke about 1076 see Round, Calendar, p. 254. 
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from at least the early twelfth century, to take the testimony of 
good men; in a case before 1124 the count formally chose twelve 
sworn men to speak the truth as they knew it.'* On every occa- 
sion the count’s authority gave weight and finality to the judgment. 
He is directly and consciously responsible for judges, writs, jury. 
‘I have confirmed the judgment,’ says Geoffrey in 1145, ‘I, and 
a multitude of my barons in whose hearing it was read. And, that 
it may remain fixed and inviolable for ever, I have ordered that 
the judgment be put into writing, with the names of those who 
made it, and of many of those who heard it; and the same to be 
strengthened by the authority of my seal.’ *” 

Secondly, the count of Anjou was in constant authoritative re- 
lations with his officers. Of these the seneschal was the chief. He 
was endowed with the power of his master in all ways, just as the 
court aided the count in judicial or administrative measures, or 
in acts of confirmation. Although the seneschal united in a some- 
what confusing way the prestige of a great baron and the authority 
of his office his relation to the count was quite clear. He held 
the castles in trust. He could empower others to hold the court 
of the count, and their judgment was of equal validity; he was 
also supreme over other seneschals and bailiffs. At the same time 
he was absolutely subject to the will of the count, and was forced 
to proceed in judicial cases, though it was against his own will." 

Lastly, the traditions and the political needs of the count 
encouraged him to disregard social distinctions. The Frankish 
court had been a public court; and it was the count’s duty, as he 
recognised throughout, ‘faithfully to provide for the welfare of 
all.”""" Anjou was a populous land, with many cities; and the 
feudal ranks contained non-noble members at an early date. 
During the eleventh century a council was forming, a personal 
inner ring. Names which had been applied to men of noble birth, 
Jideles, principes, primates, were applied to burgesses and the 
count’s servants, and seem gradually to have obtained a familiar 
and special significance, implying a special relation to the count.'!” 

F. M. Powicke. 
(To be continued.) 


8 See pp. 117-8, 204 for cases of jury. For case of summons‘ per duos prudentes 
vires’ between 1162-5 see p. 81, note. 


? Pp. 139-40, note. 

0 Pp. 155, 181, 193, 206-7. See Guillaume des Roches’s statement on the rights 
and duties of the seneschal (Teulet, Layettes, i. 267-8, nos. 723-4, August 1204). The 
supremacy of the seneschal was recognised generally, from Burgundy to the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. It shows the significance of Henry II’s claim to be seneschal of France 
(Viollet, Hist. des institutions politiques, ii. 110-11; Baluze, Miscellanea, iv. 486). 

™ Beautemps-Beaupré, pp. 6-8. 

"? Pp. 39-40, 82-8, 89-92, 425 sqq. Cf. phrases like barones familiares comites 
(a. 1135, p. 87). The survival of Roman and Frankish words should be noted in this 


connexion ; curia puplica succeeded by boni homines, rachimburdi, &c.: and compare 
the use of cliens. 





The Wars of Religion in the Périgord 


HE following essay is based on the archives of the Vivans 
family, of Gageac, in the department of the Dordogne, which 
run from 1578 to 1592, the date of the death of Geoffroy de Vivans 
before Villandraut. They include also a letter of 1597, which is 
important for the present article. For the purpose of tracing the 
introduction of the Reformed opinions into the Périgord, and so 
rendering the Vivans papers more intelligible, a series of short 
extracts from the municipal archives of Bergerac will be given in 
chronological order, and the Vivans letters after 1578 will be used 
to illustrate and expand these extracts.' 

The most striking points which the study of these papers brings 
out are the following :— 

1. The method by which the defence of towns occupied by the 
Huguenots was carried out. Of this Périgueux furnishes a good 
illustration. 

2. The chaotic condition of the judicial administration; the 
futility of parliamentary arréts when their object was protected by 
the king of Navarre and in a district where those of the religion 
were powerful ; also the disregard of the letters of protection of 
the king of Navarre as far as regards the parlement in the chief 
town of his own government, within which he was not even allowed 
the right of entry. 

3. The want of faith exhibited by both sides in observing the 
frequent edicts of pacification. Hostilities hardly ever really 
ceased; no redress was obtainable from the catholic governors; and 
the crown of France was as futile in enforcing its edicts in any 


! Besides these the chief sources from which I have drawn my information are the 
Vivans archives, the Juwrade of Bergerac, the Lettres missives of Henry IV, the 
chronicle of the curé Dupuy, who wrote in 1629 with a strong catholic bias, and whose 
accuracy is often suspect, and two monographs by M. Gustave Charrier, archivist of 
the town archives at Bergerac, Geoffroy de Vivans and Le Siége de Domme. My sincere 
thanks are due to M. le comte de Laverrie de Vivans for giving me access to the family 
papers, and to M. Charrier, who made an inventory of the papers and gave me much 
help and information from the archives of his own department. I learned lately with 
great regret of the death of M. Charrier. His learning and kindness will make his 
loss a great one to all interested in the history of South-Western France. 
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but Politique districts as was the king of Navarre in enforcing his 
in the catholic parts of his government. 

4, The importance attached to Bergerac as a centre of com- 
munication and provisions for the rest of the Périgord, owing to 
its fine waterway to Bordeaux, and the fertile nature of its environs 
in an otherwise poor country. 

The first trustworthy mention of the introduction of the religion 
prétendue reformée is that contained in the Jurade of Bergerac, 
20 November 1545, when the baillie Messire Jehan de Bebriau 
states that the Franciscan brother Marenton empreschant derniére- 
ment la Caresme en la présente ville avoit sémé tout plein derreurs ; 
again, three preachers from Sainte Foy avoient nyé le purgatoire 
nyé le St Sacrement. The president of the court of Bordeaux, 
M. de la Chassaigne, and two assessors came to try the case against 
ceulz de la sept du dit Marentin et prescheurs. They were con- 
demned to be beheaded. By this time the adherents of the new 
faith have become numerous, for they pullulent plus que jamais et 
vont de nuyt en armes cassant et frappant les habitants de la présante 
ville, et davantage puis troys jours en ca ont abatu et brisé certaines 
croix estant autour de la presente ville. The Calvinist views were 
established in Bergerac by the conversion of no less a person than 
the lieutenant-general of the sénéchaussée, M. Pierre Peynet, who 
caused protestantism to be preached publicly and authorised the 
demolition of ecclesiastical buildings. 

In 1560 a synod was held at Bergerac, and wandering pastors 
were everywhere received ‘as angels of Paradise bringing deliver- 
ance,’ and in many cases even the priests of the villages paid for 
their journeys. In the following year a young pastor from Geneva, 
Simon Brumier, ‘ who was going from castle to castle and infecting 
them with his diabolical doctrine,’ was imprisoned and died in 
prison at Périgueux. He was buried in ground set apart for those 
who had suffered the penalty of death, and the passers-by threw 
stones on his grave for a perpetual anathema.’ Périgueux, as 
opposed to Bergerac, never ceased to be catholic at heart, and 
tended to favour the league even during the Huguenot occupation. 
In the same year we have proof of the fact that protestantism was 
the favourite religion at Bergerac, for the convents of the Jacobins, 
Cordeliers, and Carmelites were converted, the Church of St. Martin 
was demolished and of the materials a temple was built in the 
mercadil, A monk preached there ‘the said religion, which had for 
many years past been preferred.’ 

In October 1568 the mayor and consuls of Bergerac, in an 
address to the commissaires ordered by the king, Charles IX, to 
hold inquest in Guienne, complained that, contrary to the ‘ edict of 
January ’ (thus in the Jurade, but usually known as the Pacification 

? Dupuy, L’estat de Véglise du Périgord. 
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of Amboise, of March 15638), inroads were made by the gendarmerie, 
who pillaged and insulted the folk, under the pretext of stopping 
the exercise of the Reformed religion. These complaints appear as 
‘heard and obtained’ 7 October, but there is no evidence to show 
that order was restored or its disturbers punished. The next 
event of interest recorded in the Jurade is a séance of the Chambre 
Ardente at the convent of the Cordeliers, 18-26 June 1565; the 
room in which the sitting was held was upholstered at the charge 
of the town, and the cost of chairs, wine, fruit, bread, and butter 
is detailed in ten items. In 1567 Charles held the grands jours 
of the parlement of Bordeaux at Périgueux, and took from Bergerac 
the siege presidial, and ordered its walls to be dismantled: further, 
a regiment was sent to overawe the inhabitants. The peace of 
March, known as the edict of Longjumeau, was proclaimed in 1568, 
and was, as usual, badly observed: by November all pretence was 
at an end and disorder had again become general. 

During this month the companies of Montluc, and of the sieur 
de Leberon, his nephew, arrived at Bergerac like a swarm of locusts, 
damaging property and eating the inhabitants out of house and 
home; and three months later arrived the Sieur Saint-Geniés, lieu- 
tenant in the Périgord, and he did worse. ‘ He committed so many 
outrages that almost all the inhabitants were forced to leave and there 
was no one to work in the town.’ Saint-Geniés is further said to 
have thrown down the walls and gates, so that we are led to suppose 
that Charles’s order to that effect, given during the grands jours at 
Périgueux, had not been carried out. Fortunately for Bergerac 
the incursion into the Périgord of the army of the princes, led by 
the admiral, caused a panic in the catholic leaders’ minds, and 
Montluc sent his son and men out from Bergerac to oppose their 
advance. The townsfolk seized on this opportunity to pray the 
seigneur dela Beaume, a catholic above suspicion, but not fanatical, 
to be their governor; they explained to him the outrages and 
brigandage done by Montluc and besought him to shield them from 
the anger of theking. La Beaume, however, never got the proffered 
post, for the seigneur de Pilles, after having resisted a siege by 
the royal forces at St. Jean d’Angély, recovered Bergerac for the 
protestants by a coup de main and with the connivance of the 
inhabitants. On this occasion the victorious Huguenots showed 
themselves no more humane in the treatment of their enemies 
than were the followers of Montluc. 

The accounts printed below give some idea of the rapacity of 


Moniluc; on comparing them with the expenses of La Beaume the 
difference will be obvious. 
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Frais faicts au retour de Monseigneur de Montluc venant de Périgueux. 
8 


premiérement en veau ‘ ix iii 
plus neuf moutons tant pour les sergents que 
pour les officiers  . ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ xix iii 
plus xxxiiii chapons . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ix x 
plus xviii perdrix ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° vii ii 
plus xi lapins i perdrix ‘ : i iii 
plus 1 fromage de forme pesant 8 libres 1 qu. ‘ i x 
plus 1 quartier de lard pesant 18 libres. : ii xiiii 
plus 1 quarteron d’oranges ° ‘ ° ‘ v 
» Slivreschandelles . ' ‘ ‘ ; iv Vv 
»» MN poivre verjus vinaigre . . : . x 
»» en beurre et autres espices . ° e ‘ vii x 
» pour les fruits et auttres . ° ° ‘ xviii 
»» aux secretaires de la Coms* de vivres ‘ ii = xii 


»» pour quatre jupes d’avoine ou orge  . ‘ _xxxii 


plus pour la maison de Monseigneur le maréchal 


de Mirepoix . ° ‘ ‘ . xxxilii xv 
plus pour Moss de la Terride ‘ : ‘ - X&xxix xi 
ss 6 le sénéchal ; ; d j x ii 





One day’s expenses for Monsieur de la Beaume amounted to— 


s 
un chevreau és 4 , ; P 4 17 


plus un quartier de vedel ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 18 
»» une paire de Poulet 
» enpainblanc . 
» deux livres chandelles 
»» demi douzaine oranges 4 ‘ 4 
pour porterdila Beaume . ° ‘ ‘ : 1 


~] 


bo bo oS oS Cr 


This was Sunday’s menu; Friday being a fast day, the list is still 
more moderate, but a somewhat large item appears for fish and 
candles. 

In August 1570 Bergerac received the news of the peace of 
St. Germain, with bonfires and every demonstration of joy; the 
town was cited as one of the two places in Guienne where the 
Reformed religion might be practised in full liberty. The folks 
took the opportunity to restore their walls, and many of the minor 
nobility of the Périgord had by;this time become Huguenots. In 
1572 Langoiran* was appointed governor of Bergerac, and he 
ordered the final destruction of conventual buildings, the materials 
of which were used for fortifying the town. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s did not directly affect Bergerac, owing to the 
strength of the protestants in that region, but indirectly the Péri- 


* Guy de Montferrand, baron of Langoiran, and younger brother of Charles de 
Montferrand, governor of Bordeaux. 
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gord lost many of the nobles of the religion who had gone to Paris 
on the occasion of Henry’s marriage with Marguerite de Valois. 
Amongst the more conspicuous victims from the province were 
Ségur de Pardaillon, De Pilles, Francois Caumont de la Force and 
his eldest son: by good fortune the youngest of the Caumonts, 
afterwards marshal of France, escaped the butchery. 

The birth of the Politiques in the following year was of the 
greatest importance to the protestants, for since the massacre 
matters had gone badly for them, and the treaty of La Rochelle, 
June 1573, gave real satisfaction only to the three strong towns of 
La Rochelle, Montauban, and Nimes, and three months later to 
Sancerre. The Politiques were most numerous in the south, and of 
these Henry Damville, the governor of Languedoc, was the best 
known. The principles of the Politiques, or the want of them, 
have been much discussed: it seems unlikely that they had any 
very clear ideas of the value of toleration nor were such ideas 
possible in the sixteenth century ; but they at least saw the advan- 
tages of peace and of a stable and tolerable government. It was 
the Politiques who, later, during the wars of the League, secured 
the final triumph of Henry IV; and so they are entitled to the 
credit of having largely contributed to saving the monarchy and 
even the country of France from utter ruin. Bergerac, although 
willing enough to profit by the diversion made by the Politiques, 
was at heart opposed to them and fiercely Calvinist ; consequently 
the governor La Beaume, not to be confounded with the seigneur 
de la Beaume, was removed. He was a protestant, but had not 
fought against the king of France and had not enough fanaticism 
to please the predominant party in the district of Bergerac ; his 
proper place was amongst the Politiques. At this point the letters, 
which become more and more excited, of M. de Bourdeille, 
seneschal of the Périgord, to the king of France are of much interest 
and show the great importance attached by both sides to the 
possession of Bergerac. The first, to Charles IX, written in March 
1574, points out that as Bergerac is a great centre for provisioning 
its loss is a great blow to the royal party ; further, that Langoiran, 
now protestant governor, has fortified it, which is of import to all 
Guienne, for by its means the rebels of Languedoc and Provence 
can easily communicate with and join those of Poitou and Anjou. 
On 8 April he writes— 


et que... . aujourdhuy il a esté adverty que les seigneurs de Terride 
et Reyne se assemblent avecque ceulx de Béarn pour venir se joindre 
avecque le dict La Noue 4 Bergerac. 

[On the 24th] Trois des principales villes du dict pays sont prises 
par ceulx de la nouvelle religion qui sont, Bergerac, Sarlac (Sarlat) & 
Essigeac, et le reste du pays grandement mangé et foulé de la gendar- 
merie. 
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The same letter states that Vivans has left Sarlat to reinforce 
Langoiran at Bergerac. 


[17 May] Faut aussy remonstrer que les dicts Huguenots fortifient bien 
fort la ville de Bergerac, et pour cet effect controignent les paysans de 
trois et quatre lieus des environs d’aller travailler 4 la fortification. 


Towards the end of the year the government of Paris decided 
to send into Guienne 6,000 men, chiefly reiters, commanded by 
the count Lavanguyon and M. de Bourdeille. Their attempts to 
take Bergerac by siege were foiled by Vivans and Langoiran. The 
letters of M. de Bourdeille now become more agitated. On 
20 January 1575 he writes to Henry IIJ— 

On me pourroit dire qu’il seroit necessaire de nettoyer plustost la 
Hainetonge de Pons et Boulleville; mais je repondrois sur cela qu’on 
aura aussitost pris le dict Bragairac, que ceulx la, qui vous est cent mille 
fois de plus grande importance. 


On 15 February he informs the king that Langoiran, the 
vicomte de Gourdon, Savailhan, Vivans, and others are lodged 
beyond the Dordogne with one cannon and some small pieces ; he 
implores that M. de Montpensier and some reinforcements should 
be sent and states that La Noue will join Langoiran. 

Si cest orage la tombe en ce pays je n’ay puissance ny moyen pour le 
soutenir, parceque M. de Monpensier a envoyé toutes ses forces au sieur 
de Ruffec lequel j’ay adverty aestant cecy. . . 

Je vous supplie encore un coup y penser et surtout nous envoyer 


M. de Monpensier de par deca, autrement nos afaires s’y porteront fort 
mal. 


On 29 May he declares that there are no means of preventing 
Langoiran from stirring up revolt in the province as much as he 
wills, and foresees the fall of Périgueux. The circumstances of 
the capture of Périgueux by the Huguenots are interesting. On 
6 August 1575 the proprietor of the inn of the Chapeau Vert, near the 
bridge, who was a partisan of the religion, and in whose house the first 
preaching had taken place some years previously, by name Petit 
Pierre, introduced by night into his garden four or five hundred 
arquebusiers and forty gentilshommes, who remained there in silence 
till seven in the morning, the hour when the drawbridge was let 
down. Part of these men, disguised as peasants, and led by Lam- 
bertie, were crossing the bridge, when an old sergeant noticed that 
the hands of Lambertie were white and beautiful and ornamented 
with rings. He immediately understood that this was no group of 
ordinary peasants and sprang at the officer’s throat; the sergeant 
was instantly stabbed by Dutranchant, one of Langoiran’s lieu- 
tenants. The second troop, led by Captain Faure‘ (or Jaure) and 


‘ The name is uncertain. Faure seems more natural, but a Captain Jaure is often 
mentioned subsequently in the Jurade. 
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La Palanque, came to their help and hurled the arms of the guard 
of the bridge, which were piled on a table, into the river. Imme- 
diately two companies of Vivans, which had been ambushed in a 
neighbouring farm, rushed up and entered the town on horseback. 
There was a desperate struggle at the Porte Taillefer. The town 
was pillaged for three days and the plundering only ceased on the 
arrival of Turenne and La Noue. Faure and La Palanque had as 
their share of the plunder the casket of the body of St. Front. 
These two took the casket to the castle of Tiregant on horseback, 
and said to all whom they met qu’ils aimoient bien St Front puis 
qu’ils le mettoient d& cheval et eulx alloient a pied. The casket 
was melted into sheets of gold and silver, and the relics were: 
thrown into the Dordogne.® 

The edict of Beaulieu-les-Loches, better known as the peace of 
Monsieur, 15 May 1576, accorded a very large degree of liberty to 
the Reformed, and Henry of Navarre, who had abjured catholicism 
at Alencgon, was given the government of Guienne. But the capital, 
Bordeaux, shut its gates against the Béarnais. The Huguenots 
remained in undisturbed possession of Périgueux and were occupied 
in entirely demolishing the convents of the Franciscan, Dominican, 
and Augustinian friars; St. Etienne, which was at that time the 
cathedral, was ruined ; and St. Front, the magnificent church, now 
the cathedral, which is the admiration of all visitors to Périgueux, 
was only spared because it was feared that the fall of such a mass 
of masonry would render the town uninhabitable. Most of the 
townsfolk, however, remained catholic and several attempts were 
made to get rid of the Huguenots. One such attempt was made 
and failed on Innocents’ Day,® but some authorities describe it as 
the lendemain de Noél, that is St. Stephen’s. There are two 
letters of M. de Bourdeille to the consuls of Bergerac on this subject. 
He was a great letter-writer and a fussy man; he appears to have 
been a genuine royalist—for war when the king was at war, and 
for peace when the king desired that the edicts of peace should be 
observed. In any case he was opposed to the League. 


[30 December 1577.] 
Messieurs les Consuls: je ne fus jamais plus marri et desplaisant que 
de ce quy est arrivé 4 Périgueux. A ceste cause, j’envoye le porteur 
devers le roy de Navarre et M. le mareschal de Biron, pour le leur faire 
entendre afin d’y mectre ordre de bon heure, et que pour quelques particu- 
liers tout en général ne souffre. Je vous prye bien affectueusement de 


5 It is not very clear what actually happened to the reliquary of St. Front. The casket 
was evidently of gold and silver, but no mention is made of the jewels with which 
such reliquaries were often studded. The word translated ‘sheets’ would equally 
mean ‘blades,’ but blades of gold and silver could only be of use as souvenirs or for 
purposes utterly foreign to the fierce Huguenot soldiers of the day. 

° It was led by the sieur Couture: letter of Bourdeille. 


eo IE 
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tenir la main que l’edict de pacification ’ soit observé ; car je vous asseure 
que le roy ® le veut et l’entend, et quand il scaura cela dont je l’ai adverty, 
je crains qu’il ne le laissera pas impuny: quand 4 moi, je m’esforceray 
de tous mes moyens d’obéir aux commandements du Roy et du roy de 
Navarre. Sy vous voyez qu’il se fasse quelque chose au préjudice de 
l'edict, je vous prye m’en advertir, car s'il est besoing, moy meme j’irai 
et n’epargneray vye ni biens. 
Vostre affectionne bon amy 
BourDEILLE.? 


A fortnight later he wrote on the same subject, but more pre- 

cisely— 
{13 January 1578.] 

Messrs le Consuls, j’envoye une copie des lettres patantes du Roy, 
pour les faire publier et par icelles vous cognoistrés l’affection que sa 
Majesté a que l’edict de la Paix soit entretenu, et hier mesme il m’envoya 
ung We ses coureurs avec une lettre par laquelle il me mande qu’il est fort 
marri de ce qui est advenu 4 Périgueux, et qu’il faira cognoistre 4 ung 
chascun qu’il désire que ses edicts et commandements soyent obéis par 
la punition qu’il délibére de faire de ceste entreprinse ; pourquoy je vous 
prye de tenir la main que le dict edict soit entretenu, et de ma part j’en 
feray de mesme ; s’il vient quelque chose de nouveau, je vous prye m’en 
vouloir advertir. 


BourpDEILue.!” 


Both these letters were sent from Bourdeille. 

According to the Jurade of Périgueux, Vivans was first named 
governor of Périgueux on 17 January 1578. The protestant 
governors of that town seem to have been Langoiran, Viscount 
Turenne, De Choupes, De Vivans, and finally Captain Belsunce,'' 
who lost it. The first official notice of Vivans as governor is found 
in a letter dated Foix, 22 March, 1578, in which Henry makes pro- 
vision to ensure a proper dignity to his devoted adherent. Vivans’s 
receipt was not sent till more than two months later,'? probably 
a sign that the king of Navarre had difficulty in enforcing his 
orders. The letters to the governor, Geoffroy de Vivans, now form 
the best history of, and comment on, the progress of affairs in the 
Périgord, and especially on the events which happened in Périgueux 
and Bergerac. 

In the first letter, dated at Lectoure, 1 February 1578, the king 
of Navarre states that he has kept back Captain Donninge to try 
to get him to take tle payment due to the garrison of Périgueux. 
The postscript is in the king’s own hand: Monsr de Vivans je vous 


7 The treaty of Bergerac, 17 Sept. 1577. * Henry III. 
® Archives of Bergerac, carton 4, no. 17. © Tbid. 
"' The famous bishop of that name was born a protestant. His statue, near the 
cathedral, is familiar to visitors to Marseilles. 
'2 It is dated 6 June, Périgueux. Archives des Busses-Pyrénées, carton 23, no. 22. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIV. UU 
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prye bien faire bonne garde des prisonniers quy ont esté prys a 
la citadelle.* 

The second letter, dated Nérac, 25 April 1578," prays the governor 
to delay his departure from Périgueux until the dawn of more 
settled times and until there is a better hope of the maintenance of 
peace. In the third, dated at the same place, on 16 May,'> Henry 
states that there are present with him Marshal Biron, De Foix 
(conseiller), Molé, and Le Lyeur (maitre des comptes), to enforce the 
treaty (of Bergerac) and to proceed against all contraventions. 
He further expresses his surprise and displeasure at the attempt 
on Périgueux and urges the governor to take measures to ensure 
the safety of the town. In the fourth letter, also dated from Nérac, 
on 12 June,'® Henry states that he is pleased with the report 
written by De Lussas of the governor’s conduct, and prays Vivans 
to return, as soon as ever his domestic affairs allow him, to his 
post, where his presence is more and more necessary. 

The miscellaneous letters of the time all insist on the same 
subject—the extraordinary importance of Périgueux, and the 
confidence felt by the Huguenots in Vivans. In a letter dated 
Saint Jean d’Angély, on 1 April,'’ the prince de Condé com- 
ments on the necessity of keeping open eyes for the defence of 
Périgueux and on avoiding any disturbance of the peace. An- 
other, on precisely the same subject, is dated from the same 
place on the following 24 November.!* Again, in another '® Condé 
writes that with all his affection he cannot pity De Vivans being 
confined to Périgueux, 


que vous scavez est une place de telle et si grande importance quelle 
merite bien d’estre baillée en garde 4 ung gentilhomme duquel la vertu, 
fidellité et bonne affection attendroict du party et de tout ce qui le concerne, 
soit congnue d’ung chacun.’ 


In a letter*’ dated Turenne (Correze), 21 February, to the church 
of Bergerac, asking for help towards the keep of the garrison at 
Périgueux, M. de Turenne reminds them that, after God, all hope 
of preserving Périgueux depends on Vivans and his troops. 

On 4 March Vivans writes from Périgueux to warn the consuls 
of Bergerac of an attempt to be made on their town. 


Messieurs, je vous avise qu’il ya une grande entreprinse sur vous, 
laquelle se doibt exécuter seste seupmaine ou au commencement de |’autre : 
croyez que ce ne sont point nouvelles de parloirs, car je le sé de fort bon 


4’ Vivans archives, file 23, no. 34. This letter, like nearly all the following 
examples, is endorsed, ‘ Monsr de Vivans, gouverneur de Périgueulx.’ 

‘4 Ibid. file 23, no. 35. 8 Tbid. file 23, no. 37. 

16 Thid. file 23, no. 38. 

7 Ibid. file 23, no. 96. The seal bears a crown in which are three fleurs de lys. 

'® File 23, no. 96 bis. File 23, no. 97. 

20 Archives of Bergerac, carton 4, no. 17. 
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lieu. Prenez y garde. Si je savoys et cognoisoys les auteurs, je vous le 
manderoys.”! 


According to Vivans an ordonnance by King Henry of Navarre, 
dated Montauban, 6 July, granted 300 livres tournoises for his 
monthly pay.” This was countersigned by Desbressey, greffier des 
comptes of Deschamps, treasurer-general of the Périgord, Nérac, 
18 November. Vivans acknowledged the receipt from Périgueux. 
This large sum is a proof of the importance attached to the 
governorship of Périgueux and of Henry’s affection for Vivans. 

The following procés-verbaux in a cahier of ten pages relating 
to the defence of Périgueux are of great interest; many will be 
quoted in full, but of some of the less interesting sittings only 
an abstract need be given.** They begin on the day on which 
Vivans assumed the governorship of the town. 


Du xvii* jaavier 1578. 

Acistans messieurs de Vivans gouverneur, de Vallier le maire, Des- 
peyrut, Ducros, d’ André, de Vige, Martin et Capp"* Batereaux et de Couder. 
Couder a p® une letre de monsieur de Turenne, du xiiii de janvier, icelle 
a esté ouy, sur l’assemblée de Brageyrac, par le corps de la ville, vers 
laquelle il avoit esté depputté, qui a mys par devers le Conseil l’extrait de 
ce qui a esté faict en lad: assemblée, et daultant que par icelle il a esté 
arresté que la noblesse de Périgort entretiendroit vingt soldatz, oultre les 
ordonnés pour la garde de la ville de Périgueux pour le premier moys, et 
pour le second le tiers estat dud: pays de Périgort, et pour le tiers le pays 
d’Agenois. A esté ordonné qu’en toute dilligence les lettres et despeches 
pour cest effect, par le sieur de Turenne seroient envoyées aux gentiz- 
hommes de Périgort par messagers expres aux fraix des maire et consuls 
et que le moys pour le payement des soldatz commencera aussitost que 
l’argent sera levé. 

A este remonstré par M. André que Me Pre Armand, lieutenant criminel 
au siége de Périgueux, avoit volonté de se retirer en ceste ville pour exercer 
son estat, suyvy de quatre ou cinq conseilhers dud: siége pourvu qu'il 
plaise 4 Monsieur le gouverneur luy permettre. 

Pour fere le foussé et parrepied du fort, est ordonné que les maire et 
consuls forniront des maneuvres, jusques 4 dix chaqun jour et qu’ilz 
pourvoiront 4 l’advitallement dud: fort en diligence. 

A esté ouy Mons. André sur l’accusation et responces de Dupuy, 
soldat. 

A esté ordonné que les prisons luy seront ouvertes et commandement 
de vuider la ville incontinant a peyne de la vye. 

: Lundy du xx* janvier. 

Acistans le gouverneur, de Vallier, de Lussas,24 Ducros, Goridin, 
Pasquet, de Chalup, de Vige, Laporte et Couder. A esté arresté que led: 

2! Archives of Bergerac, carton 4, no. 17 bis. 


22 Archives des Basses-Pyrénées, carton 23, no. 33. 
23 Vivans archives, file 22, no. 3. 


4 The mayor. ‘Sur les remonstrations de Mons* Goudin, cons magistrat au 
siége, concernant |’entretient de Monsieur le gouverneur pour son asseurance et de 
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s‘ de la Borie, viendra trouver Mons. le gouverneur au convent des non- 
nains en ceste ville pour luy declarer son intention, comme pareilhment 
ceulx de st Astier depputeront ceulx que bon leur semblera, pour entrer 
en conférence de ce qui apartiendra 4 l’observation de l’édict, et pour ce 
faict sont despechés passeportz, particuliérement aux susd: et autres, pour 
l’asseurance de leurs personnes. A esté proposé par Mons. le gouverneur 
que des informations faictes sur l’enterprinse faicte *° sur le fort de ceste 
ville, le double en avoit esté delivré au sieur de Coustures, et que le 
contenu en la deposition de Bordes, prisonier, luy avoit esté écrite de mot 
& mot par ung catholique. A esté ordonné que Pieuche, commis du 
greffier, viendra comparoistre au conseil en personne pour estre ouy sur 
ce dessus. 

Et incontinant led: Pieuche a esté ouy et faict serment, en tel cas 
requis, moyenant lequel a dict 4 la damnation de son ame sur ce dessus 
n’avoir bailhé ny delivré coppie desd: charges et informations ny audition 
i personne qui soit, si n’est une coppie seullement pour envoyer vers le 
Roy de Navarre, et qu’il n’a aulcune cognoissance avec led: Coustures, 
se soubmétant a toutes rigueurs en cas qu’il l’ayt faict. 


The next documents relate to provisioning the fort. It was 
ordered that flour and food should be placed in the fort in a room, 
of which the governor and the mayor should keep the keys ; that 
the powder stored in the townhall should be placed in the fort for 


greater security and that a general watch should be kept on the 
deportment of the inhabitants. 


Du xxvii® Janvier 1578. 


Acistans Mons. le gouverneur, Messieurs de Lussas, de Puypeyroux,”° 
d’André, Vigoreux, Pasquier, Veyrel et Couder. A esté arresté que M™ 
de Arphaure,”’ Couder et Peytevy y feront les dilligences dans deux jours 
d’amasser toutz les vivres, promis au conseil général, pour avitallement. 
du fort et en ce supplient M. le gouverneur. 

A esté aussi arresté qu’on feroit pareilhe dilligence envers les susd: 
d’assembler du filet et estoupes de lin pour faire cinq cens brasses de 
cordes d’arquebuze, pour mettre dans led: fort; et pour en fere dilligence 
a esté commis led: s de Vigoreux. 

A esté arresté que pour randre les puitz dud: fort en bon estat que le 
s' de Veyrie fera dilligence de recouvrer ung puzatier le plus dilligemment 
que faire se pourra. 

A esté arresté que & peyne de cent solz ung chacun qui sera de garde 
se trouvera aux ouvertures des portes en leurs propres personnes. 

A esté arresté que la porte de la Lymongeanne sera fermée et la porte 
de la Guillerie ouverte, si mieulx les habitans de lad: ruhe de la Lymon- 
geanne n’ayment fere ung rasteaux en icelle. 


sa retraicte en ceste ville, ensemble sur la remonstration faicte par Mons de Lussas, 
maire ....’ He and De Vallier are thus both called mayor in the same month, an 
Orfaure is known to have been mayor in that year. 

*s The allusion is doubtful; but it is probable that reference is made to the attempt 
of Guillaume de Leymarie, D’Hautefort de Rognac, and others. 


26 Consul. 27 Francois Orfaure was mayor 1578-1579. 
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Du V° febvrier 1578. 
Acistans Monsieur** & Mess. le maire, la Sauliére con*’, Pasquet et 


Vigoreux, advocatz du Roy, Puypeyroux, Baptereau sergent majour, 
Chalupz fréres et Couder. 


This séance was occupied with the providing of wood for the 
guards and gave further orders for the keeping up of the well, 
referred to in the previous séance. The next, of the 12th, contains 
the same names with the addition of M. Charon and Mugnier. It 
is an interesting séance, dealing with forced labour at the town 
defences, with the mounting guard, and with the overcrowding of 
soldiers in certain houses. It is to be remembered that the 
governor and municipal council had to keep a constant eye ‘on the 
deportment’ of the inhabitants, for the majority of the people of 
Périgueux were not zealous for the protestant domination. 


Pour le regard des maneuvres qui estoient tenus de venir chaqun jour 
A esté ordonné que ceulx qui ont été commandés de venir travailler et 
qui ont fally seront executés comme pareilhement seront toutz les autres 
qui défaudront doresnavent. 

M. le maire envoyera quérir toutz les soirs celluy qui sera de garde 
pour sgavoir qui manquera et le défailhant sera exécuté. 

Et entreront précisément les habitans & leur garde 4 six heures du 
soir aux peynes que dessus. 

Pour le regard des logis surchargés. Est ordonné que le précédent 
appoinctement sortira a esfect et que Mons. Puypeyroux en advertira led: 
Laporte, lequel comparoistra pardevant monsieur,” demain a viii heures 
précisement a peyne de xxv#; et néantlmoins sera faict un bandoul *° par 
la ville, que tous ceulx qui ont souldatz lougés chez eulx, ayent 4 raporter 
les étiquettes 4 lad: heure de viii heures pour estre pourveu aux plainctes 
qui se sont faictz pour raison des logis comme il apartiendra. 


On the 19th orders were again issued by the same persons 
for guard-mounting and for the logis surchargés; it was 
further required that the sergeants in each parish feront venir 
hommes, charrettes et beufz pour le service de la ville, ainsi 
quil sera advisé est commandé par lesd: maire et consulz. As 
this order is from the civil members of the council it seems probable 
that the service de la ville is sanitary work, as in the modern 
sense of the phrase. These sanitary orders were not infrequent in 
the sixteenth century, but they were rarely carried to any practical 
results. 

On the 26th the same acistans, without Charon, Couder, and 
Baptereau, passed the usual orders for the manewvres*'—ihat is, 
the routine work of the defence, digging, storing food and ammuni- 
tion, and probably never manceuvres in the modern sense of the word. 


8 De Vivans. 29 The governor, 
* An official notice made to the sound of the trumpet. 
*' Used at times simply in the sense of workmen. 
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It enjoined that the inhabitants should do the rounds and guard 
mounting, et que les défailhans seront exécutés. From a passage 
which appears later this exécwtés would simply signify fine or 
imprisonment, or both. The captain Baptereau is to restrain 
violence on the soldiers and to see that justice is done. The well 
continues to exercise the minds of the council of defence, and an 
order is made for the inspection of the corn and flour in the 
magazine, pour scavoir s’ilz se gastent. Further an order is to be 
made for the recovery of money from the churches who ought to 
contribute to the keep of the garrison. Altogether this séance shows 
a certain nervousness and considerable distrust of the townsfolk. 

On 12 March the same acistans, with Charon and Baptereau, 
were in the old difficulty about getting the manewvres duly per- 
formed, and, what was more serious, the lack of keenness shown by 
the sergeants in enforcing the same ; et défault que lesd: sergens ne 
feront en ce leur debvoir et faire venir lesd: maneuvres, seront 
lesd: sergens exécutés pour la somme de cinquante solz et tenir 
prison. The next entry is of interest in showing the difference of 
the methods of the authorities when dealing with the ecclesiastical 
bodies and their own supporters. 

Pour le reguard de ferrer les rasteaulx. 

Est ordonné qu’il sera faict perquisition des portes de fer de st Front, 
pour ce faict estre employées 4 ferrer lesd: rasteaulx ; sy non sera prins 
du fer en la maison du petit Pierre ou il s’en trouvera et luy sera payé. 


The next entries deal with some complaints made, probably not 
without reason, by the catholics against the Huguenot soldiers, 
and a soulagement is promised. Orders are given to see about the 
well and to inspect the magazine. Finally dilligence sera faict 
de rechef denvoyer aulx églises pour recouvrer argent. 


Du xix® mars. 
Acistans Monsieur, Messieurs Sauliére, André, Vigoreux, Ducros 
ministre, Brugiére, Chalup, Charon, Thomasson, Pelleau, et Premeyrol 
consulz, Louvic, Lavignac, Gravier, Lapierre, Orphaure, Couder et autres. 


This séance is concerned with the deliberation upon a letter of 
M. de Bourdeille desiring De Lussas to attend some local estates at 
St. Astier.*? The council of Périgueux decide to demand what 
authority there is for holding estates in any place but in that in 
which they have been held from all time, and resolve to bring to 
the notice of Henry of Navarre and Turenne the prejudice caused 
by such illegitimate estates. The proces verbal is given in full. 

Sur la deliberation tenue sur certaine lettre envoyée par M. de Bordeilhe, 
senechal de Périgort, a M. le maire de Périgueux, aulx fins de se trouver 
i St Astier, pour assister comme desfiniteur des Estatz et pourvoir a 
certains affaires qu'il dict concerner tout le pays de Périgort. 


%° Eleven miles from Périgueux, in the direction of Bordeaux. 
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A esté advisé que sera escript aud: sieur de Bordeilhe une lettre par 
Ms. les consulz de la présent ville, en absence dud: sieur maire, et luy 
remonstrer que de toute antienneté on a tenu les Estatz aux principales 
villes du pays, mesmes en la present ville comme capitalle dud: pays, et 
qu’en la ville de St Astier l’accés ne peult estre libre a ceulx de Périgueux, 
pour les raisons qu’il scait bien, et qu’on desireroit bien veoir la commis- 
sion en vertu de laquelle lad: assemblée se faict, pour en advertier led: 
sieur maire, pour s’y trouver si besoing est et en lieu non suspect. 

A esté aussi advisé d’escripre au Roy de Navarre et 4 M. le Viscomte 
de Turenne, pour leur faire entendre le préjudice que telles assemblées 
faictes en autres lieux que ceulx qu’on a de coustume, et les affaires qui 
s’y peuvent traicter au préjudice** du publicq et de leur particulier, affin 
d’escripre aud: sieur de Bourdeilhe, et que telles choses n’abviennent plus, 


comme y ayant le principal intérestz et tenans le premier rang aux 
Estatz. 


Another sitting on the same day, attended by the same acistans 
with the addition of Marty and Captains Domenge and Baptereau, 
decided that the expense of the journey of the messenger to the 
king of Navarre, in conformity with the previous arrét, should be 
borne partly by the mayor and consuls, and partly by a levy on 
individuals. 

An undated procés-verbal of the same month is of no particular 
interest: it deals with the usual difficulties of the maneuvres, the 
well, and guard mounting, with the difference that satisfaction is 
given to those who have a valid excuse for being absent. 


Est ordonné que lesd: habitans qui seront ordonnés 4 fere gardes et 
rondes se trouveront en personne et ceulx qui ny si pourront trouver, 
ayant excuze légitime, bailheront ung habitant natif de la ville, duquel y 
aura certain tesmoinage de sa fidellité pour estre mys au lieu du vacquant 


et en sera faict rolle chaqun jour, . . . sur peyne que ceulx qui défaudront 
& ce dessus seront executés. 


The links in the progress of events at Périgueux are, from this 
point, best traced by means of extracts from Henry’s letters to 
the governor and extracts from the archives of Bergerac. The 
following letter to Vivans may be quoted in full because only a 
fragment of it is to be found in the lettres missives. 


[Nerac, 5 March 1579.] 

Monsr de Vivant. Ayant esté en la conférance prins resolution pour 
l’establissement de la paix, il fault 4 présent raporter toutes déliberations 
4 ceste resolution : et pourtant je ne puys vous donner advis sur l’un des 
poinctz de vostre lettre que celuy 11. Quant au payement de la garnison, 
Monsr le mareschal de Biron m’a promis et asseuré qu’il vous pourvoira 
dans troys ou quatre jours tant pour raison de ce que vous es deub jusques 
a présant que pour l’advenir, en sorte que vous n’en serez aucunement en 


** In the margin is written: ‘ N’aprouvant l’assemblée derniére des Estatz tenuz a 


Nontron ny par conséquant sa nomination des desfiniteurs et autres délibérations qui 
y ont esté faictes.’ 
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tpeyne ne en longueur, a quoy je tiendray la main de tout ce que je pourray 
et qui dépendra de moy, vous priant, puysque nous avons la paix, d’em- 
pescher que les soldatz ne facent rien au préjudice dont il puisse venir 
plaincte. Je ne vous exhorteray de veiller et prendre garde au faict de 
vostre charge, m’asseurant que vous avez cella trop en recomendation et 
vous vous asseurerez de plus de mon amityé, et que par tous esfectz je la 
vous feroy cognoistre de mesme affection que je prye Dieu, Monr de Vivant, 
yous avoyr en sa saincte garde. 
vostre bien affectionné amy 
Henry.** 


Writing from Bastide du Cerou, 1 December, Henry assures 
Vivans that he will never undertake any enterprise without his 
knowledge.** In January 1580 he regrets that the interview with 
his cousin Montmorency has done nothing towards the establish- 
ment of peace, but he has his consiance deschargée ; moreover, to 
avoid the storm breaking in his government while he is absent, he 
has a mind to go there, and to send Turenne into upper Languedoc 
to keep matters in a peaceful condition. In the king’s own hand 
is a postscript : J’espére estre & Nerac le XXIIII de ce moys ot 
je vous prye me venyr trouver car j’ay extrémement a fayre de 
vous parler.*® 

The next letter, Nerac, 4 April,*’ was written on the eve of the 
outbreak of the seventh civil war, the ‘ Lovers’ War.’ In it the 
king deplores the fact that, on the occasion of his visit to the 
castle of Montaignac, the desires of many (catholics) were evidently 
hostile: he therefore prays Vivans to withdraw from before Mon- 
taignac those who have assembled, but in a quiet manner so as to 
avert any infraction of the edicts. In another letter ** Henry states 
that he desires to make provision for the expenses of the towns 
tenans le party in Vivans’ government, and requests that the 
rolls of the said contributions already made may be sent to 
himself. 

A letter written from ‘Neyrac’ early in the preceding year 
(8 February 1579) * gives at great length the reasons why 
Monsieur de Hautefort,*° the original governor of the Périgord, had 
been superseded by Vivans, and at the same time sends Vivans his 
letters patent. The reasons are obvious and valid: Hautefort was 
deeply implicated in the massacre— 


ayant lors grande et evidente participation aux desordres et faictz lamen- 
tables advenuz en ladite ville‘! audit temps 4 nostre trés grand regret. 


* Vivans archives, file 23, no. 40. % File 23, no. 42. 

86 File 23, no. 43. * File 23, no. 44. 

3 File 23, no. 46. 89 File 21, no. 7. 

* Hautefort, a large village near Nontron, in the Dordogne, famous in Anglo-Angevin 
annals as the castle of the troubadour Bertrand de Born. 

" Paris. 
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A ceste cause . . . cassons et revoquons par ces presantes ladicte provizion 
dudict St de Hottefort. 


Hautefort kept quiet for a time, but after eleven years the 
opportunity seemed favourable to reopen the question, and a 
demand for an enquéte into Vivans’ rights is found among the 
papers of the Bordeaux Parlement.” Hautefort gained nothing by 
his process. 

In 1580 Vivans, owing to the outbreak of the ‘ Lovers’ War,’ 
considered it necessary to augment the armed force at Périgueux, 
and by his orders the consuls occupied themselves in levying on 
their administrés a sum of 3153 crowns to, pay for the garrison 
and augment it by four companies. The levy was several times 
put up to auction before any one could be found who would make 
himself responsible for the levy. The details are worth quoting :— 


De par le Roy. On faict assavoir que qui vouldra prendre et lever la 
somme de trois mil cent cinquante trois escutz ung tiers, au moins disant, 
pour la solde des gens de guerre ordonnez pour la garde de ceste ville, 
pour les mois d’avril dernier et présant moys, ait & se présanter en la 
maison commune de consulat de ceste ville, vendredy prochain, heure de 
huict heures du matin et il y sera receu en baillant bonne et suffisante 
caution. 

Faict a Perigueux le unziesme jour de may mil cing cent quatre vingtz, 
par commandement de messrs les maire et consulz, commissaires en ceste 
partie députez. 

Rousset greffier. 


Les jour, mois et an que dessus, par moy Francois Deyssagnes, sergent 
royal soubz signé, la susdict ordonnance, ’ son de trompe et cry public, a 
esté leue et publiée par les quantons et carrefours de la présant ville, lieux 
acoustumés & faire tels actes et exploitz, par moy 

DeryssaGN_Es sergent royal.** 


It was decided that a third and last cry must be made, since no 
one had replied to the original ** proclamation. The auction was 
hotly contested by two bidders. 


Et advenant le lendemain quatorziesme jour dudict moys et an et 
heure de huict heures du matin, au parquet et auditoire dudict consulat. 
Nous maire et consulz susdicts, en presance dudict maistre Baptiste 
Vigoreux, advocat du Roy, suivant nos appoinctements, avons faict crier 
au moins disant par Deyssagnes, ladicte somme, o les conditions et 
qualitez cy dessus declairées et spécifiées, 4 laquelle se seroit présenté 
ledict Baynes qui auroit persisté en ses offres et dires. 

Ce seroit aussy presenté M* Martial Dupuy trésorier pour le Roy audict 


* «Faict a Bourdeaulx en Parlement,’ 13 Dec. 1590, and signed De Garroy. 

48 Vivans archives, file 22, no. 5. 

“* Baynes had replied to the first cry, but none came to the second, and his offer 
of 3 sols pour livre was obviously too dear. 
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a 


pais, qui auroit offert faire la susdicte li¢ve 4 raison de deux sols, six 
deniers pour livre. 
Ledict Baynes 4 deux sols 

Dupuy ,, vingt deniers 

Baynes ,, dix huict deniers 

Dupuy ,, quinze deniers 

Baynes ,, quatorze deniers 

Dupuy ,, ung sol 

»» Baynes ,, dix deniers 
Et parce qu'il ne s’est presenté autre, moins disant, aurions ladicte 

liéve délivrée audict Baines comme dernier moins disant, o les qualités et 
conditions sudictes 4 luy déclairées, sauf si aucun se présentoit, et moins 
disoit, dans l’heure de midy dudict jour, au greffe, et ordonner que ladicte 
heure escheue et passée, il bailleroit par tout le jour ses cautions, pour ce 
faict estre procédé comme de raison.*° 


Neither Dupuy nor Baines could bailler bonnes et suffisantes 
cautions necessary to satisfy the authorities, and it was finally a 
Jean Dumas who offered to undertake the levy a raison d’ung sol 
pour livre. The next day Mecheliac de Laporte, avocat, was 
offered by Dumas as pledge and caution, and was accepted. 

Et illee mesmes M* Jean Fayard, consul, et Andre du Jaroir, pro- 
cureur, présans, ont dict et attesté ledict Laporte estre solvable et respon- 
sable de ce que dessus . . . et ordonné que l’assiete et despartement de 
la susdicte somme et estat des fraiz par nous faictz et commissions 
expédiées par nostre greffier, seront baillées et delivrées audict Dumas, 
pour faire diligence de les faire tenir et amasser les deniers y contenus ; 
ce que luy a esté enjoinct & peyne de dix mil escutz et autres peynes que 
de droict, faict comme dessus. 


The fine attached to failure to realise the levy, when the latter 
was once undertaken, seems enormous. 

A letter dated Sainte Foy, 24 July 1580,“ is of interest as being 
the last sent by Henry to Vivans, governor of Périgueux. He 
advises Vivans to help in every way the Sieur de Caussade, an 
old Huguenot and very dear to himself. De Caussade had asked 
and obtained permission to keep six soldiers to guard his house. 

Exactly a year later, in Vivans’ absence, the catholics,*’ led 
by De Moutardy and Deffieux, captured the fort by a coup de 
main. This victory was followed up by the usual hunting down 
and murder of protestants who were in the town. The consuls of 
Bergerac wrote to Henry and explained to him the miserable con- 
dition in which the protestant refugees of Périgueux were, and the 
king of Navarre wrote them a letter from Nerac, dated 11 August, 


4S Vivans archives, file 22, no. 5. 

© File 23, no. 47, 

‘7 Jean de Chilhaud was the real author of the attack. It was a Chilhaud who 
distinguished himself in the battle against the English at Castillon, 1451, the final 
defeat of the English rule in the Bordelais. 
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in which he expressed his astonishment that the edicts established 
by the roy Monseigneur ** had been violated, and ordered that 
steps should be taken for the relief of the refugees. In another 
letter of the same date he warned the consuls to be on their guard 
and not to allow the town to be surprised in the same manner as 
was Périgueux ; moreover, he told them that Henry III reproved 
the treacherous infraction of his edict, which he intended to be 
observed, and to enforce which he had sent Mons. de Matignon and 
Belliéres. In fact, Périgueux had been given as one of the chief 
cautionary towns in Guienne for those of the religion, and this fact 
determined Henry of Navarre to demand redress from the king 
of France. He wrote to M. de Bourdeille to that effect : 

de rechef faire tout rendre et mettre en liberté tous les dicts prisonniers, 


principalement Sauliére, de sorte qu’il n’en puisse estre faict aucune plus 
grande plaincte. 


There is another letter from Nerac, 16 August, but nothing in 
the archives proves that substantial justice was ever done. 

The affair of the burning of Lestang’s house is of importance, 
although a dreary and uninspiring subject. This cause célébre 
lasted from 1577 to 1597 and well illustrates the complicated 
nature of the judicial procedure of the time, influenced as it was 
in this case by political and religious considerations. A letter 
dated Cadillac, 7 February 1580, signed by Henry and counter- 
signed by the lieutenant-general Demezelierre, gives a very long 
and detailed account of the whole affair; it sets forth that the 
burning of the house was a necessary part of the warlike operations 
in the Limousin, and that no charge of wanton mischief or cruelty 
could be brought against Vivans. The letter ends by giving remis- 
sion of any penalties which might be incurred. The facts are 
briefly as follows: Geoffroy de Vivans, as general commander of 
the reformed religion in the Limousin, had ordered the house of 
M. de Lestang,”” président présidial of the Bas Limousin, at 
Brive to be set on fire ‘as an act of war and hostility,’ 1577. The 
son of this M. de Lestang, the seigneur of Belestang, president of 
the Parlement of Toulouse, began an action against Vivans at 
the Conseil d’Etat. The merits of the case are not very clear ; there 
does not appear to have been any particular reason for the burning 
of the house, but Vivans’ general character makes it improbable 
that the act was merely one of mischief or private revenge. 
Vivans’ services rendered it impossible that Henry of Navarre 
should be content to have him molested on such a charge, which 
was, in fact, an insignificant one in times of wholesale destruc- 
tion and ruin. On the other side, the president of the Parlement 


Henry III.  Vivans archives, file 22, no. 19. 
5° Lieutenant of the seneschal of Brive. 
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of Toulouse would feel aggrieved at the destruction of his father’s 
house both on private and professional grounds; at the same 
time, the real reason for his persistence was probably his dis- 
like of Henry, for Toulouse was fiercely Leaguer, and the 
knowledge that an attack on one of Henry’s most distinguished 
adherents and a great personal friend would be a sure way of 
annoying him. In spite of Henry’s letter Lestang continued his 
attacks and succeeded in obtaining an arrét of the Grand Council, 
80 June 1583, by which Vivans was condemned to lose his head ; 
Vivans, however, gained letters of pardon from Henry III, who 
never ceased to testify his respect for the Huguenot leader. In 
any case the arrét could never have been carried out, as Vivans, 
surrounded by his devoted followers, could never have been cap- 
tured. 

On 30 June 1588 Charles de Lorraine wrote from Dijon to 
Vivans, assuring him of his continued goodwill and help against 
the attacks of Lestang.*’ Henry IV, irritated at the constant 
attacks on Vivans, sent in 1590 new letters of remission and dis- 
pensation of all penalties to Vivans. They are dated at the camp 
of Pont St. Pierre, November 1590 and second year of Henry’s 
reign.” It might have been supposed that this formal dispensation, 
coupled with the fact of Geoffroy’s death in 1592, would have been 
enough to save Jean de Vivans from pursuits and his father’s 
memory from abuse. That it was not so is evident from new and 
long letters patent dated Paris, 12 March 1597, remitting to the 
late Geoffroy de Vivans and his son all the pretended violence with 
which they were reproached, and by Henry taking upon himself 
the responsibility of all their acts.* 


Et affin que l’on ne puisse revocquer en doubte la droicte intention et 
bon debvoir desdictz sieurs de Vivans pére et fils 4 nostre service, il nous 
a requis l’en voulloir sur ce pourveoir de declaration necessaire. 


Then are enumerated Vivans’ various acts: fortifications, and 
demolition of the same ; destruction of churches and fortified houses ; 
contributions and impositions levied on the enemies of the king, 
as well on churches as on individuals, garrisons, levies, and making 
of powder and saltpetre, 


et 4 l’execution d’icelles en quelque sorte et maniére que ce soit au reste 
faictes par nostre exprés commandement et pour le bien de noz affaires et 


service, et avons le tout approuvé et advoué, approuvons et advouons par 
ces présentes .. . 


5! Vivans archives, lettres missives. 
% File 1,no. 1. ‘Collationé a4 Voriginal estant par devers le greffe du Grand 
Conseil du Roy, par mon subzsigné commis A l’exercice dudict greffe 4 Tours le 
premier de mars 1591.—Dv Sauvtr.’ 

53 File 23, no. 29. 
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Si donnons en mandement 4 noz amez et féaulx conseillers les gens 
tenant nostre court de Parlement de Bourdeaux, baillifs, seneschaulx, ou 
leurs lieutenans et tous aultres officiers justiciers qu’il appartiendra, que 
ces présentes ilz vérisfient, entretiennent,*** et du contenu facent, souffrent 
et laissent jouir et user plainement et paisiblement ledict sieur de Vivans, 
tant de ce qui a esté faict par son dict feu pére et luy 4 l’exécution des 
choses susdictes, ensemble ceulx qui les ont suyviz et assistez et qui ont 
esté par eulx commandez, employez et advouez 4 |’exécution desdictes 
choses, leurs hoirs et ayant causes, cessant et faisant cesser tous troubles 
et empeschemens au contraire ; car tel est nostre plaisir. En tesmoing 
de quoy, nous avons faict mettre nostre sceel 4 cesdictes présentes. 

Henry.*4 


This was the end of the affair of Lestang’s house, but it would 
probably have continued indefinitely if Henry had not himself 
assumed the responsibility for all the acts with which Vivans had 
been reproached. It is pleasant to turn from these arid judicial 
squabbles to the more stirring and human interest of the last years 
of Geoffroy de Vivans’ life. Of his famous exploits in connexion 
with the town of Domme nothing can be said here, for the 
papers relating to that subject would carry us far beyond the 
limits of this article. Vivans was a man of extraordinary activity 
and delighted to be always in the midst of the fighting, and 
among the many heroic men who took part in the battle of 
Coutras (October 1587) none were more valiant than he. The 
victory of Coutras was a great blow to the League and to Henry III 
alike, for the following reasons: to the League and the catholics, 
because the success of the Béarnais meant that the ‘ purging of 
Gascony,’ to use Catherine of Navarre’s phrase, was only a matter 
of time, that the extreme catholic party was doomed in the south- 
west and so was cut off from Spanish help on that side; to 
Henry III, because he had sent his favourite, the duc de Joyeuse, 
to attack the Huguenots, which was simply a manner of attempting 
to outbid the League and the Guise faction. The failure of Joyeuse 
was the bankruptcy of the Valois. Hitherto many ardent catholics 
had hesitated to throw in their lot with the ever increasingly 
disloyal Leaguers, but after Coutras all who cared more for their 
religion than for the peace and happiness of their country would 
join the extremist party in Paris. Henry of Valois, whatever else 
might be his destiny, was not to be the champion of an international 
catholicism. In the following August he was forced to flee from 
his capital, and the field was left clear to the two great forces, 


5% [The transcript has ‘ intériment.’] 

The registration is as follows: ‘Et sur le reply par le Roy, Potier, et scellé sur 
double queue du grand sceau de cire jaulne, et a costé dudict reply est escript: 
enregistré suyvant l’arrest huy donné a Bourdeaulx en Parlement le vingt huictiesme 


jour de Novembre mille cinq cens quatre vingtz dix sept, signé Du Pontac.’ Colla- 
tionné a l’original, ete. 
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Henry of Navarre and the League. From the moment of his 
flight his ultimate reconciliation to the Béarnais and their mutual 
alliance were inevitable, and so moreover was the death of 
Guise, whom he had failed to outbid fourteen months before his 
murder at Blois. M. Martin speaks of Guise as ‘running before 
his destiny,’ and blind to facts the duke must certainly have been 
when he went to the one spot where the king of France, one might 
almost say of Blois, had any real authority. In relation to 
the internal affairs of France and indirectly to European politics, 
the failure of the last of the Valois’ schemes at Coutras deserves 
an important place. 

The death of Joyeuse, who was killed after he had offered to 
surrender, was not creditable to the Huguenots, but their leaders 
were not responsible for this act. Joyeuse, although a mignon, 
whatever may be the precise meaning of the term, was neither 
incapable nor cowardly ; he had a considerable knowledge of the 
world, and was a very fair soldier and was popular with the ladies. 
Vivans was badly wounded at Coutras and was brought in a dying 
condition to Sainte Foy; he however recovered, owing to the skill 
of a surgeon of Bergerac, Dr. Loiseau, who cut out of his stomach 
a large splinter of a lance.® 

In 1590 Catherine de Navarre, whose heart was much set on 
the ‘ purging of Gascony,’ wrote to Vivans desiring him to join the 
army of her cousin De Matignon, who was engaged in restoring the 
king’s authority in that province. 


. ; [Pau, 6 May 1590) 
Monsieur de Vivans, 


Vous aurez entendu la dissipation de l’armée de Gascoigne, qui advint 
peult avoir deux mois, et les avantages que les ennemys cuydarent adonceq 
prendre li dessus, et voiant 4 présent que mon cousin monsieur le 
mareschal de Matignon s’estoit mis aux champs pour restablir en ladicte 
province l’authorité du Roy monseigneur et frére, je désire de luy assister, 
non seulement des hommes qui se pourront lever en ceste souveraineté, 
mais aussy attens tous mes meilleurs amys dont je vous tiens du nombre, 
afin que les ligueurs qui ja se sont estendus durant quelques temps, 
jusques a se venir louger prés de ce lieu et entreprendre de vouloir faire 
contribuer ceste souveraineté, puissent estre repoussés et tellement abatus, 
qu’ils ne puissent mesquy se tenir debout. Cela me faict vous prier de 
venir trouver mondit cousin monsieur le mareschal de Matignon, avec les 
forces que pourrez assembler, si tant est que n’avez commandement con- 

55 There is a picture, in the possession of the comte de Vivans, much darkened by 
age, which depicts the scene at Coutras: a hut in which Vivans lies surrounded by 
Henry, La Tremoille, and others ; the battlefield is lighted up by numerous burning 
houses and villages. Ifthe figure of Vivans is to be considered a portrait, then 
the undoubted portrait of him, also in the family’s possession, must have been 
painted when he was a very young man. M. Charrier justly observed, however, that 
the difference in appearance between a man elegantly got up for his portrait and the 


same man fatally wounded, as it was supposed, at the end of the long turmoil of a 
hotly contested battle, would be very great. 
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traire du Roy mondit seigneur et frére, et luy assister en l’exécution de 
la louable et saincte entreprinse qu’il faict de purger la Gascoigne de 
telles gens °® et la remetre en l’obéyssance de sa Maiesté, i laquelle je 
seay l’affection que vous rendez en toutes occasions et l’estat aussi qu’elle 
en faict pour ne vouloir laisser passer ceste cy devant vos yeulx, qui est 
si belle et légitime comme vous la jugez. Faictz donc que |’asseurance 
que j’ay prins de vous et la recommandation que je apporte, croyant 
tousjours que je demeureray, Monsieur de Vivans, 
Vostre bien affectionnée amye 
CATHERINE DE NAVARRE.” 


In answer to this letter Vivans joined the army of Matignon, 
and it was at the siege of Villandraut * that he met his death by an 
arquebus shot, on 21 August 1592. Henry, when the news of his 
favourite soldier’s death reached him, wrote to Jean de Vivans® a 
letter which is a succinct panegyric of his father. 


[Saint Denys, 28 Oct. 1592] 
Monsieur de Vivans 


J’ai entendu avec beaucoup de desplaisir la mort de feu sieur de 
Vivant, votre pére, pour la perte que j’y ai faicte d’un trés bon et trés 
fidelle serviteur : comme sa fin en a encore rendu trés assurée preuve et 
confirmation de ce qu’il avoit de si longtemps fait connoistre de la valeur 
et de l’affection qu’il avoit 4 mon service. Je le plains aussy grandement 
pour l’amour de vous 4 qui la perte touche plus avant que nul autre; 
mais l’honneur dont il a accompagné toutes ses actions jusqu’au dernier 
soupir de sa vie, vous demeure pour consolation, avec l’assurance que vous 
pouvez avoir de retrouver en moy la mesme faveur et bonne volonté que 
je lui portois pour ses mérites. Comme j’espére que vous serez héritier 
de sa vertu et fidélité pour en rendre tous bons effets en ce qui sera de 
mon service, suyvant l’instruction et exemple qu’il vous a donnés, ainsy 
que durant sa vie vous avez déji fait cognoistre par expériences en 
plusieurs bonnes occasions, le vouloir en cela dignement imiter. Et pour 
vous donner moyen de faire plus honorablement valoir cette bonne volonté, 
je vous ai volontiers accordé la compagnie de gens d’armes de feu vostre 
dit pére, ensemble la charge et gouvernement de Caumont ™ et des autres 
places de la maison dudit Caumont, ot il avoit commandement et a vostre 
frére ®' la compaignie destinée pour la garde de la ville dudict Caumont 
qui étoit sous vostre nom, ayant de tout fait faire et baillé 4 vostre 
hommes les expéditions nécessaires pour vous le porter, avec ordonnance 
aussi pour vous faire employer en l’estat de l’extraordinaire de mes guerres 
aussi et en la mesme qualité et appointement que vostre dict pére estoit. 

Henry. 


The character of the governor of Périgueux, of whom this 
article is in some sense a history, will be fairly apparent to the 


5° Leaguers. 5? Vivans archives, file 23, no. 94. 

58 A large village near Langon, on the line from Bordeaux to Toulouse. 

8 Eldest son of Geoffroy. His brother Henry, seigneur de Launay, was killed in 
battle at the age of 22, and the youngest brother, Bernard, met his death at Ostend at 
the age of 18. 


® Caumont-sur-Garonne, Lot-et-Garonre. *! Henry de Vivans. 
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reader. It may be said that after the violation of the treaty of 
Bergerac the moral character of both sides deteriorated, and 
although genuine, and often bigoted, enthusiasts, as well catholic as 
protestant, were still to be found, yet the conduct of the majority 
of the leaders was determined by the lowest motives of party and 
personal interest. The same fact may be noticed in the history of 
all civil wars; the longer they are protracted the lower becomes 
the spirit which animates the leaders. De Vivans belonged to the 
class of genuine religious enthusiasts, and although he was doubtless 
responsible for some barbarous acts, according to our views, yet his 
honesty of purpose and devotion to his king prove him to have 
been much superior to his surroundings. If he did not reach the 
wide humanity of his master, it must be remembered that Henry’s 
humanity was as far in advance of his age as was his freedom from 
its religious prejudices, and even he was at times severe, as in the 
case of the Leaguer towns of Cahors and Vendome. The letters 
addressed to Vivans by important personages, even by his enemies, 
afford striking testimony to his character; and a certificate of 
bravery was awarded him by Henry III. The same Henry said 
when he heard of Vivans’ death, as all supposed his wound was 
fatal, at Coutras: ‘It would not be advantageous for the king of 
Navarre to win battles every day by the loss of such captains.’ 
That, in the words of M. Charrier, is the greatest eulogy that can 
be made for the soldier of the Périgord, whose body covered 


with wounds was the most eloquent witness of his bravery and of 
his honest affection for his king and cause. 


Maurice WILKINSON. 





Committees of Council under the 
Earher Stuarts 


a ; the later years of Elizabeth the general administration 
was concentrated in the hands of the Privy Council. This 
body actually accomplished most of the work of the executive. 

‘The Privy Council,’ says Mr. J. R. Dasent,' ‘ was in fact a standing 
board before which came all such matters as now concern the Home 
Office, the War Office, the Board of Admiralty, the Board of Trade, the 
Local Government Board, and all the separate departments by which the 
government of the country is administered at the present time.’ 


To appreciate the importance of the changes introduced under the 
Stuarts it is necessary to understand the constitution of the Council 
at the close of the Tudor period. The volumes of the Privy Council 
Register for the last four years of Elizabeth’s reign were destroyed 
by fire in the time of James I, but the latest extant contains a list 
of the privy council dated 30 July 1598. The Council at that time 
consisted of twelve members, all of whom were great officers of 
state or of the household. It had been purged of the great nobles 
who had swayed it in the reigns of Edward VI and Mary and 
during the earlier years of Elizabeth herself. The great officers 
of state were John Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury ; Sir Thomas 
Egerton, lord keeper; Lord Burghley, lord high treasurer; the 
earl of Essex, earl marshal; the earl of Nottingham, lord high 
admiral; Sir Robert Cecil, chief secretary of state; and Sir John 
Fortescue, chancellor of the exchequer. Besides these, four house- 
hold officials were included, the lord chamberlain, the treasurer of 
the household, the lord high butler, and the comptroller. This 
body bore some resemblance in its composition to a modern 
cabinet, but its duties were essentially different. It was occupied 
almost entirely with work relegated at the present day to the 
departments of state. The cabinet’s primary business is to settle 
the policy of the government in matters of first importance. In 
Elizabeth’s reign the decision still lay with the queen herself. 
Preliminary consultations were confined to individual ministers, 
' Acts of the Privy Council, vol. xxii. pp. vii-viii. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIV. 72 
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especially to the lord treasurer and the secretary of state. When 
important affairs were communicated to the Council they were 
broached in close sessions, at which the queen was present and of 
which no minutes were kept. But the Council was usually asked 
merely to ratify decisions already made or to give advice which 
was frequently disregarded.? 

The Elizabethan system, brought to perfection by the Cecils, 
was seriously modified under the Stuarts. For this there were 
two principal reasons—the increasing business of the Council and 
the growth in its size. While the pressure of home, colonial, and 
foreign affairs rendered division of labour expedient, the rise in the 
number of members to thirty or forty made the Council less fitted 
for the speedy despatch of business. These difficulties were met by 
the increased use of committees to lighten the burden which fell on 
the full council. Deliberative committees were not unknown in 
Tudor times, particularly under Henry VIII, but they were not 
very important nor very frequent. Under the Stuarts they became 
a marked feature of the administration. They were no longer 
employed merely to prepare business for the Council, but began to 
be entrusted with considerable executive powers. In the time of 
James I they were generally temporary in character, but at the 
close of his reign those permanent committees began to appear 
which formed the peculiar characteristic of the rule of his 
successor. The records of these committees are very imperfect. 
Rough lists of them are written in the early pages of some of the 
volumes of the Privy Council Register, and occasionally their 
appointment is mentioned in the minutes of the Council; but of 
the committees themselves hardly any minutes remain, and the 
only other sources of information concerning them are the royal 
warrants for their creation and incidental references to them by 
contemporaries. 

The register of James I’s Privy Council prior to 1618 was 
destroyed by the same fire which consumed the last volumes of 
that of Elizabeth. In the first volume extant there is a list of 
twelve temporary committees, including committees for the state 
of Ireland, for the household, for the wardrobe, and for the navy.* 
In a later volume there is a list of four committees especially 
devoted to various departments of Irish affairs.‘ These bodies 
were appointed to lighten the burden of the main body of the 
Council, but in 1617 a committee of a different character was formed. 
It was rendered necessary by the secret nature of the business with 
which it dealt, and was in fact the precursor of the Foreign Com- 
mittee of Charles I. In 1617 the question of the Spanish match 


2 For a complaint of the council concerning neglect of their counsels see Cotton 
MS. Caligula, B. x. f. 297 (306). 
8 Privy Council Register, James I, i. 617-8. * Ibid. v. 3. 
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was submitted to a body * composed of Lennox, Bacon, Suffolk, 
Pembroke, Buckingham, Arundel, Fenton, Lake, and Digby. ‘This 
commission was constituted at the instance of Digby, who was 
about to proceed as ambassador to Spain. On Digby’s return, in 
May 1618, he gave the commissioners an account of his negotiations. 
This committee continued in existence during the remainder of 
James I's reign, and its numbers were filled up as vacancies 
occurred.® 

The necessity for secrecy, which had called this committee into 
existence, was increasingly felt after the impeachment of Middlesex, 
and though it was sometimes met by the irregular expedient of 
withholding the details of important matters from the Privy Council 
altogether, yet it contributed powerfully after the accession of 
Charles I to create a system of permanent committees, which, 
however, were also instituted partly in order to entrust certain 
classes of affairs to the regular control of a small body of experts. 
Through these committees a subdivision of administration was 
developed, resembling in some respects the modern departmental 
system. It differed from this system, however, in one notable 
respect. Although the business was classified and apportioned to 
various committees the same persons were frequently found serving 
on several, and, in some cases, on all of them. The names of the 
persons constituting the committees can be learned from the lists 
prefixed to the volumes of the Privy Council Register. These lists, ‘ 
however, are very rough and imperfect. Some volumes do not 
contain them; others contain them in an incomplete form. At 
least five permanent administrative committees can be traced down 
to 1640, besides others of a more temporary character. After that 
date, in consequence of the disturbed state of affairs, scarcely 
any records of internal administration remain. These five com- 
mittees are:—1. The Committee for Foreign Affairs. 2. The 
Committee for Trade. 8. The Committee for Ireland. 4. The 
Committee for Ordnance. 5. The Council of War. In addition to 
these I propose to deal with the two Committees for Scottish 
Affairs, which came into existence in 1688-9. 



























I. The Committee for Foreign Affairs. 


Of these the Committee for Foreign Affairs is the best known. 
Already in James I’s reign the Spanish Committee had begun to 
receive that title. Unofficially it was known as the Junto or Junta, 
aterm borrowed from the administrative councils of Spain and 
Italy,’ which was afterwards applied to the Foreign Committee. 






5 James I to some of his council, 2 March 1616-7, Harl. MS. 132, ff. 263-7, printed 


in Bacon’s Works, 1872, xiii. 146-9; the earl of Bristol’s Defence, p. 9 in Camden 
Miscellany, vol. vi. 


® Bristol’s Defence, pp. 14-5. 7 See New English Dict. s.v. 
xx2 
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One of the earliest instances of the use of the term is in a letter 
from Chamberlain to Carleton, dated 31 January 1623-4, in which 
he refers to the Spanish Committee as ‘the Junta for Foreign 
Affairs.’® The Foreign Committee was not, however, definitely 
established until the accession of Charles I. On 9 April 1625 he 
issued a commission to Lord Ley (lord treasurer), the duke of 
Buckingham, the earl of Pembroke (lord chancellor), Lord 
Conway (secretary of state), and Lord Brooke, requiring them to 
take into consideration the renewal of foreign alliances, and especi- 
ally what form should be held with Spain, the proposed league 
with France, the recovery of the Palatinate, the treaty to be held 
at the Hague, the arming of the militia, and the employment of 
the navy.® On 23 April Chamberlain wrote, ‘We talk of a selected 
or cabinet council, whereto none are admitted but the duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, Lord Brooke, and 
the Lord Conway.’ '® In the following June Walter Yonge records 
in his diary, ‘The king made choice of six of his nobility for his 
council of the cabinet, viz. 1, duke of Buckingham ; 2, the earl of 
Pembroke ; 3, the earl of Montgomery; 4, Sir Edward Conway ; 
5, the archbishop ; and ——.’" Although the list of members is 
incorrect, Yonge probably refers to the Foreign Committee, for at 
that date no other permanent committee of the privy council had 
been formed. 

There is a little doubt, however, whether the Foreign Com- 
mittee, appointed in April 1625, was intended to be permanent, for 
a list of committees of the Council, dated 28 December 1628 and 
endorsed by Lord Dorchester,’? contains no mention of a general 
Foreign Committee, while it names no fewer than five commit- 
tees devoted to different branches of foreign affairs. But it seems 
probable that this paper only enumerates temporary commissions,, 
such as were continually issued to deal with particular negotiations. 
A few months later, on 17 April 1629, the Foreign Committee con- 
sisted of the lord treasurer, Lord Weston; the lord president, 
Lord Conway; the earl of Arundel, earl marshal; the lord 
steward, the earl of Pembroke; the earl of Holland; the earl of 
Carlisle; and Lord Dorchester.'* To these Vane was possibly 
added soon after his admission to the Privy Council on 1 June 
1680, for on 14 July Sir Thomas Roe wrote to the queen of 
Bohemia that upon anything within England Mr. Comptroller, 
who was of the cabinet, and one of those who could read whispers, 
was abler to inform her what is thought at the Court than the 


8 State Papers, Domestic, James I, clviii. 72. 

® §. P., Dom., Charles I, i. 43-5. 

Chamberlain to Carleton, Court and Times of Charles I, i. 14. 

1! Yonge’s Diary (Camden Soc., 1848), p. 83. 

12 -§. P., Dom:,-exxiii. 51, 52. 13 P, C. Reg., Charles I, v. 11.. 
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writer to tell her what is done at St. Paul’s.“ But it is more 
likely that the phrase ‘of the cabinet’ merely indicates that Vane 
had the king’s confidence, for he was not on the Foreign Com- 
mittee in 1635.5 On 16 March 1634-5 Laud was called into the 
Foreign Committee '* and shortly after he was described as ‘the 
first of the junto of foreign affairs.’ '’ Yet in spite of this testimony 
to Laud’s ascendency in the committee his opponent Windebank 
complained in January 1636-7 that the king had commanded it to 
meet every week, but that by the contrivance of Sir John Coke 
it only met every month or six weeks, when called by the king for 
some special occasion.'® 

In 1636 the committee was composed of six members—Laud, 
Juxon, Arundel, Holland, and the secretaries, Coke and Windebank, 
and it remained unchanged until October 1639.'° On the 14th of 
that month Northumberland was added to it, and two days later 
Hamilton and Stratford.” Vane apparently replaced Coke on the 
latter’s retirement from the post of secretary in February 1639-40.”! 
The committee cannot be traced beyond March 1640, but it may 
well have existed longer, for the dangers of the period made every 
one averse from committing confidential records to writing. 

The nature of the duties of the Foreign Committee are desig- 
nated with sufficient precision in the original commission creating 
it. Records of its proceedings are not numerous, but there are 
several allusions to it in the correspondence of Windebank, Sir 
Thomas Roe, and others, and, after his admission, in the letters of 
Northumberland to the earl of Leicester, then ambassador in 
France.” In none of the references that I have seen are there 
any indications that the committee dealt with matters beyond its 
own province or that it occupied the position of a general adminis- 
trative body. It is true that it included among its members the 
greatest officers of state, but the affairs of their departments were 
not discussed in the committee. 


4 §. P., Dom., clxx. 53. 

8 P. C. Reg. x. 1. There is some doubt as to the date of this list, for it includes 
both the lord treasurer and Laud. Now Portland died before Laud was placed on 
the Foreign Committee and the office of treasurer was in commission until March 1636. 
But the volume of the Register containing the list terminates in June 1635. Probably 
the treasurer was included ex officio in anticipation of the office being filled. 

16 Laud’s Works, 1853, iii. 223. 

‘7 Roe to the queen of Bohemia, 5 April 1635, S. P., Dom., eclxxxvi. 34; for other 
references to the Junto about this time see Hamilton to Lord Fielding, 13 November 
1636, 10 March 1636-7, Hist. Manuscripts Comm., Fourth Report, app., pp. 256-8. 

8 §. P., Dom., dxxxiii. 6. 

'® Lists prefixed to P. C. Reg. vols. x. xiii. xv. xvii. 

*° Northumberland to Leicester, 17 October 1639, Sydney Papers, 1746, ii. 613 ; 
Lady Carlisle to Leicester, 17 October 1639, ibid. ii. 614. 

1 §. P., Dom., ececlxvii. 42. 

2 These are printed in the Sydney Papers. See also for some notes of matters to 
be submitted to the committee 8. P., Dom., cexeviii. 63. 
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II. The Committee for Trade. 


Commissioners for trade are mentioned in James I’s reign, and 
a definite commission was issued about 1626 to advance home 
commodities and to ‘repress the ungainefull Importacion of 
forraigne Commodities to the end trade may bee ballanced.’ ** But 
it was not thought fit to place any privy councillors on this body : 
it was treated as ‘a sub Comittee under the Graund Councell.’ 
In 1680 a Committee for Trade was formed within the Privy 
Council, consisting of thirteen members, which remained in per- 
manence until 1640.% The nature of its duties may be estimated 
from fairly numerous notes of its proceedings by Secretaries Winde- 
bank and Coke among the Domestic State Papers.» The Com- 
mittee of the Council was an executive as well as a consultative 
body. The king was often present at its meetings, and in conse- 
quence it not merely made reports to the king in council, but also 
issued regulations and orders on its own initiative. 

During the course of the reign the growing importance of the 
colonies occasioned the formation of a separate Committee for 
Foreign Plantations, which dealt with the internal affairs of the 
American settlements. This committee first came into existence 
about the beginning of 1635, when it was composed of the members 
of the Committee for Trade, with two additional privy councillors.” 


Ill. The Committee for Irish Affairs. 


Committees for Irish Affairs, more or less temporary in charac- 
ter, existed in the reigns of James I and in the first years of 
Charles I.?”. In March 1629 a committee of a more permanent 
nature was established, consisting of eleven privy councillors.” 
Early in 1634 this committee was reduced to six members—Laud, 
Portland, Arundel, Cottington, Coke, and Windebank **—in order 
to consider Wentworth’s proposals for reforming the Irish ad- 
ministration. Except that Juxon replaced Portland as lord 
treasurer the committee remained unchanged until 1640.°° It is 
last mentioned in April 1641. From the time of the Ulster Plan- 


3 §.P., Dom., xliv. 19, quoted in some detail in Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce, 1904, ii. 175. 


24 P. C. Reg., Charles I, vols. v., vi., x., xiii., xv., xvii. 

* See Calendar of Domestic State Papers, index, s.v. ‘Trade;’ cf. Cunningham, ut 
supra. Dr. Cunningham, however, is mistaken in thinking that the commission of 
1626 was permanent, and his subsequent citations properly refer to the committee 
of the Council. 

25 P. C. Reg. vol. x.; cf. 8. P., Colonial, America and West Indies, viii. 51. « 

27 P. C. Reg., James I, i. 617, v. 3; Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1625-32, 
p. 200; S. P., Dom., Charles I, exxiii. 52. 

28 P. C. Reg., Charles I, v. 11. 

2° Windebank to the King, 8 March 1633-4, S. P., Dom., cclxii. 21; Laud to 
Wentworth, 12 April 1634, Laud’s Works, vii. 66. 
so Pp. C. Reg. vols. x., xiii., xv., xvii. 
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tation in the reign of James I there also existed a body of 
commissioners, outside the Privy Council, consisting chiefly of law 
officers of the crown, versed in Irish affairs. They constituted a 
purely consultative body and sat at Serjeants’ Inn, in Fleet Street. 








IV. The Committee for Ordnance. 


The Committee for Ordnance was formed on a warrant issued 
by the king on 2 January 1629-30 to prepare a commission to six 
privy councillors, including the lord treasurer, to survey the office 
of ordnance.*' With some slight changes of membership it con- 
tinued as a permanent committee in charge of the department 
until 1640.*? 










V. The Council of War. 


It will be necessary to treat the Council of War in more detail 
than the three preceding committees. Like the Committee for 
Trade it was not at first composed of privy councillors, nor during 
the whole of its existence was it so closely connected with the Privy 
Council as the other administrative committees. 

At the close of 1620 James’s son-in-law, the elector palatine, 
after his defeat at Prague in November was in danger of losing not 
only the kingdom of Bohemia, but also his hereditary dominions. 
In order to prevent this catastrophe James contemplated armed 
intervention in Germany. In’ consequence on 18 January 1620-1, 
by an order in council, a Council of War for the affairs of the 
Palatinate was formed. It consisted of the earls of Oxford, Essex, 
and Leicester, Sir Edward Cecil, and five veteran officers who had 
had experience in Ireland and elsewhere.* None of these nine 
commissioners were privy councillors. They were instructed to 
consider the provisions of arms, munition, ships, and money 
needed, the mode of supplying them, and the time when they 
should be ready. On 18 February they presented a detailed report 
to the Privy Council,** and they then proceeded to make prepara- 
tions for sending succour to the count palatine.” In instituting 
this committee the council intended to avail itself of the assistance 
of experts outside its own body in military matters. But two or 
three years later the necessity for secrecy caused the formation of 
another committee with larger powers. On the failure of the 
Spanish match Charles and Buckingham returned home from 
Madrid full of hostility to Spain. It became probable that England a 
would be involved in war with that power, and on 23 March 1623-4 
James, in thanking the commons for the grant of supplies, inti- 


































31 §. P., Dom., elviii. 3. 32 P. C. Reg. vols. viii., x., xiii., xv., xvii. 
33 §. P., Dom., James I, exix. nos. 21-3; Yonge’s Diary, p. 36. Yonge states that 
this was the first Council of War in England. 

3! §. P., Dom., cxix. no. 93. 







83 Tbid. exx. nos. 4, 81. 
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mated that there must be a secret Council of War, lest his designs 
be discovered.** Accordingly in April James appointed Viscount 
Grandison, Lords Carew, Brooke, and Chichester, Sir Edward 
Conway, Sir Edward Cecil, Sir Horace Vere, Sir John Ogle, Sir 
Thomas Button, and Sir Robert Mansell to act as a Council of War 
for assisting the king’s allies, recovering the Palatinate, securing 
Ireland, and putting the navy in readiness.*” The commons, in 
order to retain control of the supplies voted, prescribed an oath for 
this Council, by which they were not to issue orders for any money 
of the subsidies and fifteenths except according to the act.** In 
consequence in July they refused to make a grant of 20,000/. to 
Mansfeld without express warrant from the king.*® In November, 
however, they allowed themselves to be overruled, and made a grant 
of 55,0001. . 

The death of James dissolved this Council of War, but on 14 
April 1625, soon after the accession of Charles, the earl of Pem- 
broke, Viscount Grandison, Lord Conway, Sir Francis Morice, Sir 
John Ogle, Sir Robert Mansell, and others were constituted a 
Council of War for securing Ireland and for putting the navy in 
readiness.*! They were sworn on 2 May.” 

Early in the following year an important question arose. 
Buckingham, in August 1625, finding parliament dissatisfied with 
the extent of his authority in affairs of state, had declared that he 
had been guided in all his operations by the advice of the Privy 
Council or of the Council of War. On the other hand Sir Robert 
Mansell had denied that he had heard any general plan of opera- 
tions discussed in the Council of War. Parliament had been dis- 
solved before the matter was decided, but on the meeting of a new 
parliament the subject was resumed. On 8 March 1625-6 the 
Council appeared to reply to certain questions propounded to them 
by the house of commons and designed to ascertain the advice of 
individual members in regard to the disposal of the subsidies voted 
in 1624. These questions, however, they declined to answer, and 
Heath, the solicitor-general, gave his opinion that though council- 
lors were responsible for their acts their individual opinions could 
not form the subject of any investigation. 

This controversy brought the labours of this Council of War to 
an end, but on 8 May a new one was appointed, consisting of Buck- 
ingham, Pembroke, Carlisle, Totness, Wimbledon, Grandison, Con- 


%6 §. P., Dom., clxi. nos. 24-9. 
87 Tbid. clxiii. no. 21; cf. elxii. no. 24, clxiii. nos. 18-20. 

88 Locke to Carleton, 12 May 1624, S. P., Dom., elxiv. 67, clxvii. 12. 

% Sir Richard Weston to Secretary Conway, 31 July 1624, S. P., Dom., clxx. no. 82. 
© Tbid. dxxi. 81. “| §. P., Dom., Charles I, i. no. 58. 

#2 Ogle to Carleton, 2 May 1625, S. P., Dom., ii. no. 9. 


8 Ibid. xxii. no. 18; see also xxii. nos. 57, 60, dxxiii. no. 538. This is the principle 
of the modern cabinet. 
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way, Brooke, Vere, Carleton, and Sir John Coke.“* On 15 
February 1627-8 sixteen additional members were added by the 
king’s direction.“® From this time much of the business was 
transacted in committees.“* This Council cannot be traced later 
than March 1634, but in 1637 it was revived. The new Council, 
which was instituted on 17 June, was composed of twenty-three 
members, including the treasurer, the high chamberlain, the earl 
marshal, and the lord chamberlain. They were ordered to con- 
sider such particulars as concern the security of the realm, assist- 
ing the king’s allies, and all other matters concerning war.** 

This Council was the first to feel the disturbing influences that 
finally destroyed the government of Charles I. About 1638 we 
begin to pass from the systematic and orderly attempt to govern 
England through the Privy Council to the irregular expedients of 
the years immediately preceding the Civil War. The immediate 
effect of the commencement of external disorders on the Council of 
War was to transfer the authority it enjoyed from a body composed 
partly of soldiers and partly of privy councillors to a committee 
composed of privy councillors alone. Its history from this time is 
closely connected with that of a new committee, the Committee for 
Scottish Affairs. 


VI. The First Committee for Scottish Affairs and the 


Committee of the Council of War. 


About the end of June 1638, when war with Scotland seemed 
imminent, Charles ordered six privy councillors, the lord treasurer 
Juxon, the earl of Arundel, Lord Cottington, the Secretaries Coke 
and Windebank, and the comptroller, Sir Henry Vane, to form a 
committee to deal with Scottish business.*® Such at least is the 
account of George Garrard, the master of the Charterhouse. The 
earl of Newburgh, writing a day later, says that he heard in 
London, on 30 June, ‘ that the king had made a junto’ for Scottish 
affairs ‘ of four, the archbishop and the earl marshal,*° the compt- 
roller and Secretary Cooke.’*' Later accounts show that Garrard’s 
statement is correct, for the earl of Northumberland, who was 
shortly added, says, when writing to Strafford on 23 July, that the 
committee was divided in regard to the course of action to be adopted, 
and that, while Arundel, Cottington, and Windebank were in favour 
of war, Vane was for peace and Coke and he himself were also 


“ §. P., Dom., xxvi. 33. % Tbid. xciii. 18, 37. 4 Cf. dxxxi. 86. 

“ P. C. Reg. 14 March 1633-4. 

* §. P., Dom., ccliii. ff. 17, 24; clxi. no. 113. 

* Garrard to Strafford, 3 July 1638, Strafford Letters, 1739, ii. 181. 

Arundel. 

5! Newburgh to the earl of Middlesex, 4 July 1638, Hist. Manuscripts Comm. 
Fourth Report, app., p. 293. 
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inclined to that way.*? The six privy councillors originally com- 
posing the Scottish Committee were selected from those who were 
also members of the Council of War. As the questions which were 
submitted to this committee were of a military character this was 
quite fitting. This expedient, however, not appearing sufficient to 
ensure @ vigorous administration, the seven members of the 
Scottish Committee were also constituted a committee of the Council 
of War for providing arms, &c., for the army of the north. On 
26 July a sum of 200,000/. was placed at their disposal in the 
treasury.‘ This committee was sometimes styled the Committee 
of the Council of War, sometimes the Council of War, its older 
character of Scottish Committee becoming merged. That it was 
entirely distinct from the Foreign Committee is clear. Laud, the 
leading member of the Foreign Committee, was not on the Scottish 
Committee,®> while on the other hand Northumberland, whose in- 
fluence was great in the north, was a member of the latter from 
July 1638, but was not added to the Foreign Committee until 
14 October 16389. 

On 16 January 1638-9 the duke of Lennox, the marquis of 
Hamilton, the lord chamberlain, the earls of Holland, Dorset, 
Salisbury, and Morton, and the vice-chamberlain *’ were added to 
the Committee of the Council of War.** On 17 January Essex 
and Newport were added,®® and on 21 January the lord great 
chamberlain, the earl of Lindsey. On the same day the whole 
committee was temporarily divided into three sub-committees. 
This elaboration was preparatory to the king’s journey northwards, 
and indeed two of the sub-committees were occupied with the 
details of the king's journey.” 


VII. The Second Committee for Scottish Affairs. 


The enlarged Committee of the Council of War was obviously 
unfitted for confidential communications, and in consequence after 
Charles’s return to London in the autumn it was found necessary 
to form a new committee to deal with Scottish business. Accord- 
ingly Strafford, Laud, and Hamilton were ‘called in to consult of 
the Scotch affaires,’® and to form the nucleus of the new com- 
mittee. The subject of their deliberations was kept secret and 
roused much curiosity. ‘There is ane othere littell Junto, that is 






82 Strafford Letters, ii. 186. 53 §. P., Dom., ecexcvi. p. 4. 
54 Tbid. ceexev. no. 85; ccexevi. p. 1. Vol. cecxevi. of the Domestic State Papers 


of Charles I is an entry book of documents relating to the Council of War from 
26 July 1638 to 22 January 1640-1. 


55 Laud’s Works, vii. 468. 56 The earl of Pembroke. 
57 Sir Thomas Jermyn. 58 §. P., Dom., ceccix. 100. 
59 Tbid. ecccix. 106. ® Tbid. ecccix. 162. 


* Northumberland to Leicester, 17 October 1639, Sydney Papers, ii. 614. 
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mutch aprehended hear,’ writes Lady Carlisle, after mentioning 
her brother’s appointment to the Foreign Committee, ‘ of which 
there is but three, the Bishope, and Hambleton, and Deputy. 
They have met twice, and the World is full of Gueses for the 
Ocation of it.’®*? The new secret committee soon developed in size. 
On 24 October the earl of Northumberland informed the earl of 
Leicester, ‘ We have here a new Committie appointed by his Majesty, 
that for these 8 or 4 Dayes past, hath dayly attended him. Of 
this Committie there is the Arche Bishope, Lord Treasurer, Marq. 
Hamilton, Lord Deputie, Lord Cottington, Sir Henry Vane, Secri- 
tarie Windebank, and my selfe.’ He then proceeded to intimate 
that he was debarred from revealing the subject of their consulta- 
tions. A week later he wrote that he hoped the committee would 
soon come to some resolutions which would be imparted to the 
Privy Council, and that then he would inform Leicester concerning 
their deliberations.* At last on 12 December he informed his 
correspondent that this committee had been engaged in consider- 
ing ‘by what means the rebellious Scots should be brought to 
obedience.’ The necessity for secrecy had been that day removed 
by the submission to the Privy Council of the resolution of the 
committee to advise the summons of a parliament. Laud, 
who terms this body the Committee of Eight, gives a list of 
members, which is identical with Northumberland’s. He states 
that it was formed on account of the violations of the pacification 
by the Scots and of questions raised in the Scottish parliament, and 
that Arundel was afterwards added to it.*’ 

About the close of 1639 the second Scottish Committee seems 
to have been specially designated the Cabinet Council by members 
of the Court, in consequence, no doubt, of the secrecy observed as to 
the subject of its deliberations and also in contradistinction to the 
Foreign Committee, which had long been known as the Junto.® 
During the meeting of parliament the committee was almost 
inactive. Immediately after the dissolution on 5 May it met at 
Whitehall to discuss the course to be pursued. The original eight 
members were present, but not Arundel. Strafford urged resolute 
measures and the employment of the Irish army ‘to reduce this 
kingdom.’ After the meeting of the Long Parliament Vane’s notes 
of the session, containing this ambiguous phrase, were revealed to 
the house of commons by his son and formed a serious ground of 


® Lady Carlisle to Leicester, 17 October 1639, ibid. 

% Tbid. ii. 615. * Tbhid. ii. 616. 

8 Tbid. ii. 623. 

** Ibid., Windebank to Hopton, 13 December 1639, Clarendon State Papers, ii. 81; 
Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion, ii. 61. 

®* Laud’s Works, iii. 233, 282-3. 

® See S. P., Dom., ececxlv. 81, and ecccxlvii. 30, I., for the term cabinet, and 
cecexliv. 54 and cecexlvii. 42 for Junto and Foreign Committee. 
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accusation against the lord deputy.” The king’s final conclusion 
was to pursue the war with vigour.” 


VIII. Clarendon’s Committee of State. 


The history of the administrative committees has now been 
traced as late as the earlier months of 1640. Before the close of 
the year they had entirely disappeared. In the intervening months 
there are no contemporary references to the inner administration. 
The last document throwing light on the system is the paper con- 
taining a copy of Vane’s brief notes at the meeting of the Scottish 
Committee on 5 May. The production of these notes at Strafford’s 
impeachment caused Charles and his ministers to destroy every 
memorandum in their possession. Though the register of the 
Privy Council continues, the register of the Council of Charles I, 
unlike that of the Council of Charles II, makes hardly any allusions 
to the committees of its own body. The only passage which 
throws much light on the position is the well-known one in the 
History of the Great Rebellion, in which Clarendon describes the 
situation of the government just before the meeting of the Great 
Council at York in September. 


The bulk and burden of state affairs, whereby the envy attended 
them likewise, lay principally upon the shoulders of the lord archbishop 
of Canterbury, the earl of Strafford, and the lord Cottington ; some others 
being joined to them, as the earl of Northumberland for ornament, the 
lord bishop of London for his place, being lord high treasurer of England, 
the two secretaries, Sir H. Vane’! and Sir Francis Winnibanke, for 
service and communication of intelligence ; only the marquis of Hamilton 
indeed, by his skill and interest, bore as great a part as he had a mind to 
do, and had the skill to meddle no further than he had a mind. 
These persons made up the committee of state (which was reproachfully 
after called the juncto, and enviously then in court the cabinet council), 
who were upon all occasions when the secretaries received any extra- 
ordinary intelligence or were to make any extraordinary despatch, or as 
often otherwise as was thought fit, to meet: whereas the body of the 
council observed set days and hours for their meeting, and came not else 
together except specially summoned.7? 


The system of administration here described by Clarendon has 
attracted attention from its points of resemblance to the cabinet 
of later times. It cannot, however, be regarded as the ordinary 
system during the reign. The six persons whom Clarendon 
describes as composing the council of state are identical with those 
who formed the second Scottish Committee. It seems, therefore, 

® A copy of Vane’s notes is printed in the Hist. Manuscripts Comm., Third Report, 


app., p. 3, from the manuscripts of the house of lords, and a less accurate version in 
Whitelocke’s Memorials, 1732, p. 43. 


7° Northumberland to Leicester, 7 May 1640, Sydney Papers, ii. 652. 


"| Vane was appointed secretary of state in succession to Coke on 3 February 
1639-40. 


2 Hist. of the Great Rebellion, ii. 99. 
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possible that, as the situation became critical in the course of the 
year 1640, the province of that committee was enlarged to include 
urgent matters in other departments of state, and that in the later 
months of the year the separate administrative committees were 
replaced by a less formal body with more extensive powers. But in 
estimating the historic value of Clarendon’s account it should be 
remembered that he did not himself at that time enjoy the confi- 
dence of the king, that none of the six councillors whom he describes 
as forming the Council of State were at any time his particular 
intimates, and that the nature of the business he ascribes to them 
was peculiarly secret and confidential. It is also worthy of 
remark that on three occasions when it is definitely certain that 
he is referring to the Scottish Committee he describes it as the 
‘committee of the council which used to be consulted in secret 
affairs,’ > as ‘the Committee of State, which they called the 
Cabinet Council,’ * and as the ‘ Cabinet Council.’ It is probable, 
therefore, that, while he is undoubtedly correct in ascribing to the 
six members of the Scottish Committee an especial share of the 
king’s confidence, he attributes too definite a form to their authority 
when he describes them as a committee of state, a juncto, or a 
cabinet (i.e. secret) council. We have seen that a few months 
earlier the two latter terms were applied respectively to the 
Foreign and the Scottish Committees, which then dealt only with 
distinct and limited provinces of the administration. As their 
deliberations were private and as in the case of the Scottish Com- 
mittee the subject under discussion was unknown even in court 
circles, politicians of the parliamentary party may well have 
ascribed to them considerably more extended powers than they 
actually possessed. Although Charles I’s administrative commit- 
tees were distinctly departmental, yet the fact that the same 
persons sat in several and in some cases all of them would tend 
to enhance the confusion of an observer from without. It may, 
therefore, be said that while it is certain that the system described 
by Clarendon must in any case have been temporary, there is no 
independent evidence of its existence in the definite form he 
describes. His Committee of State resembles more nearly the 
junto of six created by the king in the autumn of 1643,” in which 
Clarendon himself was included, or the Foreign Committee called 
into being after the Restoration,” than any administrative body 
existing prior to 1640. In any case it may be affirmed with 
certainty that there is no identity between the junto described by 
Clarendon and Charles I’s Committee for Foreign Affairs, as has 
sometimes been conjectured by recent writers. 
E. I. Carnyue. 
*® Hist. of the Great Rebellion, ii. 61. ™ Ibid. iii. 118. *® Ibid. iii. 131, 


76 Clarendon’s Life, iii. 37; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 286, 290. 
7 Continuation of the History of the Grand Rebellion, § 46. 





Charles II and the Bishop of Miinster 
in the Anglo-Dutch War of 1665-6 


IT\HE alliance between Charles II and the bishop of Minster is 

one of the most characteristic episodes in the diplomatic 
history of the seventeenth century. The appearance of a relatively 
insignificant prince of the empire as the ally of one of the principal 
powers of the world against another is a fact so strange that it 
demands explanation. What were the causes which brought these 
curious allies together ? 

Bishop Christopher Bernard von Galen was perhaps the most 
celebrated among the famous fighting prelates of the age of the 
Thirty Years’ War and the following period. A contemporary 
caricature! represents him dressed half as a warrior and half as 
a clergyman. His popular reputation in England is expressed in 
a poem entitled ‘Letter to the Bishop of Munster containing a 
Panegyrick of his Heroick Achievements in Heroick Verse. London, 
Printed in the Year 1666.’? For him the participation in the 
Anglo-Dutch war was only one in an almost infinite series of similar 
national and international undertakings. In Corfey’s ‘ Selbstindige 
Chronik’* the event is mentioned with significant brevity : 
Anno 1665 bekam er krieg mid Holland, machte aber anno 1666 in 
aprili wieder frieden. It is to be noticed, too, that the bishop 
engaged in the enterprise without the constitutional consent of the 
chapter and states of his diocese.* According to Clarendon ® the 
bishop took the first step in the negotiations. A modern historian ° 
represents England as the author: Jl n’arait pas été difficile au 
gouvernement anglais de soulever les ressentiments de Virascible prélat 
contre ses voisins de Hollande. But since he fails to give any 
authority for this assertion, there is no reason to reject Clarendon’s 
statement, especially as he gives a very good account of the bishop’s 


- 1 Given by Erdmannsdérffer, Dewtsche Geschichte, i. 349. 
2 There is a copy in the Bodleian library (Gough, Lond. 282). 
8 Printed in Geschichtsquellen des Bistums Miinster iii. (Minster, 1865), p. 262. 
4 Tiicking, Geschichte des Stifts Miinster unter Christoph Bernhard von Galen 
{Miinster, 1865), p. 147. 
5 Continuation of Life, § 553. ® Rousset, Louwvois, i. 84. 
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previous quarrels with the Dutch. We have in fact to rely almost 
entirely on Clarendon for the introductory stages of the affair. 

Assuming that Clarendon correctly represents the English 
foreign policy, we have the fact that the negotiations were entered 
upon by England with disproportionate expectations.’ The bishop 
had indeed chosen for his first envoy a very suitable person, a 
monk of the English Benedictine abbey of Lammspring in West- 
phalia, known to the king and lord chancellor from the time of 
their exile. A stronger reason for England’s inclination to deal with 
the bishop lay in the substance of his proposals. There was one 
thing in them which was certain to attract English politicians, the 
idea of a German attack by land against the Dutch to be combined 
with the English attack by sea. With such an important scheme 
in prospect, the English government risked nothing by entering 
into a negotiation. The bishop’s offer to send an agent was 
accepted by the unanimous advice of the secret committee.* The 
diplomatic action which followed was carried on in his name by his 
commissary of war, lieutenant-colonel Baron von Wreden.? His 
great recommendation was a letter from the elector of Mainz, by 
whose help the bishop, having been president of the ‘ Reichskriegs- 
rath’ in 1664, hoped to obtain the command of the troops of the 
empire, and the assent of France to his intervention in the war. 
It must also have impressed the English that the bishop was bold 
enough to hold out some hope of the hostility of his German neigh- 
bours against Holland. As a matter of fact, he had then neither 
communicated his English negotiation to France nor to Branden- 
burg.’ On the contrary the chief princes of the Westphalian 
circle, Brandenburg, Neuburg, and Cologne, in spite of their several 
disputes with Holland, had openly retired, under the influence of 
Louis XIV, from a treaty begun at Dorsten about a defensive 
alliance of the states of that circle,’ and France was pressing the 
diet of the empire in the same direction. Even to Miinster Louis 
made his intentions clear enough, both by discountenancing his 
envoy, Baron von Schmising, commander of the Maltese order, 
and also through his own extraordinary ambassador, Lessein. He 
feared the general consolidation of Germany as much as the special 
plan of reannexing Flanders, the object of his designs, to the 
Burgundian circle of the empire.’ 


7 «There was an advantage offered him [the king] which looked as if it came from 
heaven.’ Cont., § 553. 

8 Ibid. § 554. ® Arlington’s Letters to Temple (London, 1701), p. 2. 

Cf. Life and Actions of the late renowned Prelate and Soldier Chr. B. van Gale, 
Bishop of Miinster (London, 1680), pp. 48-9, and the letterbook of the English envoy 
to Brandenburg, Sir Walter Vane (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 16272, p. 8). 

" Urkunden und Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte des Kurfiirsten Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Brandenburg, xi. ed. F. Hirsch (Berlin, 1887), pp. 542, 544, 546. 

” For illustrative documents see Wien’s Sammlung fragmentarischer Nachrichten 
diber Christoph Bernhard von Galen, i. (Miinster, 1834), p. 372 ff. 
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The two chief questions were naturally the respective contribu- 
tions of the proposed allies, the troops to be levied by Minster in 
assistance of England, and the subsidies to be paid to him by 
England. English diplomacy succeeded in increasing the number 
of the former and lowering the amount of the latter. The draft 
of a treaty put before the king by the baron” provided for an 
army of 16,000 foot and 4,000 horse to be shortly brought together 
from their quarters in the bishop’s and the neighbouring terri- 
tories, and also for an immediate payment to the bishop of 100,000/. 
by bills of exchange at Hamburg, Cologne, or Frankfort, and for 
three monthly payments of 50,0001. each. England’s endeavour 
was of course from the first moment to reduce these amounts; as 
Clarendon says, they would have been a heavy burden for the 
country and especially for the capital, which was just then afflicted 
by the great plague. Moreover, the transmission of such sums in 
such a short time was difficult. But all this did not prevent the 
general acceptance of the bishop’s proposal by the king and com- 
mittee.“ A treaty’ was concluded on 13 June 1665 upon the 
following conditions. The bishop undertook to bring into the field 
20,000 foot and 10,000 horse,’* the king to support him at first by 
a sum of 500,000 rixdollars payable by three instalments in June, 
July, and August, and afterwards by monthly sums of 50,000 
dollars. But the subsidies were to be reduced to one half if either 
Brandenburg or Neuburg, and to one third if both of them, should 
join the bishop. A momentous stipulation was that neither party 
was allowed to make a separate peace. 

To direct the payments and at the same time to superintend 
their appropriation it was necessary for the king to send a special 
diplomatic agent over toGermany. No less a man than Sir William 
Temple was chosen for the post. His instructions’ declare the 
‘ execution and performance’ of the treaty the ‘ scope and intention ’ 
of his journey. Once more in this paper, which was secret and not 
intended for the bishop’s use, we find that exaggerated valuation 
of his services which we have noticed before: ‘A great part of 
which [the undertaking against the Dutch] we assure ourselves will 
be improved by his vigorous application to that part which depends 
on him.’ Munster was to be treated as a fully self-dependent 


18 Clarendon, Cont. of Life, § 556. 

4 Cont., § 559: ‘The king resolved by an unanimous advice to undertake anything 
towards it which could be in his power to perform.’ 

18 Printed in Arlington’s Letters, p. 1 ff. 

16 According to Cont., § 828, the number of horse actually levied was only 5,000; 
the English envoy, Lord Carlingford, in a letter from the theatre of war (Meppen, 
20 October 1665), counts 18,000 foot and 6,000 horse (State Papers, Foreign, German 
States, 56). 

17 Printed in Arlington’s Letters, p. 9 ff.; the date was 22 June, according to 
Courtenay, Memoirs of Temple, ii. 1836. 
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ally: ‘All fruits and advantages he shall acquire . . . will be 
entirely left to him or those other princes with whom he shall asso- 
ciate himself in this engagement.’ On the other hand, it is true 
that this recognition gave the king the advantage that he was not 
as fully responsible for the bishop’s actions as if he had been a 
general of his own. Hence the elector of Brandenburg was 
assured later on,'* qu’il [Charles II] @ faict cette alliance avec lui 
[the bishop] pour ses interets presents, qu’il la peut quitter quand il 
veult; and even that le dit Ewesque s’est obligé, de ne faire de plus 
grands progres quil plaira au Roy [Charles II], mais mesme qu'il 
posera les armes quand il en sera désiré. With regard to the wider 
possibilities of German alliances Temple received credentials for 
the electors of Mainz and Brandenburg, and the duke of Neuburg ; 
but, perhaps in view of the indefiniteness of those plans, he was 
told entirely to follow the bishop’s advice in treating with those 
princes.'® 

Temple’s first acts on the continent were to present himself to 
the bishop at Coesvelt and then to return to Antwerp. In July we 
find him at Brussels, from which he dates his first letters to 
Arlington. The fact that the bishop was moving about in order 
to levy troops probably prevented Temple from staying at his court 
as he was desired by his instructions. His mission being secret, there 
was no need for him to establish any official relations with the marquis 
of Castel Rodrigo, the Spanish governor resident at Brussels, while 
he had at the same time constant opportunity of communicating with 
him privately. The impression of the bishop which Temple formed 
was favourable.” He was as much pleased with the resoluteness 
of the soldier and politician as with the good Latin and courtier- 
like manners of the man. But his diplomatic business brought him 
from the first moment a good many disappointments. The hope 
that France would adopt a friendly attitude soon appeared to be 
quite fallacious. Arlington’s alarms*' were justified by Louis's 
open threat to intervene with 20,000 men, and Temple had to 
assure Castel Rodrigo of Charles II’s assistance against any French 
attempt to force the passage through Flanders. At the same time 
a direct effort was made to quiet France by ‘offering something 
towards a treaty with Holland.’ The most important among 
the German powers, Brandenburg and Neuburg, were cold if not 
hostile, so that the English king tried to win over the head of the 


'® British Museum, Add. MS. 16272, p. 101. 
'® «You shall frame your discourses according as the Bishop shall instruct you’ . 
‘all which you must first submit to the Bishop’s judgment.’ 

* Courtenay is perhaps not altogether wrong in assuming that it always was too 
favourable. 

#! Arlington to Temple, 21/31 July: ‘taking for granted France will use their 
utmost credit in disturbing this business.’ 

% Arlington to Temple, 24 August/3 September. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIV. 
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empire first by sending a special envoy, Lord Carlingford, to Vienna. 
The bishop had succeeded in secretly levying about 18,000 men by 
the beginning of September, in various German cities,” but espe- 
cially in Flanders, and had obtained as commander-in-chief Prince 
George Christian of Hesse-Homburg. Though at first he pretended 
not to be able to bring his troops into the field before the payment 
of the second instalment of the English subsidy,”* he finally did 
so at the end of the month, and took the fort of Borculoe imme- 
diately after he had sent his ultimatum to the states on the 14th. 
In a few weeks he brought under his control the whole Ijssel dis- 
trict and levied two thirds of the crops as a contribution. In 
November his ‘ Sergeant Major de Battaglia,’ Baron d’Ossory, was 
victorious in Groningen. The long dike which the bishop built 
across the Bourtang marshes to facilitate Ossory’s retreat into the 
winter quarters shows on how large a scale the campaign was 
carried on. It is true the bishop’s troops were not of the best 
quality. The elector of Brandenburg, then the head of the finest 
army in Germany, said ‘they ran much away, he [the bishop] had 
given them but one month’s pay, his generals understand not 
how to make war.’ But the Dutch were ill prepared for the 
attack. They had at the moment not more than 6,000 men avail- 
able, and the bad state of these forces, as well as the paltry obstruc- 
tiveness of the deputies of the states general, paralysed the ability 
of their commanders, Prince Maurice of Nassau and the Rheingraf. 
The bishop’s dangers came from two other sides. 

First, there was the money question. This point needs careful 
examination, as a widely spread tradition accuses England of 
having defaulted on her part. Now, the accounts of the subsidies 
declared before the commissioners of the treasury by Sir William 
Temple in 1669 and by Sir George Carteret in 1674 are preserved 
in the Public Record Office.» In Michaelmas term 1665 Carteret 
is stated to have received in all 142,000/., much more than 
the 89,600/., i.e. 350,000 dollars, necessary and actually allowed 
to him for the first and second (June and July) payments to the 
bishop. But apparently it was not practicable to remit the sum 
by bills of exchange to Flanders as was ordered. The London 
market was exhausted, and the Dutch fleet frequently inter- 
rupted the transmission. Already ‘for and towards’ the June 
rate Carteret had to send tin instead of bills ** to Alderman Back- 
well, who was managing the financial business in Flanders, Temple 

*8 Ticking, p. 129, names Hamburg, Liibeck, Frankfort, Mainz, and Cologne. 
*4 Arlington to Temple, 21/31 July 1665. 

* Declared Accounts, Audit Office, }¢ and }9; also a duplicate of the latter, Pipe 
Office, 49. 

*6 Compare the privy seal to the Treasury Lords of 31 October 1667 in W. A. Shaw’s 


Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1905, pp. 199-200: first 500 tons were sent by 
order of sign manual on 11 August 1665, then 300 more by warrant of 20 December 1665. 
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himself being averse to charge himself with it.27 They succeeded 
in borrowing upon the tin 100,000 dollars, which are found in 
Carteret’s accounts. Some of the tin, however, was shipwrecked 
off Ostend, and another part could not get sold when the sellers’ 
necessity became known; so that at length Temple found him- 
self obliged to pawn it by the help of Castel Rodrigo at three 
quarters of its value.** According to a dispatch from Carlingford 
of 22 September the governor of Ostend complained that not only 
tin but wool and cotton were brought.”® In consequence of all this 
the August payment seems to have been unduly delayed, and 
Temple began to fear ‘he might look like the veriest rogue in the 
world.’*’ Carlingford wrote from Meppen on 26 October that the 
bishop was already pawning his jewels. By virtue of a privy seal 
of 80 December 42,000/. was allowed to Carteret for remittance to 
Temple. This sum must have been more than sufficient for the pur- 
pose for which it was destined, the payment of the August instalment. 
This instalment, 150,000 dollars, was actually allowed in Temple’s 
accounts. But it is not known when it got into the bishop’s hands. 
Comparing the bishop’s complaint in a letter of apology dated 

14 May 1666: *' dum subsidia Anglica ex mense Augusto adhuc restarent 
et in istius mensis computum exiquum quid in Martio primum sol- 
veretur, one cannot but suggest that the sum of about 150,000 
dollars mentioned by Temple in letters to the bishop of 2/12 March 
and to Godolphin of 22 March/1 April was identical with the sum 
entered in Temple’s accounts. In Arlington’s letters to Temple 
we read: ‘One of the business H.M. has dispatched this day 
was the settling of a fund to pay the prince of Munster all his 
arrears’ (2/12 February 1665/6), ‘Mr. Vice-Chamberlain [Car- 
teret| assures us he has another considerable sum for the prince 
of Munster’ (16/26 February), ‘ Mr. Vice-Chamberlain will tell you 
what new sum of money he transmits to you for the bishop of 
Munster’ (16/26 March). These would seem all to relate to the 
payment of the August rate. And, indeed, the Audit Office accounts 
can scarcely relate to anything but the payment to the bishop of 
the three subsidies for June, July, and August. To a memorial of 
the bishop which was brought to Oxford by Baron von Wreden,** 
asking that the supplies should be doubled, Charles II answered by 
going back to an old plan of the bishop’s, namely, the throwing of 
some thousands of English troops into Flanders. The future com- 
mander of these troops, the duke of Bournonville, had obtained 

27 Letter to his father, 27 August/6 September 1665, Works, i. 230-1. 

28 Arlington to Temple, 23 September/3 October and 2/12 November; also 
Temple to the Marquis, 2/12 December, Works, i. 242. 

* State Papers, Foreign, German States, 56. ® Courtenay, i. 53. 

** State Papers, Foreign, German Empire, 11. 


* Printed in Arlington’s Letters, p. 44 ff., without date, but approximately dated by 
Temple’s Works, i. 238, and Arlington’s letter to Temple, 14/24 December 1665. 
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leave from Castel Rodrigo to go to Flanders for the purpose. The 
bishop, however, had expressly abandoned this idea. And another of 
his agents, Sherwood, who stated 25,000/. to 30,0007. as his master’s 
requirement,* was only assured ‘ that all shall be made good that 
was promised his master.’** After this evidence, we need not 
give credit to a rumour which appears in Vane’s Letterbook,* 
that the bishop secretly remitted money to the bank of Venice 
(whither, indeed, he thought sometimes of retiring), to under- 
stand his extreme distress for money. It must be admitted that 
England herself contributed a good deal to the breaking down of 
her ally. 

In the second place, France, as her exhortations to peace were 
neglected by the bishop, began to execute her threats. Arlington 
writes of the marching of French forces as early as 28 September / 
8 October 1665. In October, at any rate, some Dutch letter 
packets were intercepted containing a French promise of 6,000 
auxiliaries and supplies for 12,000. At the same time Temple was 
assured by Castel Rodrigo that he hoped to oppose the march of 
the French with about 30,000 Spaniards, Italians, and Germans. 
The common statement that he finally allowed the 4,000 foot and 
2,000 horse of the French to pass through Spanish territory seems 
to be founded entirely upon Clarendon. But there is a remarkable 
notice in Temple’s letter to the duke of Ormond of 10/20 Novem- 
ber, where the French army is expressly said to have ‘thought 
fit to touch no part of his [Castel Rodrigo’s] territory,’ *’ and it is 
known that the French took their way through the bishopric of 
Liége by permission of its master the elector of Cologne.** How- 
ever slow the French intervention may have been, it ended in 
a complete reversal of the course of the war. After retaking 
Loehem, the key-fortress of the Ijssel, the French commander 
Pradel turned to attack the bishop in his own land, and did not 
stop until he found himself unable to conquer Bocholt for want of 
forage and ordnance. The bishop and his army had removed into 
winter quarters. 

The attitude of Cologne shows how much the temper of Ger- 
many had changed from suspense to hostility during the bishop of 
Miunster’s first campaign. The Dutch were negotiating not only 
with Denmark and Sweden, but also with Switzerland, Brunswick, 
and Brandenburg about succour by land. The elector of Branden- 
burg was playing the leading part in the German movement 


88 Temple’s Works, i. 248-9. 

* Arlington to Temple, 5/15 March 1666. 3 Pp. 26. 

36 Cont. § 831. % Works, i. 237. 

* Cf. eg. Tiicking, p. 134. In S. P., For., Germ. States, 56, are copies of the 
request of Louis XIV (Paris, 7 October 1665) and the elector’s immediate assent 
(Arnsberg, 17 October). 
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against the bishop and trying to win Cologne and Neuburg for the 
same policy by his envoy Von Schoning.*® Sir Walter Vane had 
gone as English envoy to the elector’s court at Cleve in order to 
remind Frederick William of his duty, stipulated in 1661, to help 
England in case of unjust attack.*° But he soon found that ‘ they 
that are able to give most are likely to have this court.’*' England, 
however, was not willing to purchase the neutrality of Branden- 
burg. This accelerated the elector’s engagement with the other side. 
He received from Paris Colbert’s kinsman, the ministre de requétes 
Colbert-Croissy, and the Dutch envoy Beverlingen left Cleve only 
to return immediately. In February 1666 Frederick William 
concluded a treaty in which he promised to assist Holland with 
8,000 foot and 4,000 horse in case he could not pacify the bishop, 
abandoning even his demand for the Cleve fortresses held by 
Holland.*? From the dukes of Brunswick-Luneburg, Ernest 
Augustus, George William, and John Frederick—Carlingford, on 
his way to Vienna, received evasive answers.** Duke George 
William and his friend Count Waldeck had, in fact, proposed to a 
Cologne councillor on 20/30 October 1665 to force the bishop’s 
abdication, and then to mediate between Holland and the 
Minster chapter.‘ In spite of the relationship of Duke Ernest 
Augustus, bishop of Osnabruck, to the Stuart dynasty, the dukes 
had promised 12,000 men to Holland by a treaty made in Septem- 
ber 1665, so that the bishop of Munster had to be prepared for an 
attack from the east as well as from the west and north. There was 
a general agreement among the German princes to bring the bishop 
to terms with Holland. Curiously enough, the protestant and the 
catholic interests of Germany were united in this case. Sympathy 
for the old protestant republic *° was as strong as the fear caused 
to the friends of Austria by the imminent French invasion. The 
pretext of waiting for an alliance between England and the 
emperor or Spain was much used. The emperor himself con- 
stantly talked of intervening with the consent and help of the Diet, 
but in truth negotiated the peace directly with De Witte through 


* See his instructions of 15/25 November: Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xi. pp. 
668-9. 

* See his instructions, Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 191, pp. 6-11. 

*' Add. MS. 16272, p. 2. 

® Highly significant of the diplomacy of the period is the cynical remark upon 
which the elector’s commissioners based their proposal to be friends both of England 
and Holland : ‘ for that it was seene Every day Princes assist another underhand and 
yett keepe their alliance as working,’ Add. MS. 16272, p. 80. 

** Their letters to Charles II dated Iburg 20 October, Celle 26 October, and 
Hanover 26 October 1665, in S. P., For., Germ. States, 56. 

“ Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xi. 664. 

** Temple to Castel Rodrigo, 2/12 December 1665 (Works, i. 244): ‘ All the Pro- 
testant Princes of the Empire rise against him (the bishop of Miinster] under pretext 
that religion has part in the quarrel as well as the interest of the house of Austria.’ 
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his ambassador at the Hague, Friquet, upon conditions which left 
the bishop nothing of what he claimed and reduced his troops to 
1,500. To Carlingford Leopold afterwards protested that he had 
dealt with the bishop in a manner ‘ not soe terrible as to preuaile 
with a scrupelous or valliant man to break his word.’ 

Temple was still hopeful. Writing to Vienna to Carlingford on 
24 February/6 March 1666 he said: ** ‘ In spite of all artifice and 
force to disarm him, I expect, for my part, to see him rather 
besieged in Coesvelt or Minster, than make a peace without our 
master’s consent.’ But his eyes were already fixed upon that 
eventuality. Later, there is a curious letter of Temple's of 
2/12 March,*® in which he endeavours to keep the bishop faithful 
by counting up the different rumours of his treason and protesting 
his disbelief in them. The bishop, though he swore ‘he would 
hazard all Westfalia in this enterprise, let the worst come to the 
worst, he had nothing to lose,’ *° in November gave way to Schon- 
ing, the envoy from Brandenburg, so far as to request Castel 
Rodrigo’s mediation. At that time he still referred to his 
obligations to England,*' but in February 1666 he was induced by 
repeated direct pressure from Brandenburg to declare his readiness 
for a peace without England.*® At last he chose the honest way 
of applying to Charles II, perhaps because he thought the king 
would embrace the opportunity of making peace with France, 
which had declared war against England on 27 January 1666." 
From his language to the Brandenburg chancellor Jena,** it 
appears that, while he was not very regardful of his engagement, 
he did not want to leave England’s protection too early. He in- 
formed the king by a special envoy that a meeting of delegates of 
Mainz, Cologne, Brandenburg, Neuburg, and the Brunswicks was 
to be held in the Westphalian circle at Dortmund, with the object 
of deliberating on the re-establishment and maintenance of peace, 
and an accommodation between the bishop and the states. The 
bishop did not exactly ask leave to join this meeting, but called 
upon Charles to send an agent of his own to the congress, where 
an agreement between England and France would also be con- 
sidered.* This was indeed the best way for England to look after 
her interests in the collapsing enterprise. Temple was despatched 





© See Urkunden und Aktenstitcke, xi. 689. 
* Carlingford’s letter of 27 May 1666 in S. P., For., Germ. Empire, 11. 
% Works, i. 250. 49 Tbid. i. 251 ff. 
3° Life, p. 50. 5 Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xi. 659. 
‘ 5? See the instructions to the last of the many Brandenburg envoys to Miinster, 
Fr. von Jena, 2/12 February 1666, Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xi. 689 ff. 
58 A copy of the declaration is preserved in the All Souls College, Oxford, MS. 240, 
f. 161. 
5* Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xi. 693 and 697, dated 1 and 9 March 1666. 
55 Arlington to Temple, 16/26 March 1666. 
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to Dortmund,** and then, as the projected meeting was never held, 
to Cleve, where another meeting was arranged. His instructions 
now were no longer to act in accordance with the bishop’s advice, 
but to hinder the proposed agreement without regard to his 
wishes.” 

Yet the English court seems to have been as well prepared 
for abandoning as for upholding the undertaking. Temple’s 
credentials for Brandenburg ** designate the object of his mission to 
Cleve, ‘ut optatam illam saepiusque a nobis frustra licet quaesitam 
pacem tandem assequamur.’ Temple’s own view of things had 
meanwhile become more despondent, but, as time would prove, 
more true to fact. In a letter to his father of 30 April/10 May 
1666, which gives an instructive and entertaining account of his 
whole German journey, he says bluntly, ‘I left Brussels in the 
belief I should certainly find all concluded.’ On the road to Minster 
he had occasion to realise the pressed position of the bishop. He 
was obliged to steal through the troops of Holland and even of 
Brandenburg, to which he was accredited, under pretence of being 
an envoy of Castel Rodrigo. The duke of Neuburg received him 
politely at Dusseldorf, but expressed his regret that he had already 
engaged himself to the emperor and the princes. In Munster, 
where the bishop sought to detain Temple at German banquets, 
he got at the bottom of the truth that his host was concealing from 
him. The bishop’s envoys, Schmising and Wiedenbrick, had 
signed a peace with Holland at Cleve on 18 April. When it was 
too late, the bishop had indeed been wavering again, and, on 20 and 
21 April, ordered his envoys to wait for Temple’s arrival at Cleve 
and to include England in the negotiations. But the matter was 
already settled in accordance with their principal instruction, which 
was to avoid a rupture.*® On the night when he learnt the news 
Temple set out secretly for Brussels. The bishop tried to play 
the same false game against the English government. Some days 
after the first intelligence of his treason had reached Whitehall he 
wrote to his agent there that he would inquire after the king’s 
mind before finishing the treaty." Probably he hoped to get the 
English subsidies as long as possible; he must have wanted 
them badly, if only for paying the debts contracted in his Dutch 


5° His special credential for the bishop of 23 March (a copy of which is in the 
Bodleian MS., Rawlinson, C 172, p. 60) still contains the instruction : ‘ mentem vestram 
et arbitriwm in omnibus quae in dicto tractatu se obtulerint, sequi plane iussimus.’ 

7 Arlington to Temple, 23 March /2 April 1666: ‘ Whatsoever may be the business 
of the Bishop, you must take for granted ours is to render uneffectual all the designed 
negotiations. . . . Play this farce as skilfully as you can.’ 

58 Dated 10 April; a copy is in the Rawlinson MS. C 172, p. 63. 

5° Urkunden und Aktenstiicke, xi. 719, note 2; the instrument of the peace has 
been often printed, e.g. Dumont, Corps wniversel diplomatique, vi. 3, 106 ff. 

Arlington to Temple, 23 April/3 May and 27 April/8 May. 
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campaign. To frustrate this intention Temple’s last commission in 
the affair was first to hold and recover as much money and tin as 
he could without paying much concern to the fair treatment of the 
bishop ; °' and secondly, as the peace reduced the latter’s army to 
3,000 men, to have an eye to the further employment of his forces 
in order that they might not fall into Colbert’s hands, but rather 
be taken over into Castel Rodrigo’s service. The bishop had the 
hardihood to send one more agent, the Baron von Rosenburg, over 
to England. But Rosenburg was forced to own that the bishop’s 
treaty was ratified, and when he wanted to see the king for the 
purpose of another eventual alliance he seems to have met with 
complete failure. 

If England herself came off rather well in the business it 
was because she had never lost the thread of high politics. 
Temple’s mission had in course of time almost changed its 
character. He had been established as royal resident at the 
marquis’s court,” and since then a large part of his time had been 
spent in assisting the English negotiations with Spain there.” 
The negotiation with France was not interrupted until a very 
degrading offer of peace was made to the English ambassador 
at Paris, Lord Hollis.“ Finally Charles II laid great stress 
on his inclination towards a peace with Holland. Temple was 
charged to print and publish an answer the king had given to the 
States in this sense.** Arlington in his letter of 28 March/2 April 
spoke of private peaceable communications made to the Dutch. 
The political situation was advancing towards the stage of the 
Hague convention of January 1668, where England took her stand 
beside her former enemy and endeavoured to hold the balance 
between the rival powers of France and Spain. Some thought 
that the peace of Cleve was made with the consent of England to 
save the bishop until the arrival of the Swedes.®® None the less, at 
the close of the Minster episode English diplomacy had some 
reason to be dissatisfied with its own achievements, and what 
Arlington writes to Temple on 27 April/7 May 1666 may be re- 


5! Arlington to Temple, 4/14 May: ‘ Whatever the Bishop may fairly pretend as due 
to him, it is certain he has furnished us with a sufficient excuse for our failing with 
him,’ a passage which may also be interpreted as relating to the unpunctual English 
payments. 

® Cf. Courtenay, i. 241, 247, 253. 

*$ Arlington to Temple, 7/17, 11/21, 18/28 May 1666. 

* That is most probably why Clarendon, as appears from the scantiness of his 
information, was not very much occupied with the affair. 

*’ He acknowledges his appointment in a letter of 27 October 1665. 

6 So he is occupied with procuring a preferential treatment by England for Flemish 
ships provided with English passports: Arlington to Temple, 21/31 December 1665 
and 11/21 January 1666. 

® Arlington to Temple, 27 April/7 May. 


* Arlington to Temple, 21/31 December 1665. ® Courtenay, i. 63. 
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garded as a typical expression of the effect the lesson produced on 
English minds: ‘I am glad the farce is at an end. And that we 
have a good fleet to trust to after so much infidelity in our friends 
and artificial fraud in our enemies.’ Perhaps still more charac- 
teristic, because less just and more popular, is Dryden’s reference 
to the event in his Annus Mirabilis : 7° 


Let Munster’s prelate ever be accurst, 
In whom we seek the German faith in vain ; 
Alas ! that he should teach the English first 
That fraud and avarice in the Church could reign. 


Happy who never trust a stranger’s will 
Whose friendship’s in his interest understood ; 
Since money given but tempts him to be ill, 
When power is too remote to make him good. 


It appears, however, that Christopher Bernard in spite of all 
his disappointments took a more serious view of the case and 
strangely believed that he could lay aside his grand scheme for a 
more favourable opportunity. In May 1672, being now himself 
threatened by a Dutch attack, he fell back once more on the idea 
of an English alliance. Of course he had to give it rather a 
different shape to make it at all acceptable. Accordingly he and 


the elector of Cologne sent Sherwood to London as their joint 
agent, to ask a guarantee from England for their treaty with 
France, and permission to levy troops in English territories and 
make prizes in the English seas.’' But at the same time he was to 
put forward the new proposal for a combined war on land against 
the States-General. On 13 May 1672 the following paper was 
read in private committee : ” 


It is proposed by the Bishopp of Munster, that if his Majesty will be 
pleased to assist him, with twelue Ships, and six thousand Men, That 
Hee will first Take in the Citty of Dockum, and after, that of Harlingen, 
by which two townes the Hollanders bring in all the Commodities that 
furnish his Country, and those of Germany, that ly neare Him. Towards 
the Taking of which, Hee proposeth to join with the 6000 English twelue 
thousand of his owne Army, and to furnish all things necessary for the 
Seiges, with boats for landing the English and to pass all Rivers, at his 
owne proper charges, soe that his Majesty shall be at noe expence, but 
that of his 6000 men. Hee designes first to begin with Dockum, of 
which hee hath soe good Information (having had his eye upon it ever 
since his last Warre with Holland) that Hee belieues hee shall be able to 
take it in a Month’s time. Which done, hee will immediately march, by 
land, to Harlinghen, and belieues that likewise may be taken in less time. 


7” Stanzas 37-38. 

7! A copy of a ‘ breviat’ of Sherwood’s instructions is in State Papers, Foreign, 
German States, 59. 

= §. P., For., Germ. States, 59. 
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By the taking of these two Townes (especially that of Harlinghen) (which 
yet is the weaker) hee saith, hee can giue such impediment to the Trade 
of Amsterdam, that it may be a great means to shorten the Warre, and 
better the Termes of Peace both for his Majesty, and Himself, and hee 
will oblige Himself never to come to any Accord with them without his 
Majesty’s consent, and approbacion. As to Munster-Zyl hee saith Hee 
hath already Intelligence with that Towne, and can haue it when he 
pleaseth, and by That, haue the Advantage of a Navigable River twenty 
leagues higher into Germany, into which Country the Hollanders only 
doe now enjoy the Trade. These 8 Townes taken, hee proposeth to keep 
in them such Garrisons as shall bee able to maintaine them at his owne 
charges, and that the Townes may be wholy his. But that, to compensate 
his Majesty’s charges, his Majesty shall haue all the Ports Free, and the 
English subjects only, haue all that Advantage of Traffique, which the 
Hollanders now enjoy with vast profitt. Hee desires his Majesty’s 
answeare to this Proposition, with all convenient expedition, and that it 
may bee kept very secret, and particularly from the French. 


This is a very good illustration of the bishop’s political skill. 
While dropping the fatal plan of subsidies, he sought to utilise the 
then prevalent idea that commercial advantages were sufficient 
justification for political wars. Nor is it easy to say what impor- 
tant consequences the proposal might have had if England had 
been ready to enter upon a continental war herself, independently 


of France. As it was, after eighteen months Charles II relaxed 
his efforts against Holland mainly because he had no sufficient 
understanding with France.” 

C. Brinkmann. 


78 The continuance of good relations between England and Christopher Bernard 
until the latter’s death in 1680 is shown by two letters contained in the Rawlinson MS. 
C 172, pp. 184 and 211, one dated 6 December 1672 from Charles II to the bishop 
asking his protection against the disasters of the war for Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, the other dated 1677 from the bishop to Charles II recommending to him 
Alexander Macdonell, colonel of his horse. 





Notes and Documents 


The Burgesses of Domesday. 


Or all the passages in Domesday Book which puzzle the student 
there are few which are more puzzling than those which reveal the 
existence of certain hybrid persons and houses which were in some 
way or other connected both with some town and with some 
rural estate; e.g. Hugh of Grentmaisnil had in Leicester 24 
burgesses pertaining to Ansty (idem Hugo habet in Ledecestre 24 
burgenses pertinentes ad Hanstigie [D.B. i. 231 a1}). What was 
the relationship of these burgesses to Leicester on the one hand 
and to Ansty on the other? Following the suggestion of Professor 
Maitland' I have argued in my Domesday Boroughs that these 
burgesses resided in Leicester and paid rent to Ansty ; and that the 
reason of their residence in Leicester was that they should be at 
hand to perform the burhbot of the lord of Ansty, and to repair the 
wall of the city ‘if need be, and the king command.’ On the other 
hand Miss Bateson has propounded an ‘ upland burgess’ theory, 
according to which she suggests that these burgesses resided in 
Ansty and possessed market and borough rights in Leicester.’ 
The whole question turns on the residence of the burgesses: if 
they resided in the boroughs Miss Bateson’s theory is out of court ; 
if they resided in the villages Professor Maitland’s theory is unten- 
able. 

But first it should be noticed that it was not every borough that 
was recorded in Domesday Book with which were connected bur- 
gesses who were also connected with the villages; elsewhere I have 
given a list of some 32 places which were either definitely called 
boroughs or contained collections of burgesses, and were homo- 
geneous in tenure, i.e. the inhabitants of which all paid their rent 
to one and the same lord.’ Many of these ‘simple’ boroughs were 
built at the gates of the castle of some magnate—Okehampton, 
Wigmore, Rhuddlan, Penwortham, Berkhampsted. To such 
boroughs the following arguments do not apply. 


' Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 172-219. 
* Ante, vol. xx. (1905), p. 149. 8’ Domesday Boroughs, p. 9. 
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Next it should be remembered that the Domesday scribes always 
used the phrases iacentes ad or in and pertinentes ad to indicate 
that the appurtenance paid rent or performed services to the lord 
of the manor to which it was an appurtenance; a virgate of land 
in the vill of Abington lay in (iacet in) Earl Roger’s manor of 
Shingay (D.B. i. 198 a 2); the rent of this virgate at Abington 
was collected and accounted for by the officer of the manor of 
Shingay, and whatever services were rendered by the tenant were 
rendered to that manor. Hence when we read in the statistics of 
the borough of Colchester that ‘Otto the Goldsmith has 3 houses 
(domos) which lie to (iacent ad) Shelford’ we must understand 
that these houses paid rent to the manor of Shelford. And when 
we read in the statistics of Risborough, In hoc maneriwm iacet et 
tacuit quidam burgensis de Oxeneford reddens 2s. (D.B.i. 148 b 1), 
we must understand that the sole connexion between this burgess 
and the manor of Risborough lay in the fact that he paid dues 
thereto. And this rent-paying connexion is emphasised by the 
fact that in the statistics of Oxford mention is made of a (mwral) 
mansion pertaining to Risborough (ibid. 15441). Again, of the 
royal manor of Bromsgrove it is stated, Huic manerio pertinent 
13 salinae in Wich et 3 salinarii reddentes de his salinis 800 
mittas salis (ibid. 172 a 2); it is obvious that these saltpans 
were physically situate in Droitwich and produced 300 mits of salt 
for the manor of Bromsgrove ; a similar canon of interpretation must 
be applied to the next entry, where of the manor of Kidderminster 
it is stated ad hoc manerium pertinent una domus in Wich et una 
domus in Wirecestre reddentes 10d.: these two houses must have 
been physically situate in Droitwich and Worcester respectively, 
and have paid rents amounting to 10d. to the lord of Kidder- 
minster. , 

Dealing then with the composite boroughs—that is, with those 
of which the burgesses and houses did not all pay their rents 
to one and the same lord—I can count 13 phrases used by the 
Domesday scribes to denote the relationship of burgesses and 
houses to villages; two of these are dra& Xeyoueva, and fre- 
quently more than one of them is used in connexion with the same 
borough. 

(1) In the statistics of 6 boroughs the phrase A habet x bur- 
genses occurs 45 times in relation to 249 burgesses. 

(2) In the statistics of 19 boroughs the phrase A habet x domos 
(hagas, masuras, mansiones) occurs 234 times in relation to 1,139 
houses. 

(8) In the statistics of the borough of Leicester the phrase 
A habet in Ledecestre x burgenses pertinentes ad (manerium) Z 
occurs twice in connexion with 87 burgesses. 

(4) In the statistics of six boroughs the phrase A habet x domos 
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(hagas, masuras, mansiones) pertinentes ad (or iacentes ad) Z 
occurs 65 times in connexion with 296 houses. 

(5) In the statistics of 82 manors we find the phrase hwic 
manerio pertinent x burgenses in (burgo) Y used of 589 burgesses 
in 19 boroughs. 

(6) In the statistics of 44 manors the phrase hwic manerio 
pertinent x domus (hagae, masurae, mansiones) is used of 403 houses 
in 14 boroughs. 

(7) In the statistics of 68 manors the phrase im (burgo) Y, x 
burgenses is used of 261 burgesses in 24 boroughs. 

(8) In the statistics of two manors is found a variant of the 
foregoing phrase :— 


Eslei. Ad Wirecestre 2 burgenses de 2s. (D.B. i. 176 a 2.) 
Somerford. Ad Malmesbury 1 burgensis reddens 12d. (Ibid. 67 a 1.) 


With these two should be compared a third :— 
Merchelai. Ad Hereford sunt 4 burgenses huic manerio reddentes 18 
soccos carucis. (Ibid. 179 b 2.) 
(9) There is yet a third variant of our seventh phrase :— 
Oxendone. Apud Wicecombe 1 burgensis reddens 40d. (Ibid. 163 b 1.) 


(10) In the statistics of 131 manors the phrase in (burgo) Y 


(sunt) xdomus (hagae, masurae, mansiones) is used of 4784 houses 
in 28 boroughs. In some cases the borough is not named, but is 
indicated by the words in civitate. 

(11) In the statistics of 14 manors in Sussex the phrase et x 
hagae is used of 28} houses. 

(12) In the statistics of the six manors of Bollington (ibid. 18 
a 22), Staines (ibid. 128 b 1), Whitehill (ibid. 159 b 2), Hanley 
(ibid. 186 b 1), Woodcote (ibid. 256 a 1), and Haselove (ibid. 244 
a 2) the phrase et x burgenses is used of 70 burgesses who are not 
definitely stated to be connected with any borough. 

(18) In the statistics of the manor of Playford occurs the 
phrase et 1 burgensis de Gipeswic (ibid. ii. $14). 

I have searched Domesday Book in vain for the phrase perti- 
nens ad burgum, or any equivalent. 

These 13 phrases must be considered carefully. 

There can be no reason for thinking that the burgesses men- 
tioned in our first phrase, or the houses mentioned in our second 
phrase, were resident or situate outside the borough in the statistics 
of which they were recorded: we are distinctly told that Count 
Alan had 5 burgesses in the first ward of Cambridge ; and I have 
argued in another place that these burgesses and houses belonged 
to their owners as appurtenances of their rural estates.* 


* Domesday Boroughs, p. 29. 
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Our third, fourth, fifth, and sixth phrases need not detain us 
long; our inquiry into the meaning of the words pertinentes ad 
has shown us that they indicate the payment of rent or the 
rendering of services to a manor from some appurtenance which is 
physically situate outside the manor. These burgesses or houses 
were therefore resident or situate in the boroughs and paid rent to 
the manors. If, however, this meaning of pertinentes ad were 
disregarded it might be possible to suggest that our third phrase 
relates to 37 inhabitants of Ansty and Sileby who had burgess 
rights in Leicester; but there are 25 references in the statistics of 
the borough of Leicester to houses pertaining to manors in 
Leicestershire, and we must therefore attribute this verbal differ- 
ence to the tricks of the Domesday scribes, whose dislike for 
tautology has been pointed out by Mr. Round. 

Nor will our seventh and tenth phrases require much considera- 
tion; in the first column of folio 10 there are two cases of masures 
in Canterbury which ‘ pertain to this manor ;’ in the second column 
of the same page there are two entries which state baldly in civitate 
Cantuaria, 1 masura. - Similarly in the second column of folio 166 a 
it is said of Deerhurst ad hoc manerium pertinent 30 burgenses in 
Glouucestre, while in the preceding column at Bradwell the record 
runs baldly, In Glowwcestre 4 burgenses et in Wincelcombe 8 bur- 
genses reddentes 27d. It does not seem unreasonable to believe that 
the Domesday scribes omitted the words ad hoc manerium perti- 
nent as surplusage. But there is evidence in one case that where 
Domesday merely records the existence of burgesses paying rent to 
a manor, certain tenements in the borough were in later centuries 
held of that manor; speaking of Halnaker, Domesday Book says 
in Cicestre 3 burgenses de 5s. (ibid. 25 b 2) ; but in the eighteenth 
century certain houses in the parish of St. Pancras, Chichester, 
were holden of the manor of Halnaker.° 

The eighth phrase in which ad is the preposition employed, 
at first appears to be in favour of the upland burgess theory, as it 
would be natural to supply the adjective pertinentes or iacentes ; 
but examination shows that this is only an apparent support. For 
the Eslei record ad Wirecestre 2 burgenses is immediately followed 
by ad Wich una salina; it is obvious that the saltpan was 
physically situate in Droitwich, and as it is impossible to think 
that the same scribe used the same preposition in two consecutive 
lines in two distinct meanings, it must follow that the burgess was 
actually resident in Worcester. The case of the Somerford burgess 
has been dealt with in a previous article,° where it was pointed out 
that John Maudut held Somerford of Malmesbury Abbey in 1283, 
in which year he was liable for the repair of a portion of the wall 
over against his fee, and it was suggested that his fee in Malmesbury 


5 Domesday Boroughs, p. 13. ® Cf. supra, p. 102. 
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was the house of the burgess who in 1086 paid 12d. to the manor 
of Somerford. In the Merchelai case, ad is evidently written for 
in, and the record distinctly states that the four burgesses rendered 
’ 18 ploughshares to the manor. So these three abnormal cases 
present difficulties merely on account of the wish of the Domes- 
day scribes to express the same idea in different words. 

Apud in the ninth phrase can only mean ‘at,’ and must 
indicate the place at which the burgess was resident. 

The eleventh phrase refers to houses, and considering that it 
occurs in the statistics of certain manors which adjoin others with 
appurtenant haws in Chichester or Lewes, we may reasonably 
consider that here again the scribe omitted certain words as sur- 
plusage. 

We now come to the six manors in which our twelfth phrase et 
x burgenses is used without any indication of the borough of which 
they were burgesses. Professor Maitland has pointed out a con- 
nexion between Staines and Staninghaw in London, and suggests 
that the 46 burgesses recorded in the statistics of Staines were 
actually resident in London,’ and the arguments I have used to 
connect the haws in the unnamed boroughs with Chichester and 
Lewes will enable us to connect the burgesses of Bollington, 
Whitehill, Hanley, Woodcote, and Haselove with the boroughs of 
Hastings, Oxford, Hereford (or Worcester), Shrewsbury, and Warwick 
respectively. If these cases relating to 70 burgesses stood alone, 
they might fairly be interpreted to refer to persons living in villages 
and possessing burgess rights in a neighbouring borough ; but when 
it is remembered that our other phrases refer to 1,116 resident 
burgesses and to 2,8114 town houses we are driven out of two 
doubtful interpretations to choose that which is most in agreement 
with the other evidence, and to refuse to admit that these six cases 
form any exception to the general rules. And if it be suggested 
that some places (e.g. Stansted) are improperly reckoned among 
the simple boroughs, merely because their statistics refer to certain 
burgesses connected with the manor, the foregoing arguments 
support the proposition that such burgesses were actually resident 
in some borough or another and paid rent to the lord of the manor 
in the statistics of which they were recorded. 

It must be admitted that the interpretation of the Playford 
case (our thirteenth phrase) is doubtful: the record is capable of 
two meanings, either that the burgess lived at Playford and 
possessed burgess rights in Ipswich, or that he resided in Ipswich 
and paid rent to Playford. But again it would seem preferable to 
choose that interpretation which is ‘most in agreement with the 
other evidence. 

It will be noticed that our second, fourth, sixth, and tenth 
7 Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 181. 
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phrases relate to houses in a borough: later municipal history 
shows the important part played by burgage tenements in the 
history of many boroughs; but such burgage tenements were 
always situate in the borough, and not in the neighbouring villages. 
The antiquity of the connexion between town-houses and rural 
estates is shown by my list of 25 pre-conquest conveyances of rural 
estates with appurtenant town houses ;* its persistence is shown by 
the examples of houses in Chichester ® and Lewes'’ which in com- 
paratively recent times paid rent to manors in the neighbourhood 
of these two towns. But, it will be said, admitted that all these 
houses were situate in the boroughs and paid rent to rural manors, 
that fact is no evidence that the burgesses resided in the boroughs. 
To answer this objection reference should be made to the Ris- 
borough case, quoted above, and to two passages in the Devonshire 
domesday :— 


Balduinus vicecomes habet in Execestre 7 domos quae fuerunt in 
dominio regis Edwardi. Praeter has habet alias 12 domos in ipsa 
civitate quae pertinent ad Chent manerium suum. (D.B. i. 105 b 2.) 

Ipse Balduinus tenet. Chent . . . Huic manerio adjacent 11 burgenses 
in Exonia reddentes 538d. (Ibid. 106 b 2.) 


Evidently it made no difference to the scribes whether they spoke 
of the burgesses or the houses in which they resided. If my 
arguments are accepted there will be no room for single burgesses, 
much less for ‘ groups of burgesses not “ levant and couchant” 
in any borough, whose “fire and flet” is assuredly on a rural 
manor.’ '' 

So far I have been dealing merely with the residence of the 
burgesses which were connected with some rural estate: that they 
possessed certain mercantile privileges in their boroughs is not 
deducible from Domesday Book,'* but cannot be matter of doubt ; 
it is, however, the contention of the supporters of the garrison theory 
that in addition to any mercantile privileges the burgesses possessed, 
they were responsible for the repair of the borough walls, which pos- 
sibly in some cases were merely a vallum and fosse. The account of 
the city of Oxford shows that the liability for the repair of the walls 
of that city devolved on those burgesses who paid rent to rural 
manors ; and I have argued that ‘as the tenurial organisation of 
Oxford differed in no way from that of Canterbury or from that of 
any of the composite boroughs, we may well conclude that on the 
contributed burgesses (i.e. on those who paid rent to rural manors) 
. . + fell the liability for the repair of the borough walls.’!* In 


° Domesday Boroughs, pp. 105-6. ® Ibid. pp. 13, 14. 
° Victoria County History, ‘ Sussex,’ i. 437, 438, 441. 
1 Cf. ante, vol. xx. (1905), p. 148. 


*? My book did not profess to be anything but an examination of the Domesday 
evidence. 


* Domesday Boroughs, p. 34. 
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the fact that many of the boroughs contained burgesses paying 
rent to rural manors, we have a phenomenon extending over the 
whole of England: for such a phenomenon there must be some 
explanation, and the explanation is given at Oxford, and at Oxford 
alone ; Domesday Book gives no other explanation, and it therefore 
holds the field. It is better to have one example on which to 
build a theory than to have none. 

It has been said that at Oxford ‘the houses appear by special 
composition to have obtained exemption from certain payments in 
return for work on the walls.’'* I can find no trace in Domesday 
Book of any such special composition, or of any exemption of the 
citizens of Oxford from certain payments: geld, gafol, and toll are 
all mentioned in the statistics of that city; it is true that the 
citizens made no special payments for the support of the house- 
earls, but this payment was the manner in which some of the 
Dorset and Devon boroughs paid their geld.'® 

It was not every burgess in any borough who was connected 
with a village. In my statistical table'® I show that in the 
statistics of almost every borough there were a number of burgesses 
in demesne, and I have explained that from them the king or the lord 
of the borough received rent,’’ and it is with the recollection of these 
demesne burgesses that I ask ‘ Will any one assert that only men 
from Middlesex, Surrey, and Essex inhabited London?’** Already 
in the eleventh century London was a great centre of trade, but 
the only London burgesses or houses recorded in Domesday Book 
were those appertaining to manors in Middlesex (Staines), Surrey, 
and Essex; it is impossible to contend that there were no resi- 
dents in London hailing from Kent, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
or Bedfordshire. Alestan, portreeve of London, is said to have 
held land at Dartford (Kent) before the date of Domesday Book 
(D.B.i.2b1) The contention of the supporters of the garrison 
theory is that there was some connexion between these Surrey, 
Essex, and Middlesex burgesses (or their houses) and their manors, 
and that they were obliged to live in London to fulfil certain 
obligations, and that the Londoners hailing from the rest of 
England were omitted because they did not preserve their con- 
nexion with their native villages, and were under no such obliga- 
tions. 

One difficulty in the acceptance of the garrison theory was 
foreseen by myself in the lack of proportion between the assess- 
ment of the contributory properties and the number of burgesses 
they contributed to any borough: the bishop of Chichester’s 
property at Wittering and Earl Roger’s property at Stoughton 
were each assessed at 14 hides; but the former had 138 

“ Atheneum, July 1904. 'S Domesday Boroughs, p. 66. 
% Ibid. pp. 39, 40. 1" Ibid. p. 36. % Ibid. p. 62. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIV. ZZ 
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1 j 2 3 + 5 
| | 
BorouGH | BorouGcu BorRouGH BoROUGH MANOR 


A habet x bur- | A habet zx domos | A habet x burgen- | A habet 2 domos Huic manerio per- 


| 

| 
genses | (hagas, masuras, | ses pertinentes etc. pertinentes tinent x burgen- 
| 


mansiones) ad Z ad Z ses in Y 


1 Arundel 2-3 | Arundel 4-13 | Leicester 2-87 | Colchester 6-16 Bath 1-8 
2 Buckingham 9-21 Canterbury 1-4 | Leicester 25-91 | Canterbury 3-174 
3 | Cambridge 6-20 | Derby 3-7" | | Oxford 8-9 | Chester 3-33 
4 Huntingdon 4-72 | Gloucester 14-22 Rochester 2-83 Cricklade 4-18 
5 | Norwich 8-83 | Hertford 8-35 | Stafford 6-21 Dorchester 1-1 
6 | Pevensey 16-50 | Huntingdon 6-26 | | Wallingford 18-76 | Dunwich 1-8 
7 Lincoln 8-117 | | Gloucester 1-30 
8 Malmesbury 16-22 | Hereford 1-1 
9 Northampton 34-194 | | Hythe 2-231 
10 Norwich 1-1 | Leicester 1-1 
ll Nottingham 8-118 Oxford 1-1 
12 Oxford 28-191f Rochester 1-5 
13 | Southampton 2446 | Romney 2-106 
14 Stafford 5-34 | Stafford 2-27 
15 ' Stamford 8-136 Sudbury 1-15 
16 : Thetford 4-23 


Tamworth 2-18 


17 Wallingford 33-83 | Wareham 1-2 


18 Warebam 2-65 | Wilton 3-13 
19 | | Warwick 27-112 
20 


Winchester 1-2 








45-249 234-1139 


Notes :—The first in each pair of figures following the name of a place shows 


the second shows the number of 


* Also 4 persons having 4 churches. + Mural mansions only. 
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12° 
MANoR MANOR MANOR MANOR MANOR 
Huic manerio per- 


tinent « domus| InY-zburgenses | In Y xz domus etc, | Ete hagae etc. | Ete burgenses 
etc. in Y 


Calne 1-1 | Barnstaple 2-8 | Barnstaple Chichester 12-24 Bolintun 
Canterbury 7-79 | Bath 2-5 | Bath Lewes 2-44 Hanley 
Chester 1-2 | Bruton 2-12 | Bristol | Haselove 
Chichester 4-40 | Calne 2-3 | Canterbury | | Staines 
Colchester 5-8 | Chichester 2-9 | Chichester Whitebill 
Dunwich 8-19At | Cricklade 5-15 Cricklade | Woodcote 


Exeter 1-12 | Gloucester 14-58 | Dorchester 


Lewes 2-28 | Hastings Exeter 
London, 4-40 | Hereford Gloucester | 
Oxford Iichester Ipswich 
Rochester Langport Langport 
Sandwich Leicester Lewes 26-164 
Southwark Lewes | London 3-23 
Worcester Lincoln Malmesbury 6-5} | 
London Oxford 1-1 | 
Malmesbury Reading 1-1 
Southwark Shrewsbury 1-1 | 
Tamworth 1-4 | Southampton 2-7 | 
Wareham 1-1 | Southwark 7-17 | 
| Warwick 1-2 Stafford 1-1 | 





| Wilton 4-5 | Thetford 1-1At 
| Winchcombe 11-31 | Wallingford 7-41 | 
| Winohester 1-14 | Wareham 2-3 
| Worcester 3-5 | Warwick 8-21 | 
Wilton 2-5 | 
Wimbourn 1-1 | 


Winchester 12-44 | 


Worcester 4-7 | 





68-261 | 131-4734 | 


the number of times the phrase is used in connexion with the borough ; 


burgesses or houses referred to. 


~ Dunwich and Thetford.—A =acres. 
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houses in Chichester and the latter only one.!® A little examina- 
tion of the Malmesbury record quoted by me” will show that this 
difficulty is not so great as at first appears. That document shows 
that the king’s wall at Malmesbury was divided into twenty-six 
portions, each of which was assigned to a certain person or group 
of persons who was liable for its repair, and who had a piece of 
land allotted to him within the borough; and I have shown that 
with but one exception each of these plots of land in Malmesbury 
may be connected with either the manors or the lords who had 
burgesses or houses in Malmesbury at the time of Domesday 
Book. Let us suppose that a district assessed at 1,000 hides was 
liable for the repair of a borough whose walls were 2,000 yards in 
circumference: the most natural procedure would be for the port- 
reeve or other officer to assign to the owner of each property a 
definite portion of the wall, for the repair of which he should be 
liable; he would assign to A, the owner of an estate assessed 
at 20 hides, a portion of wall, 40 yards in length, to the east 
of the north gate; to B, the owner of an estate assessed at 
100 hides, he would assign a portion, 200 yards in length, to 
the west of the north gate; and so on till every inch of the wall 
was assigned to some man or other who was liable for its repair. 
Some of these landowners would perform their burhbot by sending 
men from their estates to do the work, as was the rule in Cheshire 
in 1086 (D.B. i. 262 b 2); others would obtain a plot of land in 
the borough on which to erect a house or houses, so that their men 
should be in readiness to repair the wall ‘if need be and the king 
require,’ as in the mural mansions in Oxford. When once the 
principle is grasped that the measure of liability was the number 
of hides in the assessment of any manor and not the number of 
burgesses it maintained in any borough, no difficulty will arise ; 
obviously it was to the mutual advantage of the lord and his 
tenants that as many houses should be crowded on his plot as 
possible: the lord would get a larger rent, and the burdens of his 
tenants would be lightened. 

The Wallingford statistics show that in some cases definite 
areas of land in towns were allotted to the landowners, and that 
there were no building by-laws specifying the number of houses to 
be erected on these plots :— 


The abbot of Abingdon has 2 acres in which are 7 masures of 4s., 
and which pertain to Oxford(shire). 

Miles Crispin has... (lying in) Sutton one acre in which are 6 
masures of 12d, and (lying in) Bray one acre in which are 11 masures 
of 8s. 

All this land pertains to Oxfordshire, and yet is in Wallingford. 

Walter Gifard has one acre and 10 masures of 6s 1}d. 


'° Domesday Boroughs, p. 18. 20 Cf. ante, p. 102. 
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Rainald has one acre in which are 11.masures of 26d and it pertains 
to Albury which is in Oxfordshire. (D.B. i. 56 a 1.) 


In Dunwich, also, the area of the appurtenant property is ex- 
pressed in acres: three acres in Dunwich pertained to Bringas 
(D.B. ii. 881 b), two acres were appurtenant to Thorpe (ibid. 334 a), 
and fourteen acres to Alneterne (ibid. 385 b); on this last plot of 
land the abbot of Ely had crowded eighty burgesses T. R. E., but 
their number was reduced to three in 1086. That the eighty bur- 
gesses supplied the abbey with more herrings than their successors 
is very probable ; but according to our theory they had to perform 
the same amount of wall-work. A. Batuarp. 


The Burgesses of Domesday and the Malmesbury Wall. 


In my review of Mr. Ballard’s Domesday Boroughs’ it was not my 
intention to suggest that every burgess who paid rent to a manor 
resided on that manor and had no house in any town. My plea 
throughout was for variety in the explanations advanced to account 
for the association between town houses and rural properties, and 
while admitting the possibility that some burgesses may have 
acquitted rural estates of burghal service, my protest was made 
against that theory as incapable of explaining the whole of the 
evidence. Maps may be needed to show the likelihood of an 
association between rural properties and the shire-stow, where 
Domesday says nothing of such association; but in the case of 
Leicestershire, where all the burgesses are named in connexion 
with Leicester, what is needed is a discussion of the nature of the 
burgess’s relation to his borough and his manor, the more so be- 
cause there is at least one piece of evidence here which points to a 
possible variety of type.’ 

My reply to Mr. Ballard’s restatement of his case will deal 
mainly with two points: first, the number of burgesses mentioned 
in Domesday without definite assignment to any borough, and 
second, the Malmesbury evidence and its interpretation. 

In the statistics presented above, some changes and additions 
are needed in columns 11 and 12,' and an additional column for 
doubtful cases, which I will call column 13, might be supplied. 

) Ante, vol. xx. pp. 143-152. 

2 Under the vill of Arnesby, f. 235 a 2, a burgess ‘in Leicester’ is noticed. He 
is omitted in the detailed distribution of the manorially appurtenant burgesses which 
the borough jurors gave. From the borough poiat of view he seems to be less ‘ in- 
trinsec’ than those others for whom the borough accounts. 


* With regard to phrase 13 it may be noted that Playford has a companion case in 
Essex (ii. f. 27 a), and that the use of ‘ de,’ or the genitive (with manorial appurtenancy), 
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To column 12 there should be added the following cases of the 
mention of burgesses not attached to their borough by Domesday ; 
they are derived from no systematic search, and collectors of 
Domesday statistics may be able to increase their number. 

In Devonshire (112 b 1) at Lupridge (in North Huish) ibi 1 
villanus cum 1 burgensi hi 1 car’ et una acra prati, or, as it stands 
in the Exon D.B. (f. 870), ibt hi W.1 vill’ qui hé 1 carr’ cum 1 
burgenst. There is here no trace of that subsequent addition of the 
entry relating to the burgess which usually marks in this county, 
and in Somerset, the entries which treat under the manorial 
headings of burgesses resident in the ‘ composite’ boroughs. 

In Wiltshire, as Mr. Ballard has shown,‘ we read of a burgess 
rendering at Draycot, whose residence in Malmesbury is in a high 
degree likely; but it is matter of likelihood only, and Draycot 
therefore belongs (with Staines) to column 12. There is a similar 
likelihood that the burgess rendering at Garsdon (f. 67 a 2) and at 
Smithcot (f.70 b 2), and the five burgesses rendering at Sutton 
Mandeville (f. 72 a 2), all belonged to Malmesbury ; but Domesday 
does not associate them with Malmesbury, nor has Mr. Ballard 
claimed them for Malmesbury.’ Malmesbury has no claim on 
the abbess of Shaftesbury’s two burgesses rendering at Dinton 
(f. 67 b 2). 

In Hampshire, Houghton (f. 40 b 2) yields three unattached bur- 
gesses, and their association with Winchester is matter of surmise. 

In Dorset we find a burgess rendering at ‘ Herpere’ (f. 84 a 1), 
unattached; in a column 18, among the doubtful cases, I would 
set also the nine censores rendering at Allington (f. 80 b 1). 

In Worcestershire the burgess named under ‘Cochehi’ 
(f. 177 b 1) and the burgess rendering at Morton (f. 176 b 1) and 
the burgess named under Crowle (f. 176 b 2) are unattached. 

In Yorkshire the thirty-one burgesses described as ibi in 
‘Dadesleia, Stantone, et Helgebi’ are unattached (f. 819 a 1). 

Column 11 contains the hagae (in Sussex*) which Domes- 
day has not explicitly assigned to any borough ; Mr. Ballard enters 
these haws under the heads ‘Chichester’ and ‘ Lewes,’ because 
there is strong probability that they belonged there. As the head- 
ing of his column shows, Domesday is silent on this point. The 
entry relating to hagae under ‘ Nedestede’ in Kent (f. 8 b 2) also 
needs treatment in this column. 

Into a column 18 should be cast certain maswrae in Hants 
which are not explicitly assigned to Winchester, though it may be 
guessed that they belonged there. Nine mansiones burgensiwm 





is not unusual (ii. f. 15 b, 68a; i.143b1). See also i. 127 b1. In column 12, White- 
hill should be Westwell (Wistelle) (f. 158 b 2, not 159 b 2). 

* Ante, p. 101. 5 Ante, pp. 98-105. 

® My own enumeration makes these unattached ‘ hagae’ more numerous. 
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are named under King’s Somborne (f. 47 a 2) as rendering there. 
Claimed for the use of Houghton (f. 45 a 2) were three masurae 
which may be taken to be in Winchester, but are not said to be 
there. 

In what I have noted so far concerning unattached burgesses, 
and haws and masures which may be burghal, no case has been 
included where there is any reason to suspect that the manor 
which possessed these things contained a borough.’ Mr. Ballard, 
indeed, notices above that there are some doubtful cases like 
Stanstead, in which the existence of a borough cannot be proved ; 
nevertheless he inserts none of these in column 12. More sur- 
prising is the omission from columns 11 and 12 of those plaees 
to which he has denied the title of borough, where others think 
that the title might fitly be bestowed. If the numbers in columns 
11 and 12 are too small to be worth considering, Mr. Ballard’s 
reluctance to call certain places boroughs may be used in 
order to swell the number of the ‘unattached.’ The groups of 
(seemingly) burghal haws at Windsor, Farringdon, and Thatcham 
go to column 11. If Windsor with a castle and a large group of 
‘haws’ was not a borough, it then becomes necessary to add to the 
column of the ‘unattached’ a number of places, with castles 
and burgesses, which are not called ‘boroughs’ in Domesday. 
If, as Mr. Ballard believes, Marlborough with its third penny, and 
some heterogeneity of tenure (f. 65 b 1), was not a borough, to 
column 12 may go some other places with considerable groups of 
burgesses concerning which no more is known. If the term 
‘borough’ be essential, then column 12 becomes a very long one, 
and the number of ‘ unattached’ may reach a thousand. But with- 
out dwelling further upon this list, I may at least claim Newark, 
accepted as a borough in Domesday Boroughs, though the mention 
of burgesses occurs by interlineation ; that fact may well show that 
these are really ‘ unattached’ burgesses, belonging (by reasonable 
surmise) to a county town whose name has been omitted. Bed- 
wyn very completely satisfies the requirements of column 12, for here 
we learn only that hwic manerio pertinent xxv burgenses (f. 64 b 2), 
and Mr. Ballard believes that the phrase pertinet was never used 
to describe a burgess’s attachment to his borough. Yet Bedwyn 
was a borough in Domesday Boroughs ; and so (not unreasonably) 
was Eye, for in mercato manent twenty-five burgesses, yet huic 
manerio pertinent 48 socmanni (ii. 8319 b). Cheddar with its 


7 If an enfeoffment of burgesses with land held by service of castle-building were to 
be discovered even in the ‘simple’ borough, it would not be altogether surprising, 
having regard to what is known of various building corvées, but the opportunity of 
enlarging the scope of his theory in that direction Mr. Ballard has rejected. 

* Mr. Ballard has not mentioned the cases in which a blank space is left - the 
name of the borough, as f. 27 b 1, 45a 1. 
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gablatores will belong to a column 13, of entries relating in all 
likelihood to burgesses. 

Even thus enlarged Mr. Ballard’s tables do not adequately 
represent the number of the ‘ unattached.’ Domesday uses phrases 
concerning fugitives from boroughs, who seem to have remained 
burgesses after their flight. Under Cambridge (f. 189 a 1) we 
learn that there were burgesses who manent in terris Anglorum ; 
from Norwich (ii. f. 171 b) there were many burgesses fugientes, who 
cannot all be located in another borough with certainty. Further- 
more, the rendering which Mr. Ballard offers of the ‘ Alneterne’ 
passage is not satisfactory. The text runs, Huic manerio pertinet 
(sic) laxx burgenses in Dunewic et manent tij7. Mr. Ballard treats the 
eighty burgesses as having lived in Dunwich T.R.E. But Domesday 
uses the present tense and says nothing of T.R.E. The passage can- 
not be interpreted as if seventy-seven burgesses have ceased to exist, 
while three ‘remain.’ In offering this passage as one presenting a 
difficulty which the walling-burgess theory did not overcome, I sup- 
posed that manent meant ‘ dwell there;’ whether the eighty or 
the three dwelt in ‘Alneterne’ or Dunwich is left uncertain. It 
is, of course, possible that ‘ Alneterne’ was a suburb of Dunwich. 
But in the new analysis we are not told whether the ‘suburban ’ 
burgesses dwelt ‘in’ the city and answered for its walls or not. 
The burgesses who at Barnstaple and Lidford dwelt foras and not 
intra burgum, the suburbani of Winchester, attached to the 
manor of Basingstoke (f. 39 a 2), the suburbs of Canterbury, 
Oxford, Totnes, and Hereford, Torksey as ‘ suburb’ to Lincoln, are 
not assigned a definite place in the statistical tables. 

Mr. Ballard has searched Domesday Book in vain for the phrase 
pertimens ad burgum or any equivalent.? That is to say, he knows 
of no case in which a manor was charged with a render of rent or 
service to a borough, a point which would tell as much against the 
‘walling’ burgess as against the ‘foreign’ burgess. The Bedwyn 
case must not be pressed to prove the possibility of such appurtenance, 
as Domesday does not definitely call it a borough. Mr. Ballard 
has, however, overlooked some entries which treat of lands outside the 
borough that lie ad burguwm and render a census there (f. 208 a 2). 
Infra predictum censum sunt wii piscatores, who ‘appertain’ to 
the borough as burgesses ‘appertain’ to manors. Bromkins- 
thorpe ‘lay’ in Leicester with all customs (f. 282 a 2); its inhabi- 
tants presumably ‘appertain’ to the borough for the wall-work 
among other things.’” Outside York were some lands (one caru- 





* In an erratum printed ante, xx. 416, it was my intention that the following 
sentence should appear: ‘Mr. Ballard writes that the phrase “appertain to’ the 
borough ” is not used in Domesday Book or by himself.’ I was not at the time pre- 
pared to reply to Mr. Ballard’s challenge on this point. 

© ¢ Terra iacet at Neuuerce’ (f. 291 b 1), but Newark may not have been a borough, 
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cate of which gelded like a city house) which were in ‘the three 
works of the king with the city’ (f. 298a2). They ‘ appertained ’ 
to York for wall-work. Similarly Colchester claimed certain hides 
ad consuetudinem (ii. f. 104 a). The Salisbury case (f. 66 a 1) 
will not be allowed to us, for despite its third penny it is thought 
by Mr. Ballard to be no borough." 

Mr. Ballard thinks that the same word cannot have two mean- 
ings in two successive lines of Domesday, but according to his own 
interpretation, which may be a perfectly right one, 7di in the same 
sentence may mean either physically or ‘appurtenantly’ there. 
It would then not be surprising if ad sometimes means pertinens ad. 
Burgage tenure ‘we find in places which had no claim to be 
regarded as boroughs.’'? I am not prepared to admit that the 
‘abnormal’ phrases of Domesday generally represent ‘ normal’ 
phrases worded in another way, or any premise which is based on 
a belief that it is likely that Domesday scribes were describing, all 
England over, precisely similar conditions. The evidence for the 
existence of some ‘foreign burgesses’ of the type which appears 
somewhat later in burghal history is, as was pointed out in my 
review, indirect, but the evidence that some Domesday burgesses 
resided out of borough is as nearly direct as any Domesday evi- 
dence can be. Fugitive burgesses, immigrant burgesses (whose 
title may come from former residence in a continental bouwrg), all 
those persons who happen to fall into the groups which Domesday 
scribes made for burgesses as distinct from gablatores, censores, 
mercatores, piscatores, and the rest, must, however, according to the 
new garrison theory, dwell either in ‘simple’ or in ‘ composite’ 
boroughs. The unattached burgesses can be used to make ‘ simple’ 
or ‘composite’ boroughs at will. It is a clear and a convenient 
scheme, but a scheme of the history of burgesses which admits of 
no exceptions, not even that proverbial one which ‘ proves the 
rule,’ is an impossible scheme. 


The record of the responsibility for the building of the wall of 
Malmesbury, made about 1283, has been analysed by Mr. Ballard * 
to show the likelihood that rural properties, which, in 1086, had a 
burgess in Malmesbury, housed him there in order to respond 
effectively to the claim for repairing the wall when it should be 
made. I believe that the record will equally well support a totally 
different speculation: it seems to show that the service here was 
not usually discharged by burgesses, but by military and monastic 
landowners ; and the history of the borough and castle of Malmes- 


" Domesday Boroughs, p.10. It gave its name to the sheriff Edward, a further 
proof that it was a true county town. Cf. Round, Feudal England, p. 168. 
% Hist. of Engl. Law, i. 653. ‘3 Ante, pp. 98-105. 
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bury suggests that a necessity for the definite allotment of sections 
of walling service first occurred in John’s reign. 

The way in which the words feodwm, locus, domus, tenementum 
are used in this record may show that they each have a particular 
meaning, although of course they may be used to avoid tautology. 
The word feodum, meaning estate of inheritance, may very properly 
have been used to distinguish heritable estates from the devisable 
burgages. In one case only (2), that of Sir Geoffrey de Morley, an 
abbot’s knight was responsible for a locus. The shares of the 
other knights are in most cases expressly called ‘fees.’ The wall- 
ing against ‘tenements’ did not fall upon the occupants of the 
tenement, whose names are given apparently solely for the pur- 
pose of identification. In the same way it seems probable that 
when some tenants’ names follow the name of the fee, they are 
inserted for its identification, not as implying that the wall-service 
fell on these persons. 

We may now test Mr. Ballard’s explanation of each case. 

(1) (without special term) fell to the almoner. Mr. Ballard’s 
explanation is that the abbot had burgesses in Malmesbury in 
1086. This explanation will be cited hereafter as ‘ Expl. (1).’ 

(2) G. de Morle walled a locus. He has been brought under 
Expl. (1) because he held land of the abbot in the county. It 
should have been noted that he was an abbot’s knight." 

(3) The abbot walled a locws against W. de la Sale’s tenement, 
which he held of the abbot. Expl. (1). It should be noted that 
Sale was steward of the Gild of Merchants,"* probably then a bur- 
gess ; but the abbot walls for him. 

(4) The tenants of the Glastonbury fundus debent facere totum 
murum, &® phrase perhaps added for this section to secure some- 
thing more than battlements, which alone were sometimes provided 
for. It is noticeable that when tenants do the walling, the record 
says so. The abbot of Glastonbury had two masures in 1086, 
which may well represent this fundus. 

(5) The abbot walled a locus of three houses against N. Cook’s 
house, of the king’s fee at le Brodestone. Expl. (1). 

(6) De feodo de Cumbe, followed by two names, more probably, 
I think, tenants than wallers. In any case, however, one of the 
two names does not occur in the burgage rental which is closely 
contemporary with the walling record, and the house of the other 
is named only as a landmark. What the ‘Combe fee’ was it is 
impossible to say for certain; it may well be, as Mr. Ballard 
suggests, that of Castle Combe, a great barony which in 1086 had 
two burgesses in Malmesbury. Humphrey de I’Isle, the Domesday 
lord, was a chamberlain ** (there is a possible trace too of a dapifery 

“ Reg. Malm. i. 248. 8 Ibid. ii. 153. 

6 Jones, Wiltshire Domesday Book, p. liii. This fact seems to have -been very 
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service attaching to this manor "’), and this reason, rather than his 
duty of wall-service, may explain his need for houses in Malmesbury. 
Again, a ‘ Combe fee’ .in 1283 may not impossibly have been held 
by the abbot’s knight John de Combe, who served in 81 Ed. I.'* 
There are too many Combes to render it at all certain that this 
was a Castle Combe fee. 

(7) The tenants of the pittancer, or the pittancer himself (failing 
a tenant), walled the West Kington fee. This land, whose genea- 
logy Mr. Ballard does not trace, probably took its name from the 
manor of a late owner; the ‘de Vivoin’ or Fors family held 
West Kington in Thorngrave hundred,'® and had perhaps their 
town house on this fee. If it was given to the pittancer, it was 
given seemingly on condition that he should take over the walling 
service, as in the next case, so it appears from the word similiter. 

(8) A burgess*’ (Bartholomew Aunger) was the. tenant, so it 
seems, of the Wraxhall fee, for which the pittancer ‘ or his tenant’ 
now answered. In 1086 a burgess paid rent to his lord at (North) 
Wraxhall. The ‘ Wraxhall fee’ of 1283 may have no ancient line- 
age : it may have belonged to Sir Godfrey de Wraxhall, who signed 
an abbey charter in 1281.7! The burgess’s tenancy in 1283 I 
take also to be not necessarily one of immense antiquity, and his 
responsibility for the wall, if he was responsible, a matter of special 
arrangement with the pittancer. Aunger was one of the foremost 
burgesses, able to lease a great fee. 

(9) The abbot walled four loca. Expl. (1). 

(10) A Draycot fee answered for the next section, and this may 
with fair certainty be connected with the manor of Draycot-Cerne 
(hundred of Sterkley), held in 1086 by Geoffrey de Venoix by the 
serjeanty of acting as marshal.” A town house may well have 
attached to his manor for this very reason, and a burgess is named 
as appurtenant to the country estate. There is nothing to show 
that this burgess’s descendant did the service, or acquitted 
Draycot from the usual burdens. Draycot indeed paid hundred- 
silver (of which more below). 

(11) The next fee was held by one Robert de la Lee, whom 
Mr. Ballard omits to recognise as an abbot’s knight. Of his fee the 
abbot seems to have walled a part, perhaps as the result of an 
agreement. Mr. Ballard gives Expl. (1). 






generally overlooked. It identifies him with the Winchester chamberlain.. That he 
should hold haws where he rendered his service to the court is to be expected. 
Compare the case of Milo the porter in Hampshire, who held Bramdean, with a haw 
in Winchester, by the serjeanty of porter service at the jail or castle of Winchester 
(Victoria County History, ‘ Hants,’ i. 431, 503). 

7 Red Book, p. 461. 8 Reg. Malm. ii. 404. 

#® Aubrey’s Collections, ed. Jackson, p. 86; Hutchins, Dorset, ii. p. 122. 

*° Bartholomew Aunger is addressed as a burgess (Reg. Malm. ii. 393). 

2 Ibid. ii. 242. 2 Victoria County History, ‘Hants,’ i. 430. 
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(12) A similar agreement may be implied in the entry concern- 
ing Wybert de Charlton’s fee. He should be recognised as an 
abbot’s knight. But Mr. Ballard gives Expl. (1). 

(18) Sir John Maudut, also not recognised by Mr. Ballard as 
an abbot’s knight, made only the battlements of his fee. This fee 
is linked by Mr. Ballard with Somerford Maudut (Sterkley hundred) 
and the Domesday burgess there, but the Mauduts were large 
holders of land in the neighbourhood of Malmesbury. 

(14) Hugh le Despencer made five battlements for his fee, and 
Mr. Ballard fails to explain his presence. He was a landowner at 
many places in the county, and his lands at Winterbourne Bassett 
(hundred of Selkley) may account for his presence here.”* 

(15) The abbot of Glastonbury walled his own fee. H. Hand- 
sex appears to be the tenant, and not answerable for walling. He 
was @ burgess, as the rental shows. 

(16) Jordan del Eawe, Sir John Mautravers, and the lady of 
Avon walled their fee. Mr. Ballard deals with the second name 
only, and connects this fee with Somerford Mautravers because 
that estate had a burgess in Malmesbury in 1086. He has not 
observed that Mautravers was an abbot’s knight, and that Avon 
was a manor which gave its name to one of the abbot’s knights’ 
fees. Having been in the hands of Godfrey de Sifrewast, Avon 
was afterwards in the hands of the Mautravers family.** I take 
the fee to be an Avon fee, rather than a Mautravers fee, and in that 
case the Somerford connexion breaks down. J. del Eawe is not 
named in the burgage rental, but was an abbot’s juror on the 
Hundred Roll (ii. 272). 

(17) The abbot walled three loca. Expl. (1). 

(18) John de Seagry and the ‘ heirs of Cockerel’*» built the wall 
against a fee late [in the tenancy] of William the Miller, now of 
the sacrist. John de Seagry’s name occurs frequently in the 
attestations of the abbot’s charters, immediately after that of the 
abbot’s knights, and there is no reason to think that he was a 
burgess. I feel no great confidence that the fee which he walled 
was the fee of the Cliffords of Clifford Castle, who inherited Drogo 
Fitzpons’ Seagry estate; if that could be proved, there would 
here be a pretty case of the Seagry burgess in 1086 represented in 
1283 by a Seagry successor who was not a burgess. 

(19) The prioress of Kington St. Mary (Sterkley hundred) * 
walled against the fee late [in the tenancy] of John de Husseburne 
and now of the sacrist. The chain of evidence to establish the 
possibility that this fee was in 1086 held by a burgess discharging 


23 Aubrey’s Collections, ed. Jackson, p. 342. ** Tbid. p. 52. 

*8 There was a Cockerell estate known as ‘Segre Cockerells’ (Wiltshire Arch. 
Mag. xxiii. 77). 

*6 Now Damerham North hundred (Jones, Wiltshire D.B. p. 159). 
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Kington’s wall-service is slender. Kington belonged to Ralph 
Mortimer, one of the great landowners of the neighbourhood who, 
like other great landowners in 1086, had burgesses in the 
borough. Mr. Ballard assigns one of these burgesses to Kington 
by conjecture: even so he has to account for the prioress’s loss 
of his services, since the service fell on the prioress, not on the 
sacrist, or his predecessor, the burgess Husseburne. 

(20) Sir Herbert de St. Quintin walled against the house or 
fee *” late [in the tenancy] of J. Norman and against the houses of 
two named persons, at least one of whom was a burgess. His great 
manor of Stanton St. Quintin (Sterkley hundred), in the abbot’s 
own hundreds, seems better to explain his presence here than the 
chain of evidence which would associate this holding with Odo of 
Bayeux’s half-masure in Malmesbury, a holding which according 
to Domesday rendered no service. The chain is this: Odo held, 
among other things, a place called ‘ Wadhulle’ unidentified by Mr. 
Ballard. Mr. Jones's excellent edition of the Wiltshire Domesday 
shows that it is Woodhill in Cliff Pipard, in the hundred of Kings- 
bridge, and remote from the sphere of the abbot’s influence. But 
its importance to the walling-burgess theory is due to the possibility 
of connecting the bishop of Bayeux with the St. Quintins, who 
once held some land there. 

(21) The lord of Foxley (Sterkley hundred) walled against the 
tenement of a burgess. In 1288 the lord of Foxley was Sir 
William de la Mare,”* a great landowner of the neighbourhood, 
whose name is of frequent occurrence in the Register. A burgess 
was attached to Foxley in 1086, but in 1288 it seems to be the 
lord, not the tenant of the burgage, who bore the burden. 

(22) The prior of Bradenstoke (hundred of Kingsbridge) walled 
against the tenement of a burgess. The burgess’s Domesday pre- 
decessor Mr. Ballard believes to have been one of the sheriff's bur- 
gesses, for the sheriff's lands went to this priory. To assign one of 
the sheriff's houses in Malmesbury to Bradenstoke in 1086 is purely 
conjectural. But the burgess has contrived to cast the burden 
on his lord. 

(23) The heirs of Richard Teodbaud, who walled the next ‘ fee,’ 
Mr. Ballard associates with a Winterbourne entry in Domesday 
which shows Tetbaldus as undertenant of the sheriff at Winter- 
bourne (=Shrewton ; this portion lay in the hundred of Dole). His 
reasoning then proceeds as in (22). 

(24) The ‘freemen’ of Alderton (ascribed to Dunley hundred, 
which belonged to the abbot of Malmesbury “’) walled against their 


*7 There is a mistake in the manuscript of the Register, which reads ‘domum 
feodum.’ Mr. Ballard prints ‘ feodum.’ 

28 Reg. Malm. ii. 155. 

*® Aubrey’s Collections, p. 104; Jones, Wiltshire D.B. p. 196. 
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fee, of which A. le Lorimer and A. Sprot (two burgesses, as the 
rental shows) were tenants. The tenants did not do the walling. 
To connect this estate with the Alderton burgess of 1086 becomes 
less easy when it is understood that there were two distinct Alder- 
ton estates with a separate genealogy. This may represent the 
Fitzpons estate, in which case the identification with the burgess 
on the Mortimer estate breaks down. Of the possible nature of 
the ‘ freemen’s ’ estate something will be said below. 

(25) The prior of Hullavington (Sterkley hundred) walled 
against W. Smith’s house, conceivably as the successor in this 
estate of Ralf de Mortimer, whose Hullavington estate had an 
appurtenant burgess in Malmesbury in 1086. But the prior, not 
the burgess, bore the burden of walling. 

(26) The abbot walled to the Postern. Expl. (1). 

What the Malmesbury mural arrangements prove, in my opinion, 
is not the possibility of tracing a long genealogy of burghal haws, 
rendering wall-service by burgesses who relieved the country estates 
of this burden, but a wall-service charged on the estates that adjoin 
the wall, probably by a not very ancient agreement. There are 
traces in it rather of a rearrangement of service than a confirmation 
of an old arrangement, a rearrangement which may reasonably be 
associated with the history of the castle and of the borough of 
Malmesbury. What may have happened at Malmesbury can, I 
think, be shown from what happened‘in London. When William II 
called on the shires that belonged to London for work, he used the 
Old English system of burh-building, not to wall the English burh, 
but to make a wall ‘around the Tower,’ to build the king’s hall, 
and London Bridge. It was not the object of William I or of 
William II to strengthen the city which the Tower was built to 
overawe. The burden of repairing the London wall was in later 
times, and probably from Norman times, the citizens’ own burden, 
lightened only by the royal licence to take toll for murage. 

The borough was cut away from its ‘shire’ when the ‘shire’ 
was made to depend on the castle. After the Conquest the district, 
of which the burh had once been the jurisdictional centre, looked 
to the castle as its jurisdictional centre. The shire hall was in the 
castle of the county town; the castellan was in many cases the 
sheriff himself.** Where, as in Malmesbury, there was a castle,*' not 
in a county town, but the head of a large district of several hun- 


% This seems to be the conclusion which we may draw from the cases noted by 
Mr. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 439, and Mr. G. J. Turner, Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 
xviii. pp. 272, 277, 279. In Cambridge Picot the sheriff was castellan, according to 
Professor Maitland, Township and Borough, p. 61. Mon. Angl. vi. 86, 88, goes to 
confirm this. 

*! The date of the first Norman mote is not known. It is not likely that the 
king’s borough here was without a castle till Roger of Salisbury began his great 
building. Will. Malm. Gest. Reg. pp. 484, 547. 
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dreds, it was the constable of the castle who ordered the frank- 
pledges and delivered the articles of the view when there were 
gathered together the vills of the district.* The part played by 
the constable of the castle in John’s scheme for the defence of the 
realm and for the preservation of the peace, 1205, suggests that 
this position was not unusual. It was these constables who, with 
a number of ‘constables’ of a new appointment, were to see that 
the oath of fealty was taken and the muster made, no doubt at the 
usual term for the view of frank-pledge.** 

The hundreds which belonged to Malmesbury for work, to build 
in Saxon days the king’s wall about the borough, paid their levy 
for the auxiliwm castelli,** I would suggest, in the shape of a sum 
of ‘ hundred-silver,’ which, when Henry II gave it to the abbot, 
acquitted his hundreds of ‘all royal service,’ surely then of the 
trinoda necessitas.* In 1216 the borough of Malmesbury (with 
the three hundreds of Malmesbury, Sterkley, and Chedgelow) was 
granted to the abbot in its entirety; the castle was to be razed to 
the ground and no ‘fortalice’ was ever to be built there again.” 
The defence of the borough then fell on the abbot and convent, and 
this seems likely to have been the time when wall-service became 
rooted in particular portions of land adjoining the old ‘ king’s wall.’ 
The wall of the borough now became a means to hold the borough 
in subjection, and took the place of the castle. It might have 
been charged on the burgesses, but their conflicts with the abbey 
rendered this undesirable. It was work for the abbey, its knights 
and great tenants. The position of the existing ‘king’s wall,’ set 
back some distance from the river, leaves room for a possible assign- 
ment of fees made up of waste land outside the wall. But I can 
claim no acquaintance with the historical topography of Malmes- 
bury. 

As far as the ancient ‘ wall-sceatt’ had any representative in 
1288, I would see it in the hundred-silver which the abbot was 
taking from Somerford, Draycot, Hullavington, Foxley, Seagry, 
&e., and from most of his knights’ lands.*” Like the king, he could 
spend it in walling or not, as he chose, but he now had only to 
wall ‘sections which adjoined lands of which he had not enfeoffed 
any one. If the owners of some fees in town and country were 
paying both hundred-silver and walling service in 1288, this will 


% This appears from MS. Bodl. 8593 f. 4, which gives an account of the customs 
which the men of Hullavington rendered when the castle and manor of Malmesbury 
were the king’s. 

% Gerv. Cant. ii. 96,97: This interesting order for enforcing the ‘ Assize of Arms’ 
has received too little attention from historians. 

* Cf. ante, vol. xi. p. 740. The Conqueror’s charter to St. Martin’s-le-Grand uses 
the phrase. Castellum to him did not mean the arz of the Anglo-Saxon charters. 

% Reg. Malm. i. 331. 3 Tbid. i. 340. 

#7 Ibid. i. 245-250, 275. 
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not necessarily work against our hypothesis, for a double levy, due 
to a lapse in public memory, is not an unknown thing in history. 
The free tenants of Hullavington about this time asserted that 
they paid in hundred-silver 6s. a year in order that they might be 
quit of toll at Malmesbury throughout the year, paying toll only at 
the Malmesbury fair.** This statement suggests that though not 
part of the communitas intrinseca of the vill and merchant gild,* 
Hullavington, and other places that paid hundred-silver, gained in 
the borough market rights that may always have gone with the 
wall-sceatt. They were part, we may say, of the communitas 
forinseca. Every place that paid hundred-silver paid per le 
Dysener,® the chief pledge of the tithing. It was paid by the 
‘free tenants of Hullavington,’ and it is possible that a group of 
free tenants of Alderton, organised in tithing, may be the explana- 
tion of the ‘fee’ of the freemen of Alderton. They were obliged 
to attend the abbot’s court, and having obtained from the abbot a 
piece of land by the wall, they, like some of the abbot’s knights, 
fell subject to the wall-service. 

The Malmesbury walling is a peculiar arrangement, unlike the 
usual story of borough murage in the thirteenth century, which shows 
the burgesses wholly responsible, happy if they can get a right to 
gather wood for their borough-hedge,*' or to dig stone for their wall 
in royal quarries.*? The burgesses of Malmesbury claimed acquit- 
tance ** from burh-bot, and brig-bot, and wardwite ; burhwork, when 
it was wanted, had to be provided here in another way. That the 
names Foxley, Seagry, Alderton, Wraxhall, Combe, Draycot, Hulla- 
vington, should occur in this walling record is not, I submit, a fact so 
strange that it can only be the result of a long survival of the tie 
between the manor and the burgage, for the presence of the knights 
Morley, La Lee, Charlton, Mautravers, Maudut, and the lady of 
Avon, and of such great landlords of the neighbourhood as Despencer 
and St. Quintin, is equally conspicuous. It is not surprising 
that the lords of these fees by the wall should have been the owners 

88 Bodl. MS. 8593, f. 4, describing a time when the castle and manor of Malmesbury 
were in the king’s hand. 

%° Reg. Malm. ii. 153. The obscurities of the writ of Henry I dealing with the 
relations of the soke of the canons of Huntingdon to the borough of Huntingdon 
(Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 270) may perhaps be explained upon these lines. 

© Ibid. i. 275. This statement looks as if it were meant to apply to each of the 
village entries. 

“| Rot. Claus. Joh. Hen. III, p. 564. 

42 Duncumb, Hereford, i. p. 242. 

“8 Moffatt, Malmesbury, p. 106; Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, no. 1128, Hence 
conceivably the term ‘ king’s wall.’ Cf. at Cambridge the ‘ king’s ditch’ (Cambridge 
Antig. Soc. viii. 32), which is perhaps to he distinguished from the ‘common 
ditch.’ Professor Maitland, in Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 200, suggested the 
possibility that in haw-rents we may see ‘ commuted wall-work.’ The Malmesbury 


legend suggests that the burgesses there knew that their wall-work had been 
commuted. 
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of land within the abbot’s great lordship, the chief suitors of his 
court, persons with whom he had every opportunity of bargaining, 
who knew the value of town houses and lands, and would take 
them on these terms. 

The strongly feudal character of the Malmesbury evidence does 
not harmonise with the old English ‘ weall-sceatting.’‘* This had 
been superseded, it is true, at Oxford, for, if the Oxford ‘mural 
mansions’ fail to prove any actual enfeoffment by wall-service 
before the Conquest, they certainly point to a specialisation of 
service. Some houses ** rendered wall-service and others did not. 
‘All mansions called mural T.R.E. were free of all custom except 
the expeditio and the repair of the wall.’ The expeditio and the 
wall duty make up a military service which acquits the haw of 
further burdens. That this service discharged a rural estate of 
any custom or service we are not told, and Mr. Ballard’s conjecture 
that this was so may be met by other conjectures. The arrange- 
ments T.R.E. may well have varied with the effectiveness of the 
borough’s control over the district of which it was the civitas, and 
with the need for a well-organised system of defence. At Oxford 
the old tribal system, which left the repair of the earthworks to 
the villages of the district, seems to have proved inadequate, and 
the royal reeve had arranged more effective methods. The villagers 
paid, it may be supposed, their ward penny in lieu of work, while 
the service itself was charged upon particular haws, perhaps those 
adjoining the wall; these haws in return for this service were then 
discharged of other dues, such as fell on haws subject to no such 
special service. 

Where we get a glimpse of what seem to be really ancient 
examples of the old system of borough walling, as at Worms and 
Mainz, we find no trace of burgesses discharging their villages of 
burhwork ; we find instead an arrangement tallying precisely with 
what is known of the English rules on the repair of great county 
bridges. At Mainz, in 1200, thirty villages in the neighbourhood 
had each to provide so many pinnae for the town’s protection.“ 
At Worms, in 893,’ the particular villages are named which were 
responsible for particular sections of wall. It is not hinted that 
they were represented by resident burgesses. One section, indeed, 
fell on the Frisians who were resident, but they were foreign 
settlers ** who, like the Hanse merchants in London repairing 


‘* Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 1075. 
45 The sentence quoted by Mr. Ballard from the Atheneum, which runs ‘ where 
houses appear,’ &c., would be made clearer by the insertion of the word ‘some.’ It 
then seems to accord perfectly with the text of Domesday. 
‘6 Bormann, Rheingauische Altertiimer, quoted in E. Mayer, Deutsche u. franz. 

Verfassungsgesch. i. p. 68, note 36. 
‘7 Boos, Mon. Wormatensia, p. 223; Keutgen, Urkunden, p. 23. 
8 Keutgen, Grosshandel, in Hansische Geschichisbliitter, 1901, p. 90. 
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Bishopsgate,*® were charged with this duty, no doubt in return for 
their privileges; and one section fell on the inhabitants of the 
Altstadt. But the rest fell on some fourteen named villages, and 
great rural districts which are described by their rivers, whose 
service clearly was not acquitted by means of burgesses resident in 
haws, called after the villages to which they belong. We are not 
told how the villages were made to perform their duty, but there 
can be little doubt that it could be enforced, if neglected, by distraint, 
and that it was expected to be performed at the annual or half- 
yearly assembly of the ungebotene Ding. We know, similarly, that 
the piers of Rochester bridge were built and the materials provided 
by a long list of Kentish villages, in which special ‘ yokes’ and 
‘acres’ were charged with the burden. Beyond the fact that the 
lords of five out of fifty villages had burgesses in 1086 in Rochester 
paying rent to their manorial halls, there is nothing to support 
Mr. Ballard’s suggestion® that the villages discharged their duty 
to the bridge by keeping burgesses in Rochester, and, elastic 
though his theory is, it fails even more completely to explain the 
records of the arrangement for the maintenance of the great bridge 
of Cambridgeshire. Mary Bateson. 


[Mr. Ballard writes— 


‘My contention in Domesday Boroughs was that Bedwyn, Eye, 
Newark, and the majority of the “ simple ” boroughs were situate on and 
formed an appurtenance of an agricultural manor, in the same way as 
Domesday Book says that the borough of Langport was in the manor 
of Somerton.®! Therefore the burgesses of the borough of Bedwyn were 
appurtenant to the manor, because they lived in a borough appurtenant 
to that manor; and similarly in the other cases the lands and sokemen 
were appurtenant to the manors, and not to the boroughs of Newark and 
Eye respectively.’ 


The facts adduced by Miss Bateson to prove that the repair of 
the king’s wall at Malmesbury ‘ was work for the abbey, its knights 
and great tenants,’ he considers insufficient. 


‘ Of the twenty-six portions into which the wall was divided 
8 were to be repaired by the abbot and the abbey officials ; 
6 by its knights—G. de Morle, John of Combe, Godfrey of Wrax- 
hall, R. de la Lee, John Maudut, and the Avon fee— 
8 by persons owing suit to the hundreds owned by the abbey— 
Draycot, Seagry, Kington, Foxleigh, Hullavington, Aldrinton, 
H. St. Quintin, and H. le Despencer. 


22 


But no explanation is offered to account for the liability of the prior of 


49 See the London Liber Albus, pp. 485-8. 
5° Domesday Boroughs, p. 25. 5' DB. 85 al. 
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Bradenstoke and the heirs of Teodbaud. Two of the knights—John of 
Combe and Godfrey of Wraxhall—are not shown by the Register to have 
held any land under the abbey ; and of the fifteen knights of the abbey *? 
only four appear on the list of those liable for the repair of the wall. 

‘On the other hand Miss Bateson helps my case by identifying H. le 
Despencer as a landowner at Winterbourne Bassett, an estate that was 
held in 1086 by Humphrey de I'Isle,** who also held a maswre in 
Malmesbury ; so that this, the only portion of the wall for which I could 
not find a Domesday connexion, falls into line with the other twenty-five 
portions. 


‘Nor does she materially affect my case by her identification of 
Jordan del Eawe, John Maudut, and the lady of Avon (16) with an 
Avon fee, and of H. St. Quintin with a fee at Stanton St. Quintin. 
Avon was a sub-manor of Bremhill, which in 1086 was held by the 
abbot of Malmesbury,*4 who had houses in Malmesbury; and 
Stanton St. Quintin was held by Osbern Gifard in 1086, who also 
had one masure in Malmesbury.’ 


Ep. E.H.R.] 





The Town of Orwell. 


Mr. R. G. Marspen, though he arrives at the conclusion that there 
never was such a town as Orwell,’ admits that a ‘town of Orwell’ 
(villa de Orewell) is constantly mentioned in official documents down 
to 1466; but he thinks it incredible? that the place should have 
disappeared without any reference to the ‘ catastrophe’ having yet 
been found in any record or chronicle. But why should this be 
incredible? Shipden and Ravenser have been washed away on the 
same coast, and no contemporary writer seems to have left a note 
of any catastrophe. Indeed, it is highly probable that the decay 
and abandonment of these submerged places was a matter of time, 
as slow and gradual as the encroachments of the sea that ultimately 
overflowed them. And when Mr. Marsden thinks that there is no 
record of there having been a church at Orwell he has overlooked 
the fact that at any rate a vicar of Orwell is mentioned in 1355. 
But even if no direct statement of the catastrophe should ever be 
found it ought to be remembered that such evidence is merely 
negative and should not be allowed too preponderant a weight. 

On the positive side Mr. Marsden himself supplies abundant 
evidence of the undoubted fact that all through the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries official mention is frequently made of the 
‘town’ as well as the ‘ port’ of Orwell, and that writs were again 
and again issued to its ‘ Mayor, Bailiffs, Commune, and Men,’ and 


5 Reg. Malm. i. 248. 53 Jones, Wiltshire D.B. p. 242. 

54 D.B. 67 a 2. 55 Jones, Wiltshire D.B. p. 232. 
p 

' Ante, pp. 93-8. ® Ibid. p. 96. 


* « Terr’ amortizat’ vicario de,Orwell,’ Calend. Rot. Pat. 1802, p. 165. 
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he rightly thinks * that ‘some explanation must be given’ of this 
difficulty. And at last, after many interesting particulars as to the 
disguised similarity between the two names, he concludes that when 
the writs say ‘Orwell’ they must mean ‘Harwich,’ although 
Harwich is in Essex, while the villa de Orewell was in Suffolk,* 
and was in its declining days attached to Ipswich. 

But in another passage® Mr. Marsden himself refers to four 
documents in which ‘Orwell appears to be distinguished from 
Harwich or Ipswich.’ These are worth examining, though two of 
them do not appear to help much towards a definite solution. (a) 
The patent roll of 18 Henry III, m. 4, contains a list of ports in 
which Ipswich and Orewell are mentioned, but Harwich is not.’ 
(b) The close roll of 20 Edward II, m. 10d, yields a highly interest- 
ing point, for it contains an order dated 2 September 1326 to the 
bailiffs of certain towns to cause all the owners or masters of ships 
to come to ‘ Erewell,’ in Suffolk, and among the towns named are 
‘Herewich’ and ‘ Erewelle,’ each of which is addressed in a separate 
writ, so that it certainly looks as if they cannot have been the 
same town. (c) In the Issue Roll of 44 Edward III, published 
by F. Devon,® payments are recorded to messengers for going to 
the ‘Mayor and Bailiffs of Harwich,’ and also to the ‘ Mayor and 
Bailiffs of Ipswich and Orwell.’ Why should this have been so 
entered if Harwich and Orwell were the same place? (d) The 
patent roll of 6 Edw. IV, pt. 2, m. 19 d, refers to the bailiffs of 
Ipswich and Orwell, but, as in (a), Harwich does not seem to be 
mentioned.'® To these I am able to add another striking in- 
stance. (¢) In Rymer’s Foedera, vii. 563, there is a proclamation 
addressed in 1887 to the ‘ Bailiffs of the Town of Orwell,’ and on 
the same page a similar one addressed to the ‘ Bailiffs of the Town 
of Harwich.’ 

Surely in the face of such facts, unless some better explanation 
is forthcoming, Mr. Marsden will find a difficulty in obtaining 
acceptance for his theory that Orwell and Harwich were one and 
the same place, or that the former can properly be called a 
‘ mythical town.’ J. Hammuton Wyte. 





The Date of the Albertine Statutes of Verona. 


Ir is now more than two years since, by the kindness of the 
librarian of the Biblioteca Comunale at Verona, Signor Biadego, I 
was first afforded an opportunity of examining the manuscript of 

* Ante, p. 96. 5 Copinger, Suffolk, iv. 264-5, ® Ante, p. 94, n. 4. 

7 Patent Rolls, Hen. III, 1225-32, p. 264. 

* Calendar of Close Rolls, Edw. II, 1323-7, pp. 643 f. 

® P. 191 (not p. 161, as in Mr. Marsden’s note). 

' Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edw. IV, 1461-7, p. 553. 
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the so-called Albertine statutes. The code is undated, but investi- 
gation of the numerous additions, which bear dates varying from 
1271 to 1323, led me to the conclusion that the original code was 
drawn up between 1260 and 1270, and that the existing manu- 
script is a copy made late in 1276 or early in 1277.' This con- 
clusion was based on the discovery that while all additions of the 
years 1271 to 1276 inclusive are, with one exception,’ incorporated 
in the text of the statutes, those from 1277 onwards are palpably 
additions to the existing manuscript, being placed either in the mar- 
gin or in the space between two statutes, or at the end of the five 
books into which the code is divided. 

Professor Giorgio Bolognini, writing in the Archivio Storico 
Italiano,’ has taken exception to this hypothesis on the ground that 
in certain statutes additions of the years 1277-84 are to be found 
incorporated in the text, from which the inference would follow 
that the manuscript is at least as late as the last-named year. 
This inference at first sight seems incontrovertible, but a second and 
more complete examination of the manuscript convinced me that 
the pages containing these additions did not form part of the original 
manuscript, but are copies made in 1284 to replace pages which 
had been lost or damaged.* The additions of 1277-84 which are 
thus incorporated in the text occur only in the second and third 
books, and are comparatively few in number ; I was unable to find 
more than twenty-three. On the other hand, those of the same 
dates which are placed in the spaces or in the margin are very 
numerous and scattered throughout the five books; of the years 
1277 and 1279 alone I have counted 87 in Book I, 11 in Book II, 
13 in Book III, 19 in Book IV, and 1 in Book Y. There are, 
moreover, other differences between the interpolated pages and the 
original manuscript. The parchment often varies in colour, the 
handwriting is generally larger, and not infrequently differs in 
character, especially in the shape of the final ‘ s,’ as was pointed out 
to me by the courteous and learned vice-archivista of the Biblio- 
teca Comunale, the Cavaliere Gaetano Da Re. In more than one 
instance the statutes on the interpolated pages are numbered in 
black instead of red ink, as on pp. 205-8 (Book II). Sometimes 
the numbering itself is wrong, e.g. in Book II two consecutive 
statutes are numbered 57, the first in black, the second in red, 


1 Ante, vol. xx. 476-9, 1905. 
? This is an addition placed between Statutes 58 and 59 of Book III. It is dated 
1271, but must have been omitted when the copy of 1276-7 was made, and inserted 


later, as it is in the same hand as the additions made in the closing years of the 
thirteenth century. 


* Series v. vol. xxxvii. p. 255. 
* That they are not later than 1284 is shown by the presence of additions of that 


date in the margin of the very pages on which others of that year are incorporated in 
the text, e.g. ii. 23. 
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coinciding with the change back to the original manuscript. These 
variations in themselves would perhaps be hardly sufficient to 
prove the difference of date, for similar, if slighter, variations may 
be traced even in the original manuscript, but when taken in con- 
junction with the changes in the positions of the additions of 
1277-84 the evidence appears to me decisive. Relying, then, 
on both, I would assign the statutes to two periods in the 
following ,order :—The whole of Book I (pp. 21-148), pp. 193-6, 
201-4, 209-242 in Book II, pp. 269-822, 329-37 of Book III, the 
whole of Book IV (pp. 486-589) and of Book V (pp. 544-65) are 
of 1276-7. Only 34 pages date from 1284, viz. pp. 178-192, 197- 
200 205-8 (Book IT) and pp. 823-8 (Book IIT).° 
A. M. ALLEN. 


The Exchequer Chamber under Edward I]. 


Tue subjoined document (from the Inquisitions ad quod Damnum, 
17 Edward II, No. 176, m. 1 in the Public Record Office) illustrates 
the functions of the Exchequer Chamber previous to its statutory 
constitution as a court of appeal. The joint sessions of the judges 
to determine points of law can be traced back to the meeting in 
the thalamus secretorum described in the Dialogus de Scaccario 
(I. vij. E.) and continuing down to the reign of Elizabeth (e.g. 
Chudleigh’s Case, 1 Co. Rep. 182). An instance (a° 5 Edw. IJ) 
will be found in the Year-Book of 12 and 18 Edward III (Rolls 
Series, p. 28), and other Year-Books will probably supply many 
other cases. The courts established by the several statutes 31 
Edward III, c. 12, and 27 Elizabeth, c. 8, doubtless both sprang 
from this germ. Of the persons named below William de Bereford 
was chief justice of common pleas, Geoffrey le Scrop chief justice 
of king’s bench, Roger Beler a baron of the exchequer, and John 
de Mitford a puisne justice of common pleas. As the document 
is presumably earlier than the writ of 12 February 1824,' William 
de Ayremynne (afterwards keeper of the privy seal and bishop of 
Norwich) must have been master of the rolls, in which office his 
brother Richard succeeded him on 26 May 1824. Of the council’s 


* Signor Gaetano Da Re is now engaged in preparing the whole code for publication, 
and in the course of his work hopes to compare the various handwritings with the 
aid of photography, and thus finally to settle the vexed question of the date. He 
brings to this arduous task an expert knowledge of paleography to which I can lay no 
claim, but though I understand that at present he does not agree with my conclusions 
I do not fear but that the result of his investigations will ultimately confirm my 
hypothesis in its main outlines, if not in every detail. 

? Calendar of Close Rolls, Edw. II, 1823-1327, p. 61. 
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sitting at the exchequer Madox? gives several instances, but the 
specially legal character of the present case is worthy of notice. 
C. JoHNSON. 


Domine reverende, inquisicionem quam michi misistis sub sigillo 
vestro, coram dominis Wilhelmo de Bereford, Galfrido le Scrop, Rogero 
Beler, et Iohanne de Mitford congregatis in loco de scaccario pro consiliis 
habendis consueto, et tractantibus negocia per vos michi iniuncta legi; 
qua plenius intellecta dicunt omnes, quod dominus Rex non.habet ius 
in advocacione abbathie de Burn’ propter aliqua contenta in inquisicione 
illa et consulunt quod pro domino de Wake faciatis quod fuerit faciendum 
amovendo manum regiam de eadem. Altissimus vosconservet. Scripta in 
dicto loco scaccarii ista die Iovis hora prima. 

Litera domini Wilhelmi de Ayremynne missa Cancellario. 


Edward III's Negotiations for a Grant in 1337: 


Amone the various plans used by Edward III in 1337 to raise 
money for the approaching expedition against France, the most 
interesting was the attempt made to induce the clergy and the 
laymen, assembled in the counties, to grant the king a subsidy for 
that purpose. The idea of raising money through direct dealings 
with the counties or with certain classes of the people was not a 
new one. Both Henry III and Edward I, before the permanent 
representation of the third estate in parliament, had occasionally 
negotiated with the counties, and Edward III himself had frequent 
recourse to assemblies of the merchants for grants of duties upon 
the staple articles. In 1360 he dealt with provincial assemblies 
before appealing to parliament, and gained from them a tenth 
and fifteenth. The case of 1887, however, seems to be the only 
instance of a revival of the older method of negotiation with the 
individual counties occurring during his reign. That the grants 
made were almost immediately superseded in favour of a parlia- 
mentary subsidy is an excellent evidence of the superior popularity 
of the latter method. An account of the negotiations with the 
assembly of the county of Stafford, which is the only document of 
the kind noted in the official indexes, is preserved in the Record 
Office and printed below. 

On 21 June 1337, the king. summoned a large number of 
bishops, abbots, lords, and other persons to attend a conference to 
be held at Westminster on 21 July, in which they were to treat of 
certain matters concerning his relations with France.' In this 

? Hist. of the Exchequer, xx. i. 


' Calendar of Close Rolls, Edw. III, 1337-9, pp. 188-9; Report on the Dignity of 
a Peer, iv. 475-6. 
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council it was decided that war with Philip could no longer be 
avoided. Lest, therefore, the parliament which was summoned to 
meet at Westminster on 26 September? should not grant him a 
sufficient subsidy, Edward decided to call upon the people in the 
counties for aid. Writs were issued on 21 August to all the sheriffs 
in England, ordering them to cause it to be proclaimed in the cities, 
boroughs, and other fit places in their counties, that the clergy, 
nobles, merchants, and other rich men should assemble at times 
and places set forth in the writs, to hear the king’s will concerning 
the defence of the realm against the king of France.* On the same 
day the archbishops and bishops were notified to summon the 
clergy of their dioceses to assemble, at the same time and place, in 
some one of the counties within each of the dioceses.‘ It was to be 
shown to these assemblies of the clergy how the king would be 
obliged to spend great sums of money in the war with France, and 
in order that he might meet these expenses they were to be induced to 
make him a grant. The bishops were further instructed to publish 
or cause to be published in every church and other fit place in their 
dioceses a schedule containing a statement of the king’s case against 
France, this schedule to be sent to them in the near future. A third 
series of writs was sent out on the same day, in which groups of men 
were appointed to go before the clerical and lay assemblies, to state 
to them the decisions of the king’s council which had met at West- 
minster in July.’ In every instance one or more of the men 
placed on these commissions had attended the council and were 
cognisant of its debates and decisions. The commissions for those 
counties in which the clergy were to meet with the laity contain 
the name of the bishop of the diocese concerned. On 28 August 
the final instructions were issued to the groups of men appointed 
in the above-mentioned writs.* In these they were ordered to lay 
before the assemblies in the counties the contents of the schedule 
before mentioned, which was now sent to them. As it was therein 
set forth that, in spite of the king’s efforts, war with Philip of 
France was inevitable, they were to ask the people to aid their 
sovereign to the extent of their abilities in the defence of the realm. 

The result of these conferences, which were held during the 
second and third weeks of September, was, so far as we can judge, 
satisfactory. Unfortunately it is impossible to gain any exact idea 
of the extent of the response made to the royal plea, because of the 
almost immediate suspension of the collection of the grant. There 
are, however, several instances recorded in which the counties con- 


2 Calendar of Close Rolls, 1337-9, p. 241; writs dated 18 August 1337. 
* Ibid. p. 254. 

* Ibid. 1337-9, pp. 254-5; Rymer, Foedera (Hague ed.), u. iii. 183. 
5 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1334-8, pp. 502-4; Rymer, Foedera, u. iii. 184. 
* Calendar of Close Rolls, 1337-9, p. 255 ; Rymer, Foedera, u. iii. 187-8. 
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ceded specified sums. London gave 1,000 marks,’ Nottingham 
7001. for the commonalty and the cities and boroughs,’ and Derby 
4001. for the commonalty alone.’ It is interesting to note that in 
each of these three cases the grant is not much less than the sum 
at which these districts were assessed to a parliamentary tenth and 
fifteenth.” There are several other counties noted as having made 
an offering in aid of the king’s expenses, but whose quotas are not 
mentioned—for example, Northamptonshire,’ Leicestershire,” 
Warwickshire,'* Essex,'* Hertfordshire,’ and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire.’ There is still less information as to the grants made 
by the clergy, though again there are some stray references which 
show that a response was made.’ The next step would naturally 
be the assessment and collection of the grant. Some few writs to 
the collectors are enrolled upon the fine rolls, and in these it is 
noted that the assessment for the grant made by the commonalty 
was only to be upon men holding property valued at twenty shillings 
and upward.'* Before much progress could be made in the collec- 
tion it was stopped. London alone is credited in September as 
having paid its full quota, 1,000 marks, while Essex and Hertford 
paid at the same time 31/1. 7s. 6d.'!° There is also a belated entry 
for Warwick and Leicester, which are credited with 1/. 1s. on 
8 February 1339.”” In Yorkshire the collection of the grant was 
rapid for the times, for Henry de Belton, the mayor of York, gave 


receipts in September for about 152/., which had already been 
gathered in.** These receipts and the account of the collection 
were handed in at the exchequer by Henry’s executors, he having 
died soon afterwards. 

Parliament met on 26 September 1337, and granted a tenth 
and fifteenth to the king for three years,” and the clergy in convo- 
cation also granted a liberal subsidy. These removed at once 


7 Receipt Roll, Auditors, no. 148, mediwm tempus, Easter, 11 Edward III. 

§ Calendar of Close Rolls, 1337-9, p. 186. 

® Ibid. pp. 198-9. 

” To the tenth and fifteenth in 1334 London paid 7331. 6s. 8d., Nottingham 
7061. 2s. 3}d., Derby, 4711. 3s. 4}d. 

" Calendar of Close Rolls, 1337-9, p. 197. 2 Tbid. p. 213. 

8 Ibid. p. 309. “ Fine Roll no. 137, m. 17. % Ibid. 

6 Calendar of Close Rolls, 1337-9, p. 218. 7 Ibid. pp. 231, 235. 

8 Fine Roll no. 137, m. 17, writs for Essex and Hertford, dated 16 September 
1337; ibid. m. 16, writs for Nottingham and Derby, dated 15 September 1337. Cf. 
Calendar of Close Rolls, 1337-9, pp. 256, 258, where it is noted that certain sheriffs are 
engaged upon business connected with the grant. Other collectors must have been 
appointed, from the evidences of London and elsewhere, but I have not found the 
writs. 

Receipt Rolls, Auditors, no. 148, mediwm tempus, Easter, 11 Edward III. 

* Receipt Rolls, Pells, no. 282 b. 21 Lay Subsidy 217/6. 

2 The writs for the collection of this subsidy were issued 6 October 1337, Fine 
Roll no. 137, m. 11. 


** Adam-of Murimuth (Rolls Series), p. 80; Fine Roll no. 137, m. 5. 
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any necessity which might otherwise have existed of gathering in 
the offerings of the counties. During the month of October, there- 
fore, and even later, many writs were sent out superseding the 
collection of the county grants and ordering the collectors to credit 
all the money received toward the tenth and fifteenth.* The 
grants made by the clergy were similarly credited toward the 
clerical tenths.” It is evident from the returns that many of the 
clergy made this a condition of their grants. 
James F. Wiuuarp. 


Exchequer, Lay Subsidy 242/37 ** and Lay Subsidy 242/38. 


Memorandum quod clerus Coventrie et Lichfeldie diocesis, videlicet 
Abbates, Priores, decani, et archdiaconi, rectores ecclesiarum et alii 
beneficiati tam exempti quam non exempti, apud Staffordiam in Octabis 
Nativitatis beate Marie congregati, auditis et intellectis hiis que in cedula 
Episcopo Coventrensi et Lichefeldensi infra Breve domini nostri Regis 
missa continentur, et aliis motivis eisdem per dictum Episcopum pro 
feliciore negocii expedicione expositis, post multos tractatus nunc cum 
aliquibus seorsum nunc in communi habitos, concesserunt domino nostro 
Regi in alleviacionem expensarum suarum quas ad reprimendam maliciam 
Regis Francie, Scotorum, et aliorum inimicorum suorum apponere 
oportebit, de quolibet marcha taxacionis tam temporalium quam spiritua- 
lium suorum XII d.; Solvendos ad duos terminos, videlicet ad instans 
festum Sancti Michaelis et ad festum Purificacionis beate Marie proximo 
sequens pro equalibus porcionibus, cum protestacione quod si aliquam 
decimam imponi contingeret clero Anglie infra annum, cederet istud 
subsidium pro rata sua in solucionem dicte imposicionis. Episcopus vero 
Coventrensis et Lichefeldensis, ad inducendum dictum clerum ut 
habundanter contribueret in principio dicti tractatus, promisit se decimam 
suam domino nostro Regi daturum, quam libenter persolvet excedendo 
clerum in quarta terminis suprascriptis. Et sciendum quod pro celeri 
levacione dicti subsidii constituti sunt in singulis archdiaconatibus singuli 
collectores, videlicet in archdiaconatu Staffordie, Abbas et Conventus de 
Burton super Trentam ; In archdiaconatu Coventrie, Prior et Conventus 
de Kenilleworth; In archdiaconatu Derbeye Abbas et Conventus Derleye ; 
In archdiaconatu Salopie, Abbas et conventus monasterii Sancti Petri 
Salopie; Et in archdiaconatu Cestrie, Prior et Conventus de Norton. 

Dictus autem Clerus quasi omnes et singuli in tractatu huiusmodi 
valde murmurabant de eo quod laici ipsis iunctis loca sua ingrediuntur 
et lanas suas vel capiunt et abducunt vel ostia camerarum suarum in 
quibus lane reponuntur consignant, sicque privantur interim ministerio 
earundem super quibus postularunt querulis vocibus sibi remedium adhi- 
beri. 

Item : Memorandum quod die Martis in crastino Nativitatis beate Marie 
fuerunt apud Staffordiam domini Episcopus Coventrensis et Lichefeldensis, 
Radulphus Basset senior, et Rogerus de Swynnerton ad exponendum 
Archiepiscopis, Episcopis, Abbatibus, Prioribus, Comitibus, Baronibus, 

*4 Calendar of Close Rolls, 1337-9, pp. 186, 197, 198-9, 213. 
25 Ibid. pp. 231, 235, 257. 26 This copy is defective, 
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militibus, dominis villarum, mercatoribus, et aliis ibidem conventuris ea 
que in cedula infra Breve domini Regis eis directum inclusa continentur. 
Quo die propter brevitatem premunicionis, eo quod vicecomes die sabbati 
precedente primo breve suum receperat, pauci milites et domini villarum 
comparuerunt, et propter paucitatem eorum nichil facere voluerunt, sed 
pecierunt prorogacionem illius diei ut maiores et plures pares dicti 
comitatus habere possent, quibus datus fuit dies in eodem loco ad illum 
diem Martis in octo dies. Et preceptum erat vicecomiti quod interim 
diligenter proclamari faceret in singulis villis mercatoriis et locis aliis ubi 
expediens visum fuit quod omnes supranominati comparerent ibidem die 
Martis supradicto. Qui advenientes comparuerunt coram predictis Epis- 
copo, Radulfo, et Rogero plures milites, domini villarum, mercatores, et 
alii qui expositis eis causis vocacionis predicte pecierunt quod possent in 
suis gradibus habere inter se colloquium et tractatum: quo habito milites 
et domini villarum pro se et aliis sibi consencientibus concesserunt domino 
nostro Regi in subsidium guerre sue de qualibet librata terre XIId. iuxta 
quamdam extentam factam, ut asseruerunt, in Comitatu Staffordie anno 
XVIII° Regis patris domini Regis nunc in Cancellaria retornatam. Cuius 
copiam dixerunt residere penes dominum Philippum de Somervill militem 
deputatum cum quibusdam aliis ad dictam extentam faciendam tunc 
absentem. Et assignati sunt termini levacionis dicti subsidii ad instans 
festum sancti Michaelis et festum Purificacionis beate Marie proximo 
sequens per equales porciones et ideo deputentur Collectores prout visum 
fuit curie faciendum. 

Item : Memorandum quod mercatores in diversis villis Comitatus Staf- 


fordie commorantes, et dicto die Martis et die Iovis sequente ibidem com- 
parentes, concesserunt domino nostro Regi subsidia infrascripta. Solvenda 
terminis suprascriptis sub tali forma quod certe persone cuiuslibet ville 
infrascripte magis potentes, quarum nomina resident penes vicecomitem 
Staffordie, onerentur de subsidio predicto, et pauperes inde iuxta ordin- 
acionem domini nostri Regis et consilii totaliter sint immunes: videlicet, 


Villa Staffordie . : ; ‘ 7 ; Cs. 
Villa Lichefeldie . i ’ j , VI mare’ 
Villa Novi Castri subtus Lymam . ° ‘ Ls. 
Villa de Wolvernehampton . ‘ ‘ j Ls. 
Villa de Burton super Trentam . ‘ . Aba. 
Villa de Bromleye Abbatis  . ‘ ° . XXs. 
Villa de Tetenhale . i ‘ ‘ ; + Re 
Villa de Tamworth in Comitatu Staffordie . XX-s. 
Villa de Stone : d ; ‘ ; 1 mare’ 
Villa de Tuttebur’ . ‘ ; ; i di. mare’ 
Villa de Eccleshale ‘ : ( ; ; X 8. 
Villa de Walsale . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ di. mare’ 
Villa de Uttoxhather . , ‘ ; 1 mare’ 


[Endorsed] :— 
Domino nostro Regi in Cancellaria sua 
Per Coventrensem et Lichefeldensem Episcopum. 
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The Movements of the Earl of Warwick in the Summer 
of 1464. 


Tue story of the secret marriage of Edward IV with Elizabeth 
Wydevile is not free from obscurity. We used to be taught that 
when King Edward rode over from Stony Stratford to Grafton 
Regis very early in the morning of the first day of May, 1464, and 
settled his fate, Warwick the kingmaker was in France suing on 
behalf of Edward for the hand of Bona of Savoy, sister of the queen 
of Louis XI; and that on learning what his royal master had done 
in his absence the earl waxed wroth, and ultimately created the 
rebellion which six years later drove Edward out of England and 
replaced Henry VI on the throne. ‘For this mariage,’ writes 
Hall, ‘kyng Edward was expulsed the realm & durst not abide. 
And for this mariage was therle of Warwycke & his brother miser- 
able slain.’ Hall was not the first, however, to put forth the story 
‘in this form. Here, as in many other places, Hall copied, with 
additions and emendations, from Polydore Vergil, who perhaps, in 
his turn, drew from the chronicle which we know as Warkworth’s 
chronicle. But Hall tells us what Vergil and Warkworth do not, 
namely that there was current, not many years after the events, 
another version of the story, according to which Warwick at the 


time of Edward’s marriage was not in France negotiating for the 
hand of Bona of Savoy, but in Spain in treaty for that of Isabella, 
sister of Henry IV of Castile. This second version of the story, 
which he tells only to reject, Hall seems to have learned from 
hearsay,’ or he may have derived it from the chronicle of which a 


fragment is published by Thomas Hearne. In that fragment we 
find this passage :— 


How be it that sum there be that afferme the erle of Warwicke 
shulde have beene ambassador for him [Edward IV.] in Spaigne to have 
Isabell sustir of king Harry of Castile: the which afferming is not 
trouth : for the erle of Warwicke was never in Spainge but contynuid 
all this season with his brothir John marquesse Montagu in to the 
Northe parties to withstond the cummyng in of king Harry the VIth.’ 


It is, however, certain that at some time there were negotiations 


' Before telling the story he says, ‘as many men have said, and few or none have 
written.’ Sir Henry Ellis mentions that in the margin of a manuscript of Fabyan’s 
chronicle preserved at the British Museum the following note appears in a contem- 
porary hand; ‘ In this seson was the erle of Warwyk wt other noble men, sent into 
Spayn, to treat of a maryage atwene kyng Edward & the kyng’s syster of Spayn; 
whych was first occacion of dyspleasur atwene kyng Edward & the said erle of 
Warwyk, for that the erle had entrid soo ferr in comynycacion and was deludyd’: 
Fabyan’s Chronicle (London, 1811), p. 654, note 3. 


2 A Remarkable Fragment of an old English Chronicle, &c. (printed with Sprotti 
Chronica), p. 292. 
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between England and Castile with a view to such a marriage ;* 
but there is no evidence that Warwick ever went to Spain on this 
business. 

Since Mademoiselle Dupont published her edition of Wavrin’s 
chronicle we have possessed, in a letter of lord Wenlock which she 
discovered and printed, incontrovertible proof that, in spite of the 
arguments of Lingard and other historians against the story of 
Warwick’s embassy to France to solicit the hand of Bona of Savoy, 
negotiations for a French match were in contemplation, if not 
actually in progress, in the summer of 1464, and that Warwick 
had a hand in them. When, at the end of September in that 
year, Edward announced his marriage in a council meeting held 
at Reading, Warwick and lord Wenlock were on the point of going 
to St. Omer to hold a conference with Louis XI and Philip of 
Burgundy; and Wenlock states that the subjects to be discussed 
at St. Omer were these: assavoir sur mariage pour le roy, mon 
souverain seigneur, ou pour faire tresves ow paix finale.* But 
this interesting letter does not prove that Warwick had already 
been across the sea to open negotiations for the hand of the lady 
Bona or for any other purpose, and the statement made in Hearne’s 
Fragment that Warwick ‘contynuid all this season’ in the north 
holding back the Lancastrians, seems to be fully sustained by the 
testimony of William of Worcester and of a document which 
Halliwell printed in his notes to Warkworth’s chronicle, a document 
which furnishes the most minute account we have of the capture of 
Alnwick, Dunstanborough, and Bamborough by the Yorkists in the 
latter part of June, 1464.5 Moreover, we know that although 
Louis joined Philip of Burgundy at Hesdin on 23 June with the 
expectation that Warwick would come to a diet of the three powers, 
France, Burgundy, and England, which had been appointed for 
the first day of July at St. Omer, Warwick, to Louis’ keen disap- 
pointment, did not appear. Only Wenlock and Richard Whetehill 
came bringing Edward’s commission to treat for a truce with 
France.® 

Yet it was not because he was busy with the siege of the border 
castles that Warwick failed to appear at St. Omer, for the docu- 
ment which I print below proves that he was far away when those 
castles were taken—proves, in fact, that he started for St. Omer 
even if he did not reach there. From this document we learn that 
on 17 June, with ninety attendants and one hundred horses, he left 


’ Ellis, Original Letters, series II. vol. i. p. 152. 

* See his letter written on 3 Oct., Wavrin, ii. 326, note. 

5 Warkworth’s Chronicle, notes, p. 36. 

® Foedera, xi. 520, 526; Gachard, Itinéraire de Philippe le Bon, p. 93; Lettres de 


Louis XI, iii. 87-91; Journal de Jean de Roye, i. 34-35; Basin, Hist. de Charles VII 
et de Louis XI, ii. 51-2, 85-6. 
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London to go on an embassy to Philip of Burgundy ;’ that he 
crossed from Dover to Calais; that by the same route he returned 
to London again on 5 August; and that for the forty-nine days of 
his absence he received pay at the exchequer at the rate of 66s. 8d. 
a day. Louis, we learn from another source,* had supplied him 
with a safe-conduct for his journey and was very wroth with the 
men of St. Malo, subjects of the duke of Brittany, because, in 
violation of the truce between France and England, which the duke 
did not recognise as applying to himself and his subjects, they laid 
hands on a ship laden with food and other supplies which the earl 
was sending over to Calais for his own use during his sojourn at 
the diet. 

Why, having gone as far as Calais, Warwick did not go on to 
St. Omer, we can only conjecture. Chastellain tells us that when 
Louis came to Hesdin in the hope of meeting Warwick he brought 
his queen and her two sisters as far as Dompierre, and, having got 
the English envoys away from Philip by inviting them to Dompierre 
to meet the ladies, he showed Wenlock one of Queen Charlotte’s 
sisters, qui estott belle et gente certes, et bien digne de royal lit, 
and gave him to understand that he might hope for a generous 
reward if he could induce king Edward to accept her as his bride. 
Wenlock promised to do his best, and both he and Whetehill were 
presented by the king with belle vaisselle.® Apparently Louis had 
brought. the queen’s sisters to Dompierre for a purpose. Had he 
expected, or at least hoped, that Warwick, who, we know, was in 
favour of an alliance with France, would come with a secret com- 
mission to ask for the hand of one of his sisters-in-law? This 
seems a fair inference, especially as we know that three months 
later Warwick and Wenlock were expecting to attend another diet 
at St. Omer, an adjourned session, as it were, of that held on 
1 July, and there discuss a marriage alliance for king Edward. 
On the later occasion Edward kept Warwick back by the announce- 
ment that he was already married. Did he, on this earlier occa- 
sion, finding himself hard pressed by Warwick’s arguments and 
advice, allow the earl to go as far as Calais and then, fearing to 
place himself in a false position with Louis if the marriage nego- 
tiations were actually opened, find some excuse for forbidding him 
to go farther? Traditions are not to be cast aside as valueless 
unless there is convincing evidence of their falseness. May there 


? It must be borne in mind that at this time all the negotiations between Edward 
and Louis were being conducted through Philip, and that St. Omer lay within his 
domain. The fact that Warwick’s embassy is described as an embassy to the duke of 
Burgundy does not prove that he was not to negotiate with Louis also. 

® See a letter written by Louis to the duke of Brittany on 19 June, Lettres de 
Louis XT, ii. 194-6. 

® Chastellain, @uvres, v. 23-4. 
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be, after all, some truth in the tradition that Edward sent Warwick 
across the sea to ask for the hand of Bona of Savoy ? 

Warwick returned to London on 5 August, but our document 
informs us that just five days later he started off, this time with 
sixty attendants and sixty-five horses, on another embassy to 
Philip. Again he crossed from Dover to Calais. Philip was still 
at Hesdin,'® but Louis was no longer with him, and as Warwick’s 
errand on this occasion was to treat with Philip in secretis 
materiis, we may conclude that his business was with Philip alone. 
On this second journey Warwick seems to have gone beyond Calais, 
since we read that he ‘ returned’ thither on 30 August, the last 
day for which he drew the 66s. 8d.a day which he was again 
allowed for his services. But if Warwick visited Philip at Hesdin 
in August, 1464, no record of the visit has yet been found. It is 
quite possible that he travelled incognito. As to the nature of 
the secret matters which Warwick was to discuss with Philip we 
are again left in the dark, but we may hazard a guess that in 
some way they had to do with the league between the duke of 
Brittany and the count of Charolais, since it was in this very 
month that the vice-chancellor of Brittany was in England 
negotiating a truce,'' and in the following month that the bastard 
of Rubempré was arrested by the count of Charolais and the 
relations between Philip and Louis became strained. That Warwick 
should be sent to carry on negotiations probably more or less 
hostile to Louis will cause no surprise when it is remembered 
that at the time of which we are speaking the earl, although 
already an advocate of friendship with France, had not yet been 
driven into that violent opposition to a Burgundian alliance which 
he afterwards displayed. Cora L. Scorrexp. 





Accounts, etc. (Exchequer, King’s Remembrancer), Bundle 324, No. 21, 4 Edward VI. 


Particule compoti Ricardi Comitis Warr’ de receptis, custubus, et 
expensis suis, nuper missi in duobus viagiis Regis de mandato suo: 
videlicet, eundo vna vice de Ciuitate Regis London’ versus altum et 
potentem principem amicum et consanguineum Regis, Ducem Burgundie, 
et redeundo versus Regem apud Ciuitatem Regis predictam ; et alia vice 
eundo de eadem Ciuitate versus predictum Ducem, et postea redeundo 
versus Regem apud villam suam Cales, anno iiij’®, per breue Regis de 
priuato sigillo suo datum ix°® die Nouembris eodem anno, Thesaurario, 
Baronibus, et Camerariis de scaccario suo directum, et irrotulatum in 
memorandis inter breuia directa Thesaurario et Baronibus de termino 
sancti Michaelis eodem anno Regis, videlicet de huiusmodi receptis, 
vadiis, et expensis, vt infra. 

Idem reddit compotum de Ixvjli. xiijs. iiijd. receptis de prefatis 
Thesaurario et Camerariis ad Receptam scaccarii xxvij° die Iunii, termino 
Pasche, predicto anno iiij*’, in denariis sibi liberatis per manus Iohannis 


© Itin. de Philippe le Bon. " Foedera, xi. 531-2, 536-7. 
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Shirley armigeri sui super vadiis ac passagio et repassagio suis maris 
missi in ambassiata Regis dicta prima vice versus predictum Ducem, 
sicut continetur in pelle memor. ad eandem Receptam de termino et anno 
predictis. 

Et de xl. li. receptis de eisdem Thesaurario et Camerariis ad eandem 
Receptam xxix die Iulii termino et anno predictis, in denariis sibi 
liberatis per manus Rectoris de Hanslape, Receptoris sui, super vadiis ac 
passagio et repassagio suis maris missi in ambassiata Regis dicta secunda 
vice versus Ducem pszedictum ad secundum tractandum in secretis mate- 
rijs dictum dominum nostrum Regem et bonum commune tocius regni 
sui tangentibus, sicut continetur in pelle memor. ad eandem Receptam de 
termino et anno predictis. 

Summa Recepte cvj li. xiijs. iiijd. De quibus Idem computat in 
vadiis suis ad lxvjs. viijd. per diem nuper missi in ambassiata Regis 
predicta dicta prima vice versus predictum Ducem a xvij°® die Iunii supra 
dicto Anno quarto, quo die idem Comes cum iiij**x personis et ¢ equis 
iter suum arripuit de dicta Ciuitate Regis London’ versus dictum Ducem, 
scilicet eundo, morando, et redeundo vsque v'"™ diem Augusti tunc 
proximo sequentis quo die redijt Regi ibidem pro xlix dies vitimo die 
computato et non primo elxiij li. vj s. viij d. per predictum breue supra in 
titulo huius compoti annotatum. 

Et in consimilibus vadiis suis missi in Ambassiata Regis predicta, 
dicta secunda vice, versus predictum Ducem a x° die Augusti dicto anno 
iiij*e quo die idem Comes cum lx. personis et lxv. equis iter suum 
arripuit de dicta Ciuitate Regis London’ versus eundem Ducem, scilicet 
eundo, morando, et redeundo, vsque xxx™ diem eiusdem mensis tunc 
proximo sequentis, quo die redijt Regi apud dictam villam Regis Cales 
per xix. dies—lxiij li. vj s. viij d. per idem breue. 

Et in duobus passageriis et vno Farecost pro passagio predicti Comitis 
iiij**x personarum et ¢ equorum suorum predictorum dicta prima vice de 
Douorr. versus dictam villam Regis Cales conductis videlicet pro quolibet 
passagerio lxxiij s. iiij d. et pro predicto farecost xlvj s. viij d.—ix li. xiij s. 
iiij d. per breue predictum. 

Et duobus aliis passageriis et vno farecost pro repassagio predicti 
Comitis, personarum et equorum suorum predictorum de dicta villa Regis 
Cales versus dictam villam Douorr., videlicet pro quolibet passagerio 
lxxiij s. iiij d., et pro predicto farecost xlvj s. viij d—ix li. xiij s. iiijd., 
per predictum breue. 

Et in batellagio predicti Comitis et iiij**x. personarum predicto 
duabus vicibus in portu ville Douorr., dicta prima vice, videlicet pro 
qualibet persona vtraque vice ij d.—xxx s., per idem breue. 

Et in portagio eorundem duabus vicibus ibidem, videlicet pro qualibet 
persona vtraque vice j d.—xvs. per predictum breue. 

Et in batellagio Comitis et personarum predicto duabus vicibus in 
predicto portu ville Cales, dicta prima vice, videlicet pro qualibet persona 
vtraque vice j d.—xv s. per breue predictum. 

Et in pontagio ¢ equorum suorum predictorum dicta prima vice in 
predicto portu Douorr., duabus vicibus, videlicet vtraque vice iij s.—vj s. 
per idem breue. 


Et in consimili pontagio equorum predictorum in dicto portu ville 
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Regis Cales duabus vicibus videlicet vtraque vice iij s.—vjs. per breue 
predictum. 

Et in vno passagerio et vno farecost pro passagio predicti Comitis lx. 
personarum et lxv. equorum suorum predictorum, supradicta secunda 
vice, de Douorr. versus dictam villam Regis Cales conducto, videlicet 
pro predicto passagerio lxxiijs. iiijd., et pro predicto farecoste xlvjs. 
viij d.—vj li. per breue supradictum. 

Et in batellagio predicto lx. personarum de terra vsque nauem, dicta 
secunda vice, in predicto portu Douorr., videlicet pro qualibet persona 
ij d.—x s. per breue predictum. 

Et in portagio eorundem ibidem, videlicet pro qualibet persona j d.— 
vs. per predictum breue. 

Et in batellagio lx. personarum predictarum de Navi vsque terram, 
dicta secunda vice, in predicto portu Cales videlicet pro qualibet persona 
j d.—vs. per idem breue. 

Et in pontagio lxv. equorum suorum predictorum in predicto portu 
Douorr., dicta secunda vice—ij s. per breue predictum. 

Et in pontagio equorum predictorum in predicto portu Cales, eadem 
secunda vice—ij s. per breue supradictum. 

Summa vadiorum et expensarum predictorum—cclvj li. xvj s. 
Et habet superplus—el li. ij s. viij d. 


















































The Mad Duke of Naxos. 






SupsequeEnt historians of the duchy of Naxos have accepted with- 
out question Hopf’s' chronology and brief description of the reign 
of Francesco III Crispo, who was formally proclaimed duke, after 
a brief Venetian protectorate, in October 1500. According to the 
German scholar, who is followed by Count Mas Latrie,? Francesco 
III ‘quietly governed’ his island domain down to 1518, the only 
incident in his career being his capture by Turkish corsairs while 
hunting in 1517. His wife, according to the same authorities, had 
already predeceased him, having died ‘before 1501.’ But a 
perusal of Sanuto’s Diarii shows that all these statements are 
wrong. Francesco III, so far from ‘ quietly governing’ his sub- 
jects, was a homicidal maniac, who murdered his wife in 1510 and 
died in the following year. 

We first hear of the duke’s madness in 1509, when he and his 
brother-in-law, Antonio Loredano, were on board the ducal galley, 
then engaged in the Venetian service at Trieste. The duke was 
put in custody at San Michele di Murano, but was subsequently 
released and allowed to return to Naxos.’ There, as we learn from 


1 Geschichte Griechenlands, apud Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklopddie, 


Ixxxvi. 166; Chroniques gréco-romanes, p. 482; Veneto-Byzantinische Analekten, 
p. 414. 


2 Les Ducs de l Archipel, p. 13, in the Venetian Miscellanea, vol. iv. 
% Sanuto, Diarii, viii. 328, 337, 455, 266. 
VOL. XXIL—NO, LXXXIV, 
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two separate accounts, one sent to the Venetian authorities in 
Crete by the community of Naxos, the other sent to Venice by 
Antonio da Pesaro, Venetian governor of Andros, the duke had a 
return of the malady. On 15 August 1510, he was more than 
usually affectionate to his wife, Taddea Loredano, to whom he 
had been married fourteen years and who is described by one of 
the Venetian ambassadors as ‘a lady of wisdom and great talent.’ ° 
Having inveigled the duchess to his side ‘by songs, kisses, and 
caresses,’ he seized his sword and tried to slay her. The terrified 
woman fled, just as she was, in her nightdress, out of the ducal 
palace, and took refuge in the house of her aunt, Lucrezia Lore- 
dano, Lady of Nio. Thither, in the night of Saturday 17 August, 
her husband pursued her; he burst open the doors, and entered 
the bedroom, where he found the Lady of Nio and her daughter-in- 
law, to whom he gave three severe blows each. Meanwhile, on 
hearing the noise, the duchess had hidden under a wash-tub; a 
slave betrayed her hiding-place, and the duke struck her over 
the head with his sword. In the attempt to parry the blow, she 
seized the blade in her hands, and fell fainting on the ground, 
where her miserable assailant gave her a thrust in the stomach. 
She lived the rest of the night and the next day, while the duke 
fled to his garden, whence he was induced by the citizens to return 
to the palace. There, as he sat at meat with his son Giovanni, 
he heard from one of the servants that the people wished to depose 
him and put Giovanni in his place. In a paroxysm of rage, he 
seized a knife to kill his son; but his arm was held, and the lad 
saved himself by leaping from the balcony. The duke tried to 
escape to Rhodes, but he was seized, after a struggle in which he 
was wounded, and sent to Santorin. Hisson Giovanni IV was pro- 
claimed duke, and as he could not have been more than eleven 
years old—his birth is spoken of as imminent* in May 1499—a 
governor of the duchy was elected in the person of Jacomo Dezia, 
whom we may identify with Giacomo I Gozzadini, baron of the 
island of Zia, who is mentioned as being present in the ducal 
palace at Naxos, in a document’ of 1500, whose family had a man- 
sion there, and who had already been governor in 1507. From 
Santorin, Francesco III was removed on a Venetian ship to Candia, 
where, as we learn from letters of 15 August, 1511, he died of 
fever.® 

Meanwhile, on 18 October, 1510, it had been proposed at Venice 
that the mad duke’s brother-in-law, Antonio Loredano, should be 
sent as governor to Naxos, with a salary of 400 ducats a year, 
payable out of the revenues, just as Venetian governors had been 

‘ Sanuto, Diarii, xi. 393, 394, 705. ® Ibid. ii. 701. * Ibid. 


7 Hopf, Gozzadini, apud Ersch und Gruber, op. cit. Ixxvi. 425; Ixxxvi. 166. 
® Sanuto, Diarii, xii. 22, 175, 503. 
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sent there during the minority of Francesco III. Loredano sailed 
on 16 January 1511 for his post, where he remained for four and a 
half years. Naxos, in his time, cannot have been a gloomy exile, for 
we hear of the ‘ balls and festivals with the accompaniment of very 
polished female society’ which greeted the Venetian ambassador.'° 
We do not learn who governed the duchy between July 1515, when 
Loredano returned to Venice, and the coming of age of Duke 
Giovanni IV, which. seems to have been in May 1517. On May 6 
of that year he wrote a letter to the Cretan government, signed 
Joannes Crispus dux Egeo Pelagi, which Sanuto has preserved ; '! 
and in the same summer il ducha di Nixia, domino Zuan Crespo, 
was captured by corsairs while hunting, and subsequently ran- 
somed*—an adventure which Hopf, as we have seen, wrongly 
ascribed to Francesco III. Witiram Miner. 






The Merchant Strangers Post in the Sixteenth Century. 


In my paper on the ‘ Early Posts in England’ ' reference was made 
to a post to the Continent set up by the alien merchants, or 
merchant strangers, in London in 1514. The date was taken from 
the report of the secret committee of the House of Commons on the 
Post Office, 1844, but it is not impossible that the post originated 
in one of the provisions of the treaty of 1496 known in later times 
as the Intercursus Magnus. It was stipulated in that treaty that 

Omnes Mercatores tam Regni Anglie etc. quam etiam Mercatores 
Terrarum et Patriarum Brabantie etc. ... necnon eorum Factores, 
Familiares, Negotiorum Gestores et Ministri potuerunt deinceps per 
Terram pedestres, aut equestres, aut alio modo quocunque . . . cum suis 
bonis et Merchandisis, secure et libere ire et venire invicemque 
communicare et mercari, emere et vendere et commercium facere et 
habere . . . de Calesiis et marchiis eorum ac in aliis quibuscunque 
partibus Regni Angliz.? 


These alien merchants, who sometimes described themselves as 
merchant strangers of the intercourse residing in London, enjoyed 
valuable privileges which excited the envy of many of the citizens, 
who naturally resented the bestowal upon foreigners of advantages 
denied to themselves. There is an instance of this in the bill of 
complaints presented by John Lincoln, a broker, to Dr. Ball, who 
was appointed to preach the Easter Tuesday Spital sermon in 1517 ; 
in this bill it was alleged that the common artificers of London 
could scarce get any work, so great was the number of artificers 

* Sanuto, Diarii, xi. 450, 525, 748; xii. 175; xx. 354, 356, 376. 

© Ibid. xvii. 35. " Ibid. xxiv. 380, 384, 387-8. 

12 Thid. xxiv. 467, 596, 645; xxv. 158, 185. 1 Ante, vol. xviii. 713-8. 

? Tractatum Pacis et Intercursus Burgundiae, Rymer’s Foedera, xii. 578. 
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strangers, and that the English merchants could have no utterance, 
for the merchant strangers bring in all silks, cloth of gold, wine, 
oil, iron, and such other merchandise, that no man almost buyeth 
of an Englishman.’ Ball introduced these complaints into his 
sermon, and the sermon stirred up the London apprentices and 
others to attack the foreign merchants on Evil May-day. It is not 
unlikely that the merchant strangers’ post was one of the grievances 
which produced the riot that resulted from Dr. Ball’s eloquence. 
While Henry VIII and his ministers favoured foreign traders and 
encouraged them to settle in London, it seems remarkable that the 
merchant strangers were allowed to set up a post of their own, and 
to despatch and receive letters and packets freely and apparently 
without interference on the part of the government. At a later 
period one of the reasons assigned for conferring on the Post Office 
a monopoly in the conveyance of letters was that the State might 
possess the means of detecting and defeating conspiracies against 
itself. This was affirmed in a proclamation of 1591, and was 
repeated later on. It would seem, therefore, that the merchant 
strangers in London in the earlier years of the sixteenth century 
possessed a liberty as regards freedom of correspondence which at 
a later period was withheld from Englishmen. 

Until 1558, the English government maintained a regular post 
to the Continent, and English merchants possibly made use of it, 
though it is uncertain whether subjects were allowed to send their 
correspondence by the sovereign’s posts. After the fall of Calais 
the merchant strangers’ post was the only regular means by which 
ordinary people could send letters and packets to the Continent, 
and the English merchants complained that their correspondence 
was delayed both in despatch and delivery, and preference was given 
to the correspondence of their foreign rivals. This condition of 
affairs continued.for many years: the merchant strangers appointed 
their own postmaster and managed their post at their own discre- 
tion; but in 1568 Christian Suffling, the postmaster, died, and a 
dispute having arisen among the merchant strangers as to his 
successor, the government interfered and the new appointment was 
ultimately made by Thomas Randolph, master of the posts, who 
acted upon a recommendation of William Cecil. ‘The story of the 
dispute among the merchant strangers, which was partly religious 
and partly national, can be learned from the State Papers.* The 
rival candidates for the postmastership were Raphael van den Putte, 
a Belgian protestant, and Godfrey Marshall, an Englishman who 
was a Roman catholic. Van den Putte had the advantage of the 
support of Suffling’s widow, and as the mail was brought to and 
despatched from her house he seems to have discharged the duties 


8 Holinshed, Henry VIII, 1517, iii. 841, ed. Hooker. 
4 See Strype’s edition of Stow’s Survey (1734), bk. v. 400. 
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of the postmastership pending the appointment of Suffling’s suc- 
cessor. His candidature was also supported by his co-religionists ; 
Hieronymus Jerlitus, ‘Ecclesiae Italicae Minister,’ wrote to Cecil 
on 22 July 1568, at the request of certain foreign brethren of the 
churches of Christ, in favour of Van den Putte, who, he says, 

per octodecem annos fideliter gentis advenae in hoc Regno Tabellarium 
agit. Rema multis notam satis tibi existimo . . . Vir fidelis est, boni 
nominis ac pro diuturno in officio laboribus bene merens, cui, ut audio, 
adversatus est homo .. . sud competentia indignus.° 


On the same day M. Jean Cousen, minister of the French church 
in London, wrote to Cecil recommending Van den Putte,® and 
moved by these appeals Cecil wrote to the merchant strangers 
nominating him. Some of these merchants met on Friday, 23 July, 
and Cecil’s letter was produced to them. In their answer to Cecil 
they informed him they had appointed Godfrey Marshall, an 
Englishman, to be master of their post, and they objected to the 
advocates of Van den Putte because they were not merchants; it 
was natural that they should resent the interference of the pro- 
testant ministers.’ But whatever this appointment may have been 
worth to Marshall, the mail was still carried to Widow Suffling’s 
house, where it was dealt with by Van den Putte, though not with- 
out interference on the part of the Spanish ambassadors Da Silva, 
and, after his recall, Guerau. Of this interference Van den Putte 
complained in a letter addressed to Cecil, and asked at the same 
time to be appointed to the ‘ outlandish post lately held by Christian 
Suffling.’* In December there was a further interference on the 
part of the Spanish ambassador, Guerau. He called together all 
the Italian merchants and conferred with them, and then took upon 
himself to give instructions that the post was no longer to be taken 
to Widow Suffling’s but to Marshall’s house.’ In September 1569, 
the dispute was finally settled by Thomas Randolph, the master of 
the queen’s post, who in virtue of the grant to him made a deputa- 
tion of the merchant strangers post within the city of London to 
Raphael Van den Putte to enjoy it as Christian Suffling enjoyed it. 

How long Van den Putte continued to hold the office does not 
appear. In May 1604 a grant of the office of one of the king’s 
posts, vacant by the surrender of Charles Sherard, was made to 
Silvester Brooke, and in the following October Brooke surrendered 
the appointment, which was thereupon granted to Matthew de 
Quester.'” Sherard and Brooke were presumably Englishmen, but 
Matthew de Quester, who is described as a very honest man," was 


5 State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, xlvii. 21. ® Ibid. 22. 

7 The answer to Cecil (S. P., Dom., Eliz. xlvii. 24) bears the signatures of nine 
persons who describe themselves as Italians, Venetians, or Spaniards. 

§ §. P., Dom., Eliz. xlviii. 32. * Ibid. 65. Windebank to Cecil. 

© Ibid. James I, ix. (Docquet). " Cecil Papers, pt. vii. p. 351. 
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a merchant stranger living in Philpot Lane in the City. Probably 
Sherard and Brooke were only messengers, or currers, as they 
would have been called in earlier days, who conveyed the mail from 
London to the port of despatch, but De Quester, if not at first, 
certainly in the course of time, obtained control of the post and 
seems to have made it efficient. But he too had his troubles, and 
among them was the difficulty, which he shared with others of King 
James’s servants, in getting paid for the services which he rendered 
to the State. Chamberlain, writing to Dudley Carleton in January 
1615, says ‘Even poor De Quester, the postmaster, runs up and 
down for payment of 600/. due to him for postages.’'? This amount 
no doubt represents arrears covering a long period. Several of De 
Quester’s accounts for postages, beginning in January 1608, are 
preserved in the Public Record Office. They are made out very 
neatly, and contain particulars of each packet received from the 
Continent or despatched thither, and in the case of packets received 
the account shows how long it has taken on the journey, to whom 
it was addressed, and how it was delivered to the addressee. From 
the earliest of these accounts it seems that the average time occupied 
in conveying a letter from Brussels to London in 1608 was a little 
over nine days.’* The approximate time taken in the transmission 
of correspondence between the two cities is now eight hours and a 
half. In 1619, King James granted a patent to De Quester and 
his son for the control of the foreign post, and this was the cause 
of much litigation between Lord Stanhope, the master of the posts, 
and De Quester and his successors." J. A. J. HouspEn. 





Cromwell's Instructions to Colonel Lockhart in 1656. 


Tue instructions usually given to English ambassadors during the 
Commonwealth were simple ang direct. They are a contrast to 
the full and elaborate instructions given to French ambassadors 
at the same period, which often became lengthy treatises on the 
past relations of France with particular powers and on the present 
state of politics in the country to which the ambassador was 
accredited. The collection published under the auspices of the 
French ministry of foreign afiairs shows this. But though 
similar English instructions are of less interest and of less general 
value to historians, they throw considerable light on the develop- 


2? State Papers, Dom., James I, Ixxx. 10. 8 Tbid. xxxii. 35. 

“ H. Joyce, History of the Post Office, ch. ii. 

* Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs de France depuis les 
Traités de Westphalie jusqu’a la Révolution francaise. 
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ment of English foreign policy, and a small collection of them, 
illustrating our relations with the more important foreign states, 
would be of some interest. Unluckily only a few of them are in 
print. For the period of the Commonwealth and the Pro- 
tectorate some half-dozen may be found published in the 
Thurloe Papers—for instance, the instructions to Lord Lisle on 
his proposed mission to Sweden in 1653.’ 

As specimens of the instructions given by the Protector to his 
diplomatic agents we have those to Richard Bradshaw for his 
abortive mission to the tsar (May 1657), to Colonel Jephson when 
he was sent to negotiate with the king of Sweden (22 August 1657), 
to Philip Meadowe when he was employed to mediate between 
Sweden and Poland (9 April 1658), and Downing’s instructions 
in November 1658, when Richard Cromwell’s government was 
attempting to patch up a peace between Portugal and the States 
General.* But the most important fact in Cromwell’s foreign 
policy was his alliance with France, and the instructions given 
to the ambassador who negotiated that alliance have not hitherto 
been printed. On 29 February 1656 the council of state advised 
the Protector to send Colonel William Lockhart as resident to 
France. His credentials are dated about 9 April 1656.° His 
instructions, printed below, should no doubt also be dated in that 
month. They are to be found in the Record Office in State 
Papers, France, vol. 118. Some additional instructions sent later 
are printed in Thurloe, v. 41, and should be compared with these, 
which they serve to supplement. The contractions in the manu- 
script of the instructions have been extended. C. H. Fiera. 


Instructions unto collonel William Lockart sent unto the french king. 


1. As soone as you have received these instructions, you shall forth- 
with repair on board the ship appointed for your transportacion ; and 
hasten to such place in France, where the king shall bee. 

2. And being admitted to your first audience, you shall lett the king 
know, that it haveing pleased God to blesse the councell and endeavours 
of both partyes in the late Treatyes, that a firme peace and freindship is 
setled, and establisht between these two nacions, I have thought fitt to 
send you unto his majestie to assure him, that I shall not only most 
inviolately keep, and observe the said Treaty of peace, but shall be ready 
to cultivate and improve the present good intelligence between us, to a 
further encrease of amity and good will, and doubt not of the same good 
inclinacions, and disposicions in his majestie, with such further expressions 
of freindship as you shall judge fitt and necessary. 

8. After your publique audience you shall desire private conference 
with the Cardinal, and haveing delivered my letter to him, saluted him 


? Thurloe, i. 227. 3 Ibid. vi. 278, 478, vii. 63, 517. 
* Cal. S. P., Dom., 1655-6, p. 204. 
* Masson, Life of Milton, v. 251; Hamilton, Milton Papers, pp. 9, 10. 
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in my name, and assured him of my hearty affeccion towards him and 
his interest, you shall lett him know that I doe understand it to be the 
true interest of both these nacions, and for the common good of our 
neighbours and allies, not only to live in freindship and to hold a good 
correspondence and intelligence with each other, but to come to a nearer 
union, and more intimate allyance than is setled and establisht by the 
late Treaty.® 

4, That I have allwayes shewed a propensity thereunto, and have at 
all times with much willingnesse [received] any proposicions and tenders 
of that nature, as thinkeing that they had a mutuall conveniency in them, 
and to be very agreable to the interests of both. 

5. And at this time in a more especiall manner, the affayres of both 
seem to me to be such (they haveing now one common enemy) that doe 
render a confident communicacion therein very necessary, and give 
oportunity to the two states of being very useful to each other, for the 
carrying on their common interests. 

6. And further understanding by Monsier de Bourdeaux at his 
departure hence, as also by letters which he writt hither after he had 
given an account of his negotiacion to the king and cardinall, and was 
informed of their intencion, that they had, at that court, the same sense of 
affaires, and were disposed to come into further termes of amity, I have 
been willing to send you imediately from my selfe to speak and conferre 
with the cardinal in all confidence and freedome, concerning these things ; 
and as well to open my mind and intencions therein unto him, as to 
receive his, and to assure him by one whom he may be satisfyed I 
perfectly trust, that in case he judgeth it of advantage to himselfe and 
France to joyne intimately with me and this comonwealth, he shall find 
upon experience that there is no person in Europe who will be a more cer- 
taine and constant freind to him and the affayres of France then my 
selfe. 

7. And upon this occasion, you may insinuate, that I have taken 
France for a freind, not out of necessitie, but choice, that it cannot be 
unknowne to the cardinall what tenders have been made by Spaine to 
have turned the armes of this state another way, nor what my principles 
are which lead me to a closure with France, rather then with Spaine ; 
I haveing often declared them to the French Ambassador here, viz. that 
the one gives libertie of conscience to the professors of the protestant 
religion, and the other persecuteing it with losse of life and estate, 
that therefore the friendship is like to be constant, and lasteing on my 
part, haveing in the contracting thereof, not only satisfyed the interest of 
this state, but pursued my owne principles and conscience, and if the 
amity be as sincere and as well grounded in the king, I for my part 
should not doubt, but (through the blessing of God) both sides might in 
a very short time receive the happy effects of so hearty a conjunction. 

8. And in pursuance hereof, you shall either at the first, or any other 
conference, as you find it most proper and convenient, acquaint him, that 
I doe fully agree with what was propounded by the said French Ambassa- 
dor at the time of his departure hence, that now is the time for both 
sides to consider and take councel, concerning Spaine the common 


® The treaty of 24 October-3 November 1655. 
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enemy of both States, whether, and how one confederate may be usefull 
to the other in any designe against him. 

9. And to that purpose, you shall lett him know that before I would 
take any resolution, or purpose any thing in perticular to France upon 
this subject, I thought it necessary to send you thither to communicate 
with the cardinall therein, that I might further understand his mind, 
and know what advise he would give me in a matter so much importing 
the interest of both. 

10. In case the cardinall shall manifest a readinesse hereunto, and be 
of opinion that any designe be to be undertaken against Spaine, by joynt 
councel and forces, and propound anything in particuler (which you 
shall endeavour by fitting arguments to draw from him), you have power 
to conferre with him, of the equality, mutuall conveniency, and reason- 
ablenesse of such proposicions, and you are to transmitt what shall be 
offered to you on that subject, to us, by an expresse, whereupon you shall 
have further instructions how to proceed; in the mean time, you may 
lett him know that other things being agreed, wee shall be willing 
to consent, that neither confederate shall make any peace or truce with 
Spaine, withoutt the consent of the other. 

11. You shall take all oportunityes to penetrate into the counsells as 
well of the cardinal as other ministers of state, in reference to this 
Commonwealth, and how they stand inclined to the particulers aforesaid, 
as also what the disposicions of that Court is, as to a peace with Spaine, 
and whether there bee any advances made therein, and you shall dureing 
your residence in France, use all possible endeavours by such proper 
mediums as you shall judge fitt to hinder and obstruct the aforesaid peace. 

12. You shall with the first oportunity represent to the cardinal, and 
as it shall be necessary to the king, the saddand miserable condicion of 
the poor Protestants of Piemont, in the Dominions of the Duke of Savoy, 
many of their brethren haveing been massacred in a most cruel manner, 
and those who doe servive are like to be destroyed, either through the 
hard termes of peace, which they have been perswaded to take, or by 
not performance, or rather violacion, of those condicions which were given 
them. 

13. That when any addresses are made to the Duke on their behalf, 
his answer is, that he hath wholly referred that businesse to the French 
king, and therefore you shall further represent, that seing this matter is 
come into the king’s hands, and that it is in his power, either to destroy 
or preserve these poor people, and deliver them from that death, which 
they are now in, or dayly subjected to; wee cannot but expect it from 
that freindship and amity, which is between us, and from those prin- 
ciples which France hath allwayes professed towards the Protestants in 
their owne dominions, that he will take such effectuall course, that the 
Duke of Savoy may not only make good and performe the late Treaty, but 
cause it to be amended in such manner, as that those people may be 
secured in their lives, estates, consciences, and ancient priviledges, 
whereby the king will not only doe that which is just and pleasing to 
God and very acceptable to all his neighbours of the same proffession, 
but oblige those men to him, and further encourage his owne protestant 
subjects to continue their fidelity and services to his Majestie. 
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14. And you shall presse the matter of the foregoing article with 
such other arguments as you shall judge proper, and with all manner of 
instances insist thereupon, until you shall procure somewhat to be done 
with effect for those poor people ; and therein you shall correspond with 
Mr. Moreland, our commissioner extraordinary now at Geneva, who shall 
have directions to give you from time to time a perfect account of their 
condicion, and what will be fitt to bee insisted upon in particuler on their 
behalf, 

15. And as you shall understand the condicion and institucion of 
affairs to be in Swisserland, you shall accordingly endeavour to dispose 
the court of France towards the protestant cantons. 

16. You shall from time [to time] assist the English merchants tradeing 
into France, in all such their occasions as shall require your helpe and 
countenance at the court; and in case any of the Articles of the late 
Treaty be not performed by the king of France, or any of his subjects, you 
shall represent the same where it shall be necessary for redresse therein. 

17. You shall hold a good correspondence with the ambassador and 
publique ministers of other Princes and States in amity with us resideing 
in the court of France. 

18. You shali give frequent accounts of your negociacions unto us, 
that you may receive such further instructions as shall be necessary. 





Reviews of Books 


Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche. Vol. III. : ‘ Storia 
Medievale e Moderna; Metodica; Scienze Storiche Ausiliarie.’ 
(Roma: Loescher. 1906.) 


In this volume are collected fifty-five papers of the most various de- 
scriptions. To analyse more than a small number of them is impossible 
within the limits of a single review. It may, however, be useful to notice 
briefly those which bear upon topics of some general interest. One 
turns in the first instance to those writers who deal with the logical 
methods of history and its place among the sciences. Dr. Benussi (p. 627) 
discusses the value of historical evidence in a paper which frankly assumes 
the catholic position. Statements of fact, he premises, may be legiti- 
mately accepted upon authority as well as upon evidence ; a statement of 
fact on which the church has set her imprimatur may be regarded as 
incontrovertible. Apparently Dr. Benussi believes that it is possible to 
conduct a scientific discussion on the basis of assumptions which are 
radically unscientific. But even those who admit his postulates will find 
cause to criticise his general statement that the evidences with which 
historians work is invariably the record of a memory. There i+ more to 
be said for his argument that a memory cannot be verified with absolute 
certainty. We can only establish a probability that what we or others 
remember has actually happened. But Dr. Benussi overlooks the fact 
that there are degrees of probability. It is the business of the historian to 
discover the most probable statement ; and he will never be content with 
the unverified recollection of a single witness. Professor Gentile (p. 607) 
raises the question whether a philosophy of history is possible, and decides 
it in the affirmative. . The philosophic historian is one who demonstrates 
the inevitability of the actual, by showing that in each stage of history 
the present follows logically from the past. The writer admits that 
human volition must be included among the causal agencies of histories. 
His ideal, therefore, demands that we should succeed in explaining every 
historic personality as the outcome of environment or ancestry. Other- 
wise we shall be under the necessity of admitting that in each generation 
new causal agencies, in the shape of new personalities, are mysteriously 
introduced into the cosmic plexus. But is there any reasonable 
probability that the individual will ever be analysed into a sum or 


multiple of antecedent forces? This question Professor Gentile does 
not face. 
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Dr. L. M. Hartmann (p. 257) contributes a thoughtful paper on 
historical evolution. His theories are not new; but they are held by so 
-many modern historians that one is glad to see them stated with 
precision. History, we are told by Dr. Hartmann, is the record of 
man’s progressive adaptation to his environment. Human progress is 
unconscious, the outcome of fortunate but fortuitous variations from the 
use and wont of life. Ideas are not the motive force in history ; they 
change with the changes of political and economic conditions; they 
are no more than the inner reflexion of external progress. The goal to 
which humanity is moving can only be inferred from the record of past 
progress ; it is folly to think of pointing out some ‘ better way’ with the 
help of theology or metaphysics. History shows us a double progress, 
towards a more adequate organisation of society, and towards a more 
complete differentiation of the individual. In this theory the influence 
of Herbert Spencer is apparent; and the obvious criticism is that 
Dr. Hartmann has, like Spencer, devoted his attention too exclusively to 
the lower stages of human progress. The history of material inventions 
should in itself be enough to vindicate the importance of self-conscious 
thought as a factor in social amelioration. It is surprising that Dr. 
Hartmann should commit himself, as he evidently does, to a theory of con- 
tinuous evolution. On no other hypothesis can he justify his confidence 
in the possibility of eliciting the law of progress from the history of the 
past. The practice and the theory of recent German historians should 
have taught him that his fundamental assumption requires more proof 
than it has yet received. 

Mr. Thayer (p. 573) is open to the same criticism. ‘ What is all life 
upon earth,’ he asks, ‘but the revelation of a gradually increasing mani- 
festation of will?’ We invite him to compare the Periclean or Augustan 
epoch with the dark ages in which the foundations of the modern west 
were laid. In such a case as this the conscious will has plainly receded 
into the background, and development has become almost automatic. 
Mr. Thayer, however, is less concerned with the subject of evolution than 
with that of the biographical element in history. This, he thinks, has 
been unduly neglected in more recent times, and he asks that the 
individual should be restored to his lawful place of honour as a causal 
factor in the world process. ‘In what may seem biographical details the 
historian may often find the key to a great catastrophe.’ Here, as it 
seems to us, the writer ignores the familiar distinction between causes 
and occasions. Mr. Thayer has a peculiar conception of scientific 
treatment. ‘The career of a great man serves to unify and simplify 
the multitude of events, often confused, which he commanded.’ Bio- 
graphy may be easier to read, it is certainly easier to write, than a 
comprehensive history. But biography picks up a train of development 
in the middle, and selects for description merely those forces, actions, or 
situations which happen to be connected with the life of the hero. 
Biographies are valuable as an introduction to history; but no single 
biography can serve as the history of an epoch. We are less in sympathy 
with Mr. Thayer than with Signor Taddeo Korzon (p. 587), who refuses 
to treat biography as a species of history, and defines the subject-matter 
of the historian as civilisation, whether material, moral, or intellectual. 
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Signor Korzon, however, does not desire to abolish ‘drum and trumpet 
history ;’ he regards it as a necessary complement to Kulturgeschichte, 
inasmuch as wars, diplomacy, and national politics have no small influence 
in shaping institutions and ideas. 

Another interesting group of papers is that in which the methods of 
historical teaching are discussed. Professor Bresslau (p. 50), reporting 
on the German universities, mentions a recent modification of the Semi- 
nar system. Experience has shown that the highly specialised work of 
a Seminar is too difficult for the ordinary third-year student. Some 
universities have, therefore, introduced an intermediate course, the Pro- 
seminar, in which the beginner learns to read the authorities without 
attempting independent research. This course must correspond very 
nearly to the kind of training which English universities impart through 
the medium of a ‘special subject.’ Professor Monod, who describes the 
French system of advanced teaching, makes the statement, which to 
foreign ears must come as a surprise, that French historical teaching 
suffers from want of co-ordination. He adds that the chief living his- 
torians of France may fairly be considered as self-taught. This, we 
imagine, is only an emphatic way of saying that they have been free to 
pick and choose for themselves among the varied courses of the Ecole des 
Chartes, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and the other institutions which 
cater with so much success for the needs of the French student. Pro- 
fessor Fredericq (p. 88) sketches the history of higher historical studies in 
France, Germany, and Belgium. The eloquent Italian speech in which 
Mr. Bryce (as we have heard from other sources) described the methods 
of English universities is incompletely reported (p. 72). 

As in earlier volumes of the Atti del Congresso, so in this we find a 
certain number of papers which introduce unpublished material to the 
reader's notice. Professor Guidi (p. 652) prints some Abyssinian docu- 
ments of the eighteenth century, which are preserved at the end of a 
British Museum gospel-book (MS. Orient. 508). Professor Pastor 
gives a useful account of Roman private libraries (p. 128). Dr. Marzi 
describes the family papers of the Torrigiani library (p. 381), which 
appear to be of considerable value for Florentine history in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Dr. Lippi calls attention to the 
stores of medieval and modern material which lie, awaiting an editor, in 
the state and municipal archives of Sardinia (p. 523). Professor Pélissier 
prints in full a journal of the Dutchman Sommelsdyck, describing his 
Italian tour of 1658-4. A similar journal of travels in Spain, from the 
pen of the same writer, has long been recognised as a standard source for 
the social history of Spain. Shorter, but not less valuable, is Baron 
Bunsen’s report on the Papal States (in 1837), edited by Professor Alfred 
Stern (p. 841). New material for military history is provided by 
Dr. Gallavresi and Professor Oberziner. The former (p. 316) has studied 
the campaign of 1796 in various Milanese archives; the latter has 
discovered and prints in full a report on the battle of Parma (1784), 
written by the prince of Wiirtemberg (p. 425). For literary history we 
have some correspondence between Michelet and his Italian friends, 
with prefatory remarks, by Professor Monod, illustrating the influence of 
Italy upon the great historian’s genius. Of miscellaneous contributions 
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not the least interesting is that in which Count Ovary (p. 588) discusses 
the early relations of his countrymen with Italian courts and the Italian 
church. His point is that Hungarian culture, at least in the first stages 
of national development, owed far more to Italian than to German in- 
fluence. Monseigneur Duchesne (p. 479) discusses the effect of the 
Lombard invasions upon the Italian episcopate ; he finds that, while in 
the north only one see entirely disappeared, in the south and centre of the 
peninsula the Lombards appear only to have respected the see of Spoleto : 
no other is mentioned as existing in the duchies of Spoleto and Bene- 
vento in the period of Gregory the Great. Professor Gay (p. 289) main- 
tains that the Normans destroyed far less of the Byzantine administra- 
tive system in the south than has generally been supposed. Professor 
Epifanio (p. 885) describes the epilogue of the Sicilian conspiracy which 
the brothers Imperatore formed against Charles V. The object of the 
paper is to explain how the cardinal Soderini made his peace with 
Clement VII. 

Enough has been said to show that this volume appeals to many 
interests. It is a matter for regret that English historians should be un- 
represented ; but one must feel grateful to the congress for bringing to- 
gether a body of contributors who represent so brilliantly the different 
continental schools of history. H. W. C. Davis. 


A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum. By M. N. Top, M.A., and A. J. B. 
Wace, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1906.) 


Tus Catalogue of the Sparta Museum is the first-fruits of the work of 
exploration in Laconia undertaken by the British School of Archeology 
in Athens. Before fresh excavations or systematic surface-surveys were 
attempted, it was obviously necessary to tuke stock of the existing 
antiquities in Sparta itself, and to reduce to order the small government 
museum there. The summary list of works of art from Sparta and the 
neighbourhood contained only about three hundred items: the present 
catalogue contains over eight hundred entries; and some of these, in 
the department of ‘ miscellaneous antiquities,’ include as many as twenty 
or thirty objects. For obvious reasons, everything found by the authors 
in the museum has been catalogued, down to the ‘stuffed crocodile’ 
(no. 804) ; but the unconsidered débris of sundry recent excavations is 
merely inventoried, and all the descriptions have been compressed 
rigorously. The result is a handbook which supersedes all previous lists, 
and is of permanent value as a retrospect of previous discoveries in 
Laconia: subsequent contributors to the collection will have only to 
make their own supplements, in analogous form, and the catalogue will 
be kept up to date easily. 

Messrs. Tod and Wace have done their work admirably.’ The former, 
who is responsible for the inscriptions, has collected the main information 
derived from their study, in an introduction of thirty pages. There is not, of 
course, very much that is new to record; but the section on ‘ Catalogues 
of Magistrates’ presents a wonderful collection of the details of Spartan 
internal administration in later days; and a number of curious points 
are raised by the epitaphs of Spartans and of foreigners, and by the 
inscriptions marked ‘ archaic,’ though not apparently very early absolutely: 
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the earliest (No. 200) seems to be of the middle of the sixth century, and 
is, even so, almost unintelligible. Few, in the whole collection, are of 
direct historical importance; but we may look with confidence to the 
British School’s excavations to rectify this before long. 

Mr. Wace deals with sculpture and miscellaneous antiquities. The 
sculpture includes, as is well known, a very remarkable series of early 
tomb-stones representing heroic figures, seated, in receipt of libations 
from attendants or offspring; and also a set of monuments illustrating 
the old Laconian cult of the Dioscuri. Of both of these Mr. Wace gives a 
full discussion, and includes in his survey all the examples known to him 
in other collections; figuring, in outline-drawings, the more important 
examples. About the hero-reliefs there is not much fresh to say; but 
Mr. Wace has made a distinct contribution to our knowledge of the 
history of the Dioscuri. The opportunity of an English catalogue might 
have been taken to introduce an equivalent for the ugly teutonisms ‘ spende- 
motive’ and ‘ totenmahl-relief.’ Why not ‘sponde motive,’ or ‘ libation- 
motive ;’ and ‘hero-feast,’ which occurs already in Miss Harrison’s 
Prolegomena (1908) ? Among the sculptures which possess artistic interest, 
the well known sixth-century stele with groups of man-and-woman (no. 1), 
a statuette of an enthroned goddess (no. 2), both of the sixth century ; 
the Dioscuri reliefs (319, 447), two herms (57, 582), an Asclepius (58) 
and a fine Eros torso (94), all of the fifth, are worth mentioning here; 
and among the later work the Praxitelean Artemis torso (826) and an 
Asclepius head of a new type (58a) are of some value. A Platonic 
philosopher head (343) of the second century a.p. should also be noted; 
and the Good Shepherd statuette (308), which is an interesting thing of 
its kind. The ‘miscellaneous antiquities ’ include a number of examples 
of a peculiar local type of small leaden votive offering, representing men, 
women, animals, trees, wreaths, or other objects. These come from the 
Menelaum, the Amyclaeum, and from other sites in Laconia; and have 
reappeared in great numbers, since the printing of this catalogue, in the 
British School’s excavations in Sparta itself. Mr. Wace has made a 
thorough study of these quaint early objects, and says what is to be said 
about them in a separate subsection. 

The authors have been well advised to include in their book a series of 
sketches—mere outline memoranda, but quite adequate for their purpose 
—of the principal Laconian monuments which are not now in Laconia. 
This will greatly facilitate the study of the monuments on the spot, where 
naturally an archeological library is not yet available. For those who will 
use the catalogue at a distance from Sparta some further illustrations of 
the more important objects are required, besides the few drawings in the 
text ; and these the authors have done their best to provide, for those who 
want them, by appending a list of the photographs of Spartan antiquities 
which may be obtained, cheap and good, through the Hellenic Society’s 
office in London. With the help of these any one can ‘ extra-illustrate’ 
his own copy of the Spartan catalogue as he pleases: and will be well 
rewarded for his trouble. 

The catalogue is excellently printed and handily indexed : particularly 
commendable are the tabulated cross-references to earlier lists and 
publications. B. 
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Le Capitalisme dans le Monde Antique: étude sur l'histoire de l’écono- 
mie Romaine. Par G. Satviout. Traduit sur le manuscrit Italien 
par ALFRED Bonnet. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1906.) 


PROFESSOR SALVIOLI is an economist, and more particularly an historical 
economist, as is shown by the list of his publications which will be found 
opposite to the title-page of this work. In contributing this volume to the 
Bibliothéque internationale d’économie politique he is only following out 
his own bent and dealing with the history of his own country; but there 
is nothing more difficult for any modern than to treat successfully of the 
public and private economy of the ancient world, and for one who is not 
trained scholar and historian it is almost hopeless, There is indeed 
much that is interesting in this work; the three long chapters (v., vi., 
and vii.) on la production des biens, la production agricole, and le capi- 
talisme may be read with advantage by every one, and gain considerably 
from the fact that the author is himself an Italian. But before we have 
read far into the book the fact is forced upon us that he is not perfectly at 
home in dealing with his authorities, and this cannot but detract from 
the confidence which we would willingly place in his conclusions. For 
example, he seems to have a fundamentally erroneous conception of the 
nature of ager assignatus and ager quaestorius, both of which he treats 
as ager publicus, for which a rent was paid to the state in recognition of 
its ownership (p. 68) ; in fact, he seems here to have followed Plutarch’s 
blundering account in the life of Tiberius Gracchus, instead of Appian or 
the scriptores gromatici. This primary misconception makes it difficult 
to follow his reasoning in the remainder of the chapter. A little further 
on (p. 78), when speaking of the depopulation of colonies founded by 
Augustus, he tells us that Tibur, Acerrae, and Cumae were deserted, and 
leaves us in confusion as to the date of their desertion by quoting for 
Acerrae Hor. Ep. i. 7. 45, and for Tibur Virgil’s Georg. ii. 225, which 
must have been written before the colonisation was carried out, and 
which when examined prove to have been misunderstood by our author. 
Neither of these towns, I must add, was of the number of Augustus’ 
colonies: see the list in Mommsen, Res gestae Div. Aug., p. 128. Of 
Aniium and Tarentum he tells us in the next sentence that when the 
veterans who had been sent there were dead, they had no successors ; but 
a reference to the passage quoted in support of this! shows that Tacitus 
meant nothing of the kind. No doubt additional colonists had to be 
sent under Nero; but if we were to trust Professor Salvioli we should have 
to believe that there had been none there for half a century at least. A 
page or two further on he again quotes Tacitus and Hyginus to prove 
that the lands distributed by Augustus had quickly changed hands; but 
I am unable to find the proof in either of these authors. On p. 83 there 
is what purports to be a translation of Appian’s famous chapter in B. C. 
i. 7; it will hardly be believed that the most important sentence of this 
«<hapter, which explains the several ways in which the Romans dealt 
with the land of the communities they conquered, is reduced to this— 
Les terres étaient mises a Vencan et affermées moyennant le payement d'un 
ens en nature. No one, it hardly needs to be said, familiar with the 


1 Tac. Ann. xiv. 27. 
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Greek language, could possibly have set himself to render the sense of 
this chapter into a modern language without taking the utmost pains to 
be exact in a passage which (for want of anything better) has come to be 
essential to our knowledge of the A BC of the subject, and it is to be 
feared that this has to account for the misconception about the land 
tenures which has been noticed above. Again, on p. 103 he quotes the 
Tabulae Heraclaeenses as proving the existence of small landed pro- 
perties in Lucania; the reference here should surely be to C.I.Gr. iii. 
5764, not to C.I.L. i. 210, i.e. to the pars antica of the tabulae. In the 
next sentence C.J.L. vol. x. 290 and 407 are correctly quoted as showing 
that land in another part of Italy was divided into many fundi; but the 
date of these inscriptions is 8323 a.p. and should be given in the text, for it 
is constantly annoying to a reader of this work to be quite uncertain 
about the date of the events referred to. In a single paragraph we 
occasionally have to travel over a period of two or three centuries, and 
may perhaps only find that we are doing so by a rigorous examination of 
the authors cited. Such examination is positively essential to any free 
use of the book; the most important conclusions may turn out to be 
based on doubtful premises. For example, on p. 169 Professor Salvioli 
insists on a favourite point, viz. that the people of Latium supplied Rome 
with corn dans les premiers temps ; to prove this he quotes Cicero ad Att. 
14, 8, which when examined will be found to ‘imply the exact contrary, 
and of course proves nothing about the earliest times. What Cicero 
says is that when at his Tusculan villa he had to send men to the market 
at Rome for corn, who found it all ‘requisitioned’ by Antony’s soldiers. 
But there is no need to dwell longer on the uncertainties which pursue 
the reader of this work ; assuming that he will test carefully the evidence 
on which each statement or theory rests, he may derive much benefit 
from the study of some at least of the chapters. 

The main object of the work is to make clear the essential difference 
between capitalism in ancient and modern times, and to show that the 
word in the sense in which it is now used by economists is not really 
applicable to the economic system of the Romans. Since Mommsen 
wrote his history more than fifty years ago, we have got into the habit of 
speaking of Roman capitalism without closely considering what we mean 
by the word. What he meant by it was simply accumulated wealth, 
chiefly in the form of money, invested not in industrial production with a 
view to dominate a market if possible, but in state contracts, or in landed 
estates which did not produce a large margin of profit, or in loans to 
provincials who could not pay their taxes, and to quasi-independent 
kings whose revenues were in a bad way. Assuredly Mommsen did not 
suppose that this wealth was ever invested in anything of the nature of 
our factory system, or in any industrial or commercial undertakings on a 
vast scale. He knew well that the wealth of Roman capitalists was not 
gained by industry, but largely by the pillage of the conquered peoples, 
and that it was itself on the whole used unproductively ; no blame there- 
fore rests with him for having used the word to express the thing, though 
recently it has been appropriated more especially to wealth used in 
industrial production. But there is plenty of room fora fresh exami- 
nation into the nature and use of capital at Rome, and this makes Pro- 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIV. 30 
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fessor Salvioli’s three principal chapters (v., vi., and vii.) very interesting 
reading. In the first of these he points out that the family or household 
was the foundation of social life at Rome, and that it was economically 
self-sufficing, there being little or no division of labour; that this state 
of things continued in the country districts more or less throughout 
Roman history, while in the city a class of artisans gradually arose, 
never wholly displacing the industry carried.on without external profit 
in the well-to-do families, always independent of the capitalist, and for 
the most part serving the wants of the poorer part of the population. 
Great establishments were still self-sufficing because of the use of slave- 
labour, which could be made to supply every kind of want, whether on 
the latifundia or in the city mansion ; but the ordinary denizen of Rome 
‘was not necessarily idle, or existing simply on the public doles of corn, 
as according to Professor Salvioli (p. 133) we are too apt to think. 
Naturally at this point we have a discussion of the question of the in- 
- | ® fluence of slavery on industrial production both in town and country; 



















and the author arrives at the conclusion that though servile labour 
never destroyed free labour, as is usually supposed, never came into com- 
petition with it or called forth complaints from the free artisan, yet it 
crippled the development of industry, being essentially unproductive in 
the true economical sense of the word. Certainly the free labourer did 
not realise the danger he stood in, and never complained of the competi- 
tion of servile labour; this is a singular fact and a most important one 
in estimating the ethical as well as the economic results of slavery at 
e Rome. The two kinds of labour might exist side by side without 
P) quarrelling, but none the less the one demoralised and degraded the 
; other. 

The chapter on agricultural production is meant to prove that 
capitalism in the proper sense of the word was never a characteristic of 
Italian agriculture. The producer could only transport to Rome or any 
large market his choicer products, e.g. wine and oil, owing to the diffi- 
culty of transport in a mountainous country with few roads and few 
harbours; he had therefore no encouragement to invest more capital in 
developing the growth of corn. Professor Salvioli is right in insisting 
that Rome was never the market for Italian corn, as we are constantly 
told in the ordinary histories; nor was it the competition of provincial 
corn that ruined the Italian farmer, as Mommsen allowed himself to 
believe. The depopulation of Italy was due to other causes, and mainly 
to war and pestilence ; and we may dismiss from our minds once for all 
the notion that agricultural depression ever existed in Italy as it has 
: existed in England since the market has been chiefly supplied with 
1s foreign and colonial grain—for Italy is not naturally a great corn-growing 
country, and the small farmer of whom we hear so much did little more 
than supply the wants of his own household. ‘It is a legend without 
foundation ’ (p. 182) which makes of Italy a land of great fertility; ‘ with 
the exception of the valley of the Po . . . it is almost entirely occupied 
with mountains and is poor in humus; the south too suffers from 
drought.’ So writes an Italian who should know his native country and 
its economic capacities. English students almost always run away with 
the idea that Italy swarmed with a thriving middle class who had their 
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small capital invested in land like our own farmers, and found a profitable 
market in the growing population of Rome; the fact being probably that, 
apart from the luxuries of wine and oil, no agricultural produce realised 
high profits. Even on the latifundia of southern Italy, which chiefly 
supplied the wool used by the women of each household to make clothing, 
it may be doubted whether the use of slave-labour did not reduce the 
profit toa minimum. In any case we may agree with Professor Salvioli 
that capitalism is not the word to apply to any Italian agricultural 
operations. The seventh chapter, ‘Le Capitalisme,’ recapitulates and 
enforces the arguments employed in the two previous ones. ‘The 
characteristic trait of ancient economy is the absence or the weakness of 
capital employed in industrial production.’ There was no question of an 
antagonism between labour and capital, as at the present day, for capital 
did not employ productive labour on any large scale; the antagonism in 
ancient times was between those who had land and those who had none, 
or between the moneyless man and the man who had money to lend. In 
the case of Rome the unproductiveness of capital is specially to be 
attributed to the abnormal inpouring of wealth as the result of continual 
successful wars—of wealth in the form of money plundered from pro- 
vincials ; and the author is hardly going too far when he says that war 
was at Rome the true national industry. This wealth was not used as 
capital in the development of industry, but was invested in usury, or 
in the purchase of slaves whose presence in Italy acted as a check on 
free industry, or in other expensive luxuries coming largely from the 
east, which had to be paid for with money that never found its way back 
again. Le capital mobilier resta circonscrit & peu prés a Vidée originaire 
de la propriété, au butin pris sur V'ennemi, c'est a dire a Vidée d’exploita- 
tion des besoins d’autrui (p. 242: where the words of Gaius are quoted, 
maxima sua esse credebant quae ex hostibus cepissent). 

These three chapters contain most that will be useful in the volume 
to the student of Roman history, and want of space forbids me to go 
beyond them. We badly want a comprehensive work on this aspect of 
Roman life by an economist who is at the same time a scholar and who 
is as familiar with Greek as with Latin. Whoever may be undertaking 
such a work will not be able to dispense with the book before us, which 
he will find full of helpful suggestions ; but, as I have already said, he will 
have to examine carefully and critically into the evidence on which its 
conclusions are based. W. Warve Fowter. 






The History of England from the Earliest Times to the Norman Con- 
quest. (‘The Political History of England.’ Vol. 1.) By THomas 
Honeriy, D.C.L., Litt.D. (London: Longmans. 1906.) 

Tue task which Dr. Hodgkin has set himself to perform is beset with 

difficulties of such a character that it might well have been judged 

impossible to bring it to a successful conclusion in the present state of 
our knowledge. The history of England before 1066 requires to be 
reinterpreted. We are coming to see that the historians of the school of 

Freeman and Green have done violence to historical truth by setting the 

men and women of the past in an environment that savours of the nine- 
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teenth rather than of the ninth or any earlier century. This defect, 
indeed, was inevitable as long as men were working with the political 
and constitutional theories held by that group of writers who looked to 
J. M. Kemble as their spiritual father. But the lines of legal, economic, 
and constitutional investigation are slowly converging; anthropology 
and archeology are bringing their contributions and their warnings, 
and we seem to be moving toward new conceptions of early social 
organisation and primitive methods of government. The field, indeed, 
has been cleared, and the new seed put in, but what the harvest shall 
be is still uncertain. 

Dr. Hodgkin has made the best of a not very favourable situation, 
and given us a book distinguished by all the engaging qualities that have 
procured so extensive an audience for his earlier works. We must 
record our grateful admiration for his large and sympathetic humanity, 
his shrewdness and temperance in judgment, and that grasp of essentials 
that enables him to present the most intricate matter with simplicity and 
force. There is, too, the old grace and lucidity of style, and the extra- 
ordinary ability in realising the personality of his characters, and pre- 
senting them as living men and women. Then, too, Dr. Hodgkin draws 
on his great resources of knowledge to keep before the reader the move- 
ment of events in western Europe and to help him to correlate the 
development of the English with that of the peoples of the Continent. 
Good examples of this will be found in the opening pages of chapters xiii. 
and xiv. One cannot help applauding Dr. Hodgkin’s acute and sympa- 
thetic treatment of the somewhat mysterious affair of Wilfrid of York 
(p. 212). Again, he lays much emphasis on current misrepresentations 
of the position of Egbert as king of a united England, and this leads to 
an important revision of the popular judgment of Alfred’s policy in 
his treaty with the Danes (p. 288). It is good to see due importance 
attributed to the battle of Carham, which determined not only the 
Scottish border but the very character of the Scottish nation itself, 
a battle truly, as Dr. Hodgkin remarks, ‘ only a little less important 
than Hastings’ (pp. 408-9). A word might have been said in this 
context for the almost equally important fight at Clontarf, four years 
earlier than Carham. 

Without entering into controversy Dr. Hodgkin has his own views on 
many hotly disputed points, and expresses them without reserve. Thus 
he holds to the year 900 for Alfred’s death, in spite of Mr. Stevenson’s 
arguments for an earlier date (p. 314). He refuses—very justly, as we 
think—to regard the great commendation as having any significance in 
public law, although he believes that for the moment it placed the Scots 
in the position of ‘ subject-allies’ (p. 824 ff.) With regard to this 
event, and the much disputed cession of Cumberland in 945, he 
remarks : 


The transaction would mean anything or nothing, according to the after 
course of events and the shifting of the centre of gravity between the two con- 
tracting parties (p. 341). 


As for the site of the battle of Brunanburh, Dr. Hodgkin, although he 
neither discusses nor criticises earlier identifications, mentions his own 
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preference for Burnsmark Hill, in Dumfriesshire, as one that is not 
impossible (pp. 8334-5). We have, however, been recently informed that 
‘the claims of a Midland county as the site of the Brunanburh fight will 
before long be offered for the discussion of antiquaries and historians.’! 
With regard to the battle of Hastings (a name which we are glad he 
retains in preference to Senlac) Dr. Hodgkin expresses his belief that 
the English had provided themselves with some sort of a palisade, 
although it was soon destroyed, and had little if any effect upon the issue 
of the fight. 

In the plan and execution of so large a piece of history as the 
present book represents it is naturally impossible to satisfy everybody, or 
completely to avoid slips and errors. It is a pity, for example, that Dr. 
Hodgkin did not express more clearly his attitude towards the records of 
miraculous occurrences which abound in the authorities. At times he 
tends to rationalise, as in the episode of Edwin’s vision and the use which 
Paulinus afterwards made of it (p. 141), or when he speaks of Cuthbert’s 
‘telepathic warning’ of the disaster at Nechtansmere (p. 207). Some 
miracles, again, he recounts without criticism, and others he wholly 
rejects, but he does not disclose to us the principle upon which he 
chooses one or the other of these methods. But it is in his accounts of 
economic and constitutional conditions that we are least able to follow 
Dr. Hodgkin. Thus he writes: ‘ It certainly seems, from the language of 
the Chronicle, that the English witan. . . had a powerful voice in the 
election of the king’ (p. 282); and again, ‘ The new king must be of the 
royal race .. . but he must also be “ chosen and raised to be king”’ by 
the witan, the wise men or senators of the kingdom’ (p. 819). This 
seems to require further modification. Dr. Hodgkin, indeed, cites Mr. 
Chadwick’s Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, but he does not 
discuss the view there advanced that the election of a king was 
originally the selection or acceptance of an overlord, which did not differ 
essentially from the submission to persons who were already kings by 
those who had not previously been under their jurisdiction. Still more 
to the point are the results obtained as long ago as 1892 by Dr. Purlitz, 
whose valuable little work, Kénig wnd Witenagemot bei den Angelsachsen, 
Dr. Hodgkin does not cite. Dr. Purlitz brings some striking evidence 
in support of the theory that the right of election was restricted to a 
change of dynasty, which is, of course, not incompatible with the view 
which Mr. Chadwick arrived at independently. Dr. Hodgkin states 
positively that Anglo-Saxon agriculture was conducted mainly on the 
three-field system, but this seems scarcely possible, at least for the first 
half of the period, as Mr. Kovalevski ? has pointed out, in view of the 
terms of Ine’s legislation with regard to the gesithcundman who leaves 
his land. The same writer has also thrown doubt on the supposition 
(p. 222) that ploughing was normally conducted with a team of eight 
oxen. 

A few small points may be noticed with a view to correction in. a 
future edition. The church of St. Martin at Canterbury, which Dr. 
Hodgkin qualifies as Roman, has been pronounced by Mr. Haverfield 


s The Atheneum, no. 4104, p. 760. 
* Okonomische Entwickelung Europas, i. 486. 
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to be early Saxon. The remarks on the Bayeux tapestry as historical 
evidence (p. 506) should have included some notice of the controversy 
which has been raised by M. Marignan’s iconoclastic book on this 
subject. The statement (p. 504) that the fourth volume of the Morris 
and Magnusson edition of the Heimskringla ‘is still to appear’ now 
requires correction. The proofs have evidently been read with care ; 
indeed, we have noticed only three typographical errors, alf of them very 
trifling (pp. 22, 410, 424), but the form ‘Hubba’ for ‘Ubba’ (p. 405) 
has made the index the poorer by one reference to that sanguinary 
Dane. The index is serviceable, and there are two useful little maps, 
one of Roman Britain and the other of England and Wales in the Anglo- 
Saxon period. GaILLARD THomas LaPsLey. 


Apollonius of Tyana, and other Essays. By THomas WHITTAKER. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1906.) 


THE six essays in this volume are described by the author as being three 
of them historical and three positive. Of course it is only the former 
three that concern us here, although in all of them the ‘ positive’ or philo- 
sophical position of the author determines his treatment of his subjects. 
The first essay, on Apollonius of Tyana, is the view of ‘a reformer of 
Greek religion from within.’ Mr. Whittaker regards Apollonius as having 
had historical existence (which, he considers, is not to be attributed to the 
Founder of Christianity), and states that ‘ there is no ground for supposing 
that Philostratus deviated in the general spirit of his representation from 
the authentic type of his hero.’ He does not suppose that the Life of 
Apollonius was set up in rivalry to the Gospels, but is inclined to the 
view that Philostratus, living in a supremely eclectic atmosphere, was 
friendly rather than the reverse to Christianity, of which he probably 
knew but little. The second essay, on Celsus and Origen, is mainly a 
summary of the argument, with comments. Perhaps the general reader 
may feel it hardly fair that while Celsus is backed by all that a twentieth- 
century philosopher can say on his side, Origen has no such resource. Still 
there is an attempt to state the points at issue fairly and clearly, especially 
the respective claims of reason and authority. One interesting point 
incidentally brought out is the evidence of Celsus as to the danger which 
threatened the state by the shrinking of Christians from civic responsi- 
bilities. In his study of John Scotus Erigena Mr. Whittaker does justice 
to the boldness and originality of the philosopher, whom he considers ‘ in 
speculative power . . . probably inferior to no metaphysician that ever 
lived.” Yet he considers that Scotus can have for us no more than 
historical interest. At the same time he recognises that the time in 
which Scotus lived, and even his dearth of classical knowledge, was not 
unfavourable to him asasystematiser. ‘The ancient structure of thought 
being broken up, it was easier for some of its separate original ideas to go 
on to new phases.’ Possibly there is some inconsistency in emphasising 
on the one hand the yoke of ecclesiastical authority under which Scotus 
laboured, and on the other the freedom with which, when necessary, he 
could throw off or ignore his shackles. Perhaps, too, Mr. Whittaker is 


* See ante, vol. xi. p. 417 ff. 
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hardly ready to give enough credit to the Greek mystics who supplied so 
much nutriment to Scotus’s mind. In this, as in the other essays, the 
chief merit seems to lie in freshness and freedom of handling. The 
author practically dispenses with the various schools of commentators, 
and gives us his own views, based entirely on first-hand reading and 
coloured with no sympathies or antipathies that are not entirely his own. 
A. GARDNER. 


The Romanisation of Roman Britain. By F. Haverrietp. (‘Proceedings 
of the British Academy.’ Vol. II.) (London: Frowde. 1906.) 


WE may reasonably hope that Mr. Haverfield’s masterly paper will re- 
form the current ideas on the Roman period of British history. The 
prevalent view has been that the Briton lived apart from, and little in- 
fluenced by, the Roman, and that, when the island dropped from the 
hand of Honorius, the natives were able to resume their old ways almost 
at the point at which Claudius had found them. Mr. Haverfield notices 
three causes which helped to establish and maintain this view. These 
are, in chronological order: the conception that the whole period of 
Roman rule was marked by such struggles as those recorded by Tacitus 
and Caesar; then, the analogy of British India; and finally the revival 
of Welsh national sentiment, which would fain regard the Roman period 
as @ sort of interpolation which can be omitted without making much 
difference to the context. We may remark, as another contributory 
cause, the circumstance that most of the English writers who have 
treated Roman Britain possessed an inadequate knowledge of the Roman 
empire, and considered the effects of Roman rule in this province practi- 
cally without reference to its effects in other provinces for which there is 
much fuller evidence. Mr. Haverfield has struck the right note by begin- 
ning his paper with a summary sketch of the general nature of the roman- 
ising process in western Europe. He then proceeds to show that the 
evidence goes to bring Britain into general line with the other provinces. 
Excluding the military area in the north, west, and south-west, Roman 
Britain was no exception to the rule that in the provinces of western 
Europe the distinction between Roman and provincial disappeared ; 
and if traces of tribal tradition and national sentiment persisted, the same 
phenomenon meets us in other provinces too. Within the romanised 
area there was nothing abnormal in the quality of the civilisation, but 
Mr. Haverfield admits that it was defective in quality, as compared with 
Gallo-Roman. The exceptional circumstance was the existence of the 
environing military regions in which Celticism was maintained and from 
which a Celtic revival could issue. It was, however, not to the Celtic 
revival of the fifth century, but to the invasion of the Saxon (and Frisian) 
barbarians that the destruction of Romano-British culture was due. 

Mr. Haverfield has focussed here archeological evidence which is 
scattered in his contributions to the Victoria County Histories and else- 
where; and the importance of this summing up of the evidence as a 
whole by a scholar whose knowledge of it is unique will be unreservedly 
recognised. The facts bearing on the material civilisation of the province 
show consistently and unambiguously that it was Reman, that the native 
elements had yielded to the new influence; and in art the cases of 
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Celtic survival are clearly exceptions. An interesting contrast is drawn 
between the Celtic village at Glastonbury and the Romano-British villages 
discovered near Salisbury. In the objects found in the former there are 
no signs of classical influence ; in the latter there are no traces of native 
art. That the peasantry were less thoroughly romanised than the upper 
class is in itself probable, as Mr. Haverfield acknowledges ; the evidence 
leaves this question obscure; but whatever stage of culture may have 
been reached by the rustics of Rotherley and Woodcutts, they at all events 
breathed in what he calls ‘ the heavy inevitable atmosphere of the Roman 
material civilisation.’ J. B. Bury. 








Gregory the Great: his Place in History and Thought. 
By F. Homes Duppen. 2 vols. (London: Longmans. 1905.) 


Mr. DuppEN must be congratulated upon the ample and well-devised 
scheme of his work. He cannot be congratulated upon his omission of 
all reference to the work of other scholars. Following the unfortunate 
precedent set by Dr. William Bright in The Age of the Fathers, he does 
not distract the interest of the reader by notes. The result is that for 
many purposes The Age of the Fathers is useless, and that this defiance 
of a recognised rule of scholarship lessens its value even where it is of 
most service. There is a constant suspicion that there must be another 
side to the story and something of resentment that we are not allowed to 
hear it. All this is doubly true in the case of Mr. Dudden. There is no 
reason as yet why he should inspire the confidence with which we feel 
that Dr. Bright’s judgment in a case of doubt will probably be right. 
In the author of a popular text-book the omission of any notice of con- 
clusions contrary to his own might be pardoned. But very few ‘ general 
readers’ will turn for the cursory information they desire to a pair of 
substantial octavos, and more serious students will hesitate before they 
accept with their eyes shut a series of unverified conclusions. Even 
from a literary point of view the work suffers from its construction. The 
interest of history is largely that of controversy. And undiluted narra- 
tive, administered in large doses by authority, becomes insipid. 

But apart from this grave error of judgment Mr. Dudden’s work is 
well planned. Gregory cannot be understood apart from his period, 
and the annalistic method would have produced a very blurred impression 
upon the mind. It was well, therefore, to divide the life according to 
Gregory’s various activities; and if this causes a certain amount of 
repetition there is full compensation in the resultant clearness. And Mr. 
Dudden has undoubtedly been very successful in giving a true impression 
of his hero, while the large scale of his work enables him to make his 
picture complete as well as accurate. It is evident, however, that he 
suffers from that infirmity of the biographer, the tendency to exaggerate 
the virtues and the sufferings that he describes. To style Gregory’s life 
a ‘fiery martyrdom’ is language fitter for the pulpit than the study. 
Gout and anxiety have been the lot of many popes, and a liberal deduc- 
tion must always be made from the apparent meaning of Latin super- 
latives. Nor should Gregory’s denunciations of the Lombards be taken 
literally. They were weapons in warfare, not dispassionate statements 
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of fact, and need to be scrutinised as carefully as other political 
pamphlets. 

But the larger and more difficult part of Mr. Dudden’s task is that 
of describing the times of Gregory. A strongly marked character stand- 
ing out from an impressive background can be adequately displayed by 
collecting and arranging the evidence. We know what he was because 
we know what in given circumstances he did. The best picture may 
well be a mosaic. But Mr. Dudden has undertaken the task not merely 
of accumulating and arranging material, but also of interpreting the 
significance of each fact in the light of a general acquaintance with his 
period. And here it is evident that he has used his material too soon 
after collecting it. Any one who has worked at a correspondence or 
other miscellaneous papers knows how by patience he comes to see in 
the dark. It is not only that he makes some discoveries and combina- 
tions as he proceeds, but that the whole subject tends to become clearer ; 
and as his familiarity increases, even the apparent wastes of commonplace 
in its literature gain a definite meaning. Such guidance the reader will 
not always receive from Mr. Dudden’s book. Conscientious and com- 
prehensive as it is, omitting no important aspect of Gregory’s life, it fails 
repeatedly to give a clear notion, or even one as clear as is possible, of 
the working of the system in which that pope played so great a part. 
Gregory, for instance, was a great landholder in an age when land 
tenures were beginning to take their medieval form. Much has been 
written upon the subject, and Gregory’s letters give an excellent opening 
for the historian to exemplify the general principles which are now 
accepted as to the development of the system. But Mr. Dudden makes 
no advance, except in fulness, upon Milman. Gregory himself, and not 
the land system of his time, is the centre of his interest, and while we are 
accurately informed of Gregory’s own performance of his duty to his 
tenants, and receive incidentally an abundance of instruction upon points 
as they occur, we are not allowed to see the system at work. It is 
the same with the fortunes of the church in Italy. In the Lombard 
territories there were two churches, and we want to know their relations 
to each other. It is difficult to discover them, for the Arian evidences 
have perished and the catholics adopted that most effectual method of 
controversy, the ignoring of their opponents’ existence. But the official 
church was that of the Lombards, and Gregory has incidentally shown 
that the ecclesiastical state of Milan was that of Natal in the last 
generation. He says, to use Mr. Dudden’s translation, that ‘the property 
from which the clergy who serve St. Ambrose are supported is, by the 
grace of God, in Sicily and in other provinces of the Empire.’ It isa 
remarkable statement, and implies that the catholic bishop of Milan was 
being supported, like the rival of Bishop Colenso, from external funds ; 
in other words, which Gregory was too polite to use, that he was the 
pensioner of Rome. But Mr. Dudden has made no comment upon this 
sentence, though he has duly rendered it into English; one of many 
proofs that his work, excellently done as far as it goes, has been hurried 
prematurely into print. He owed it to his readers that he should present 
them with something more than the materials from which they might 
reconstruct the times of Gregory for themselves. Obscure as the times 
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were, he has not had the patience to allow his eyes to grow familiar with 
the half-light, and in his haste has done an injustice to his industry and 
ability. Perhaps he has embarrassed himself by the very wealth of 
his information. Gregory passed some time at Constantinople, and so 
we are told at length what he must have seen there; St. Columba 
was a contemporary, and so Adamnan’s touching account of his 
death is allowed to interrupt the story of St. Augustine of Canterbury. 
That story would have been made more complete had the results of the 
mission which Gregory sent to England been illustrated from the Laws 
of Ethelbert, a source which Mr. Dudden seems to have overlooked. 

If it is difficult to observe the rules of proportion, the difficulty should 
have been less for one who is familiar with the rhetorical historians of 
the eighteenth century. Mr. Dudden does not, indeed, consciously 
indulge in rhetoric—sometimes, as when he writes of ‘ happenings’ and 
of results which are ‘ practically nil,’ he is neglectful of the dignity of 
history—but he submits, as his exemplars did, to the tyranny of phrases. 
Gregory appears on occasion as a ‘simple monk’ or a ‘shy recluse.’ 
The art of antithesis is one which Mr. Dudden has learnt only too well 
from his models, and in the pleasure of using it he is apt to forget 
relevant facts, and even views of his own. It is somewhat doubtful 
whether in Gregory’s age the adoption of the monastic life was a road to 
the high places of the church. But Mr. Dudden suggests that it was, in 
explanation of Gregory’s choice, and he ought in consistency to have 
denied himself the pleasure of contrasting a temperament which, on his 
own showing, was not that of Gregory with the crowded life of that pope. 
But this is not his only following of the conventions of an earlier school. 
We are delighted when Gibbon (himself a man of fashion) more or less 
sincerely adopts the philosophy of Rousseau and condemns the splendours 
of a court. But there is something archaic in Mr. Dudden’s condemna- 
tion of exarch or dux for ‘aping the state’ of his superior. We no 
longer wax censorious at the sight of a civil or military uniform, and our 
suspicions are excited that there may be a certain want of precision in 
a work which copies so accurately the mannerisms of the old literary 
historians. And in fact the great issues, especially when they are con- 
stitutional, are not clearly present to the writer’s mind ; we cannot blame 
him that his narrative and his reflections have not the unequalled 
vividness of Gibbon. 

In the more general field of the thought and theology of the age 
Mr. Dudden fails, if at all, in completeness. He does not take a wide 
enough sweep. Gregory’s mental peculiarities are treated too much as 
isolated phenomena. The ghost-story which he heard from his friend 
Datius, and repeats in all good faith, is narrated without allusion to the 
kindred tales in the younger Pliny and the Philopseudes of Lucian. Yet 
the credulity of the age was not specifically Christian ; it was a point 
of honour with devout pagans as well as devout Christians to accept 
the marvellous. Whether we wish to appreciate Gregory or to make 
allowance for him, we must explain his modes of thought by those which 
were general under the declining empire. And we must regret that 
Mr. Dudden has not given more prominence to the grotesque side of 
Gregory’s mind. We can understand his motives, but Gregory’s is 
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a portrait which bears to be painted with accuracy. The account of his 
theology is practically, so far as it is not an exposition, a comparison of 
Gregory with Augustine. The plan is a good one, and well carried out. 
But without reference to the whole range of Gregory’s antecedents it is 
impossible to trace the origin of his thoughts and to ascertain which, if 
any, are his own. Mr. Dudden names certain points in which Gregory 
follows Origen in opposition to his usual guide, St. Augustine. In so 
ample an inquiry we should have expected that the sources, neither 
numerous nor recondite, from which he could have gained acquaintance 
with Origen’s views would have been examined. There is no evidence 
that this has been done. Gregory held a certain doctrine concerning the 
souls of the righteous which Mr. Dudden says was contrary to the 
general belief of the western church till his day. But it was precisely 
the belief of St. Hilary of Poitiers. 

It seems ungracious to dwell so much upon what is absent from so 
laborious and honest and interesting a book. But it is the very merit 
of this conscientious work that awakens our regret. Had Mr. Dudden 
allowed himself more time and more liberty of judgment it would have 
been fully successful. E. W. Watson. 


Lectures on Early English History. By Wicu1am Srusss, D.D. 
Edited by AntHuR Hassan, M.A. (London: Longmans. 1906.) 


THE most familiar discourses of a Stubbs have a value beyond the day, 
and though these lectures represent the views of thirty or forty years ago 


on subjects in which historical inquiry has not stood still in the interval, 
and appear in a form in which he never contemplated giving them to 
the world, we welcome their publication. In substance the volume con- 
sists of two courses of lectures delivered at Oxford. The first of these is 
of the nature of a running commentary on the materials for English 
constitutional history in the Norman and Angevin periods, which, as the 
editor is careful to point out, will greatly ease the thorny path of the 
numerous students of the author’s Select Charters. For a smaller 
circle its chief value will lie in its illuminating exposition of difficult 
legal texts, such as the ‘ Leges Henrici I.’ The lecture on ‘ Domesday and 
Later Surveys’ is less satisfactory, because the Ely Domesday is taken to 
be the original report of the commissioners for Cambridgeshire. It is 
also worth noting that Stubbs was unaware that the ecclesiastical assess- 
ment of 1291 was materially reduced soon afterwards in the case of large 
parts of the northern dioceses, and that he dates the ‘ Valor Ecclesi- 
asticus’ of Henry VIII ‘between 1536 and 1540’ instead of 1534-5. 
The second course of lectures is of a more general if in its way not less 
valuable kind, ‘ the purpose of which is to trace the evolution of the chief 
European constitutions, and by comparison of their developments to 
attempt some view of the general character of the growth of free govern- 
ment as exemplified in them.’ In the working out of this rather ambitious 
scheme Stubbs’s width of knowledge, insight,and suggestiveness are every- 
where apparent. His conclusions may not always carry conviction, but 
we may congratulate ourselves on having in a short compass the reasoned 
views of a great master of history upon the evolution of modern Europe. 

Mr. Hassall has taken his editorial duties much too lightly. He does 
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not even state when and where the lectures were delivered, leaving the 
reader, for instance, to discover from internal evidence that the opening 
lecture on ‘The Anglo-Saxon Constitution’ was given to a popular 
audience at Brentwood, in Essex, apparently in the Navestock days, for 
the assertion that the Anglo-Saxons had kings when they came to Britain 
(p. 8) can hardly have come from the author of the Constitutional 
History at any later date. Again, there may possibly be good reasons 
for lumping the earlier lectures of the course on the charters into a single 
chapter nearly a hundred pages in length, but it would have been well to 
state them. No attempt is made to correct obvious misapprehensions, 
such as that respecting the Ely Domesday, referred to above, the editor 
contenting himself with meagre references to a few modern books 
(including Professor Maitland’s Township and Manor [sic]) at the end 
of some of the lectures. More serious is the carelessness with which 
many of them have been printed. Misprints like eones for esnes (p. 7), 
Dainada for Dalriada (p. 68), retita for vetita (p. 75), Henry IV for 
Henry II (p. 120), and for who (p. 184), laws for lands (p. 247) can 
hardly be excused on the plea of ‘the very great difficulty experienced in 
deciphering the manuscript ot. the lectures upon the ‘“‘ Laws and Legisla- 
tion of the Norman Kings.””’ Such difficulty can certainly not be pleaded 
in defence of an editor who prints the remarks interjected by the professor 
while translating a passage as part of the translation itself. Take, for 
example, the version given of the eighth clause of Henry I’s charter. It 
is printed thus (p. 116): ‘If any of my barons or my men has committed 
transgression, he shall not give wager or pledge in mercy of his money, 
as he did in the time of my father or my brother; that is, he shall not 
lie at the mercy of the king to exact entire forfeiture of all his personal 
belongings, but, according to the measure of the delict, he shall make 
amends as he would have made amends before my father’s time,’ &c. 
It may be said that the semicolon after ‘ brother’ is sufficient warning 
that the words immediately following do not form part of the original 
clause, but most people would consider brackets necessary. Moreover, 
even the feeble guide of a semicolon is sometimes denied us, as in the 
passage from the same king’s order for the holding of shire and hundred 
courts which is printed on p. 133. James Tair. 


The Growth of the Manor. By Dr. P. VinoGRaAporFrF. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1905.) 


No one interested in the early history of English institutions can ignore 
the brilliant work accomplished in this branch of study by Professor 
Vinogradoff. The appearance of a new book by him is accordingly an event 
of the first magnitude in the progress of historical study, and the volume 
before us contains a reasoned and erudite inquiry concerning an institu- 
tion the history of which gives us the key to much that is most interesting 
in the constitutional development of England. Granted the general 
merits of the work, there are still points open to criticism, and it is par- 
ticularly with regard to the constitution of Anglo-Saxon society in early 
times, as depicted in the second and main portion of the book, that one 
hesitates to accept the author’s conclusions. All scholars are agreed that 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries there was a fairly wide cleavage 
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between the upper and lower strata of society, between the military and 
land-owning classes on the one hand and the cultivators on the other. 
The question is whether this cleavage goes back to the earliest times or 
is due to a gradual differentiation, society being at first of a more or less 
democratic character. Dr. Vinogradoff is a decided adherent of the 
latter view. The ceorl was, according to him, the typical freeman of 
early times: the fyrd was composed of ceorls and gradually became a less 
effective body as the holding of the ceorl sank from the hide to the virgate 
(p. 218), showing a more and more depressed condition of the average 
householder. Villages settled by kindreds were the original framework 
of Anglo-Saxon society (p. 140) ; the village reeve was an elective official 
(p. 229), and the government was in the hands of the village community 
(p. 235). The manor, with the lord’s authority, was gradually super- 
imposed upon this. 

We question whether it is safe to assume that the condition of the 
ceorlish class was materially better in early Anglo-Saxon times than we 
find it in the age preceding the Norman Conquest. It is likely enough 
that the ceorl’s normal holding was originally a hide—hence the use of 
the term tributarius, i.e. gafolgelda, for the hide, which is itself surely not 
without significance—and it certainly appears to be about a virgate in 
Domesday Book. But, since the author himself grants (p. 163) that the 
hide had considerably increased in size, this fact does not necessitate the 
supposition that the original holding of the ceorl had shrunk. Again, the 
names of many villages ending in ing, ingham, ington, &ec., appear to 
refer to kindreds,' but is it certain that these were kindreds of cultivators ? 
Is it not as likely that Nottingham &c. may derive their names from 
owners as from cultivators? Here we may perhaps refer to the wicstede 
Waegmundinga of Beowulf, 2608. After all the expression ede/ 
Scyldinga (cf. p. 248) means the land owned by the Scyldingas. In this 
connexion we can hardly help regretting that the author has not dis- 
cussed more fully the distinction between the various social classes 
described as twelfhynde, sixhynde, and ceorlisc. Thus on p. 289 the two 
former are identified with gesiScwnd landowners and gesidcwnd men not 
landowners respectively ; but in the text, p. 125, the twelfhynde man 
is identified with the king’s thegn, who in Ine’s law 45 is especially 
contrasted with the gesiScwnd landowner. The former identification 
is no doubt correct, but there is really nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that the gesiécwnd land-owning class amounted to thousands 
of persons in each kingdom, whereas the king’s thegns were a mere hand- 
ful. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the author seems to have ignored 
these two intermediate classes in his general treatment of the subject. 
Further, with regard to the reeve, it must be remembered that we 
have no evidence of such persons being elected officials before the Norman 
Conquest. The references to these officials apart from king’s reeves are 
extremely rare in the laws. The earliest, in Ine 63, distinctly represents 
the reeve as a personal dependent of his lord, whom the latter may take 
away with him on changing his place of residence. The next reference, 
in Aithelstan, iii. cap. 7, speaks definitely of his appointment by his lord. 


1 It would be safer to say families. Cf. J. H. Round, The Commune of London, 
pp. 17 f. 
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Again, Dr. Vinogradoff especially distinguishes the fyrd from the bodies 
of trained and mounted warriors which we meet with in later accounts. It 
is clear, however, that the fyrd of the ninth century was a mounted force.” 
Moreover, the force with which Beortnoth, earl of Essex, fought against 
Olaf Tryggvason at Maldon was a force of trained and mounted warriors, 
although they dismounted to fight,’ but it is described in the Chronicle 
s.a. 993 A as a fyrd. The army with which Ecgfrith subdued the 
Picts is definitely said to have been mounted (Eddius 19). Further it 
seems plain from Ine 54 that swords and coats of mail were fairly 
common articles of property in the seventh century. So far as I know, 
we have no evidence for supposing that the armies of the Anglo-Saxon 
period ever consisted of peasants armed with bows and arrows. Indeed, 
it is the general belief of archwologists that bows and arrows were not 
used in England for military purposes until the coming of the Danes, to 
whose influence their adoption was due. No doubt, the obligation of 
military service applied to the ceorls (cf. Ine 51), but it does not follow 
that they were a fighting force of serious value. Their part in warfare 
may have been similar to that ascribed to the Welsh taeog on p. 28. 
What we know about Anglo-Saxon warfare leads us to suppose that there 
‘was a considerable military element in the population, and it is a natural 
inference that this element was furnished by the gesidcund classes. 

Another important question is raised by the peculiarities of the system 
of land tenure in Kent. These the author appears to attribute to the 
geographical position of that county; but ought they not rather to be 
brought into connexion with the very striking characteristics which 
distinguish Kentish society from that of the other kingdoms, in particular 
that the ceorl possessed a wergeld two or three times as great as that of 
the same class in Wessex and Mercia? The importance of these charac- 
teristics has been well pointed out by Mr. Seebohm, although we may be 
unable to accept all his conclusions ; and it impossible to explain them 
away by a mere difference in currency or to suppose that the Mercian and 
West Saxon social system is a later development of the other.* Asa 
matter of fact, the laws of Ine are practically contemporary with those of 
Hlothere and of Wihtred—indeed, apparently a little earlier than the 
latter. 

Amongst minor points to which exception may be taken we may 
note the explanation of the wergeld of the hold on pp. 181 ff., which is 
difficult to reconcile with the importance apparently attached to these 
persons in the Chronicle s.a.905A,921A. Again, the statement on p. 148 
that Anglo-Saxon law started from the exclusion of women (from posses- 
sion of land) is difficult to reconcile with the accounts which we possess 
of several princesses who lived in the seventh century, e.g. of St. Aithel- 
thryth and of Bebbe, the wife of the heathen king Aithelfrith. 


2 Cf. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, s.a. 894, ‘pa for rad sio fierd hie foran;’ s.a. 
:896, ‘ba rad seo fird west.’ 

2 Cf. the poem on battle of Maldon, ll. 2 f., ‘Het Sa hyssa hweene hors forletan 
feor afysan and for’ gangan.’ 

‘ Thus Kent only possessed one order of nobility as against two in Wessex. On p.123 
Dr. Vinogradoff speaks of four varieties of the noble class, but is not this due to a 
mistranslation of Athelberht 75? Further there is no trace of the existence of letas 
in Wessex and Mercia. 
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In spite of these criticisms we cannot but admire the comprehensive 
knowledge of the history of land tenure shown in this book, covering, as 
it does, a period of over a thousand years, and dealing with systems so 
different as those of the Romans, the Celts, the Saxons, and the Normans. 
English historical students must acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Professor Vinogradoff for the labour he has spent on the elucidation of 
the ancient institutions of our country. F. G. M. Brcx. 


Les Annales de Flodoard. Par Px. Laver. (Collection de Textes pour 


servir 4 l'étude et 4 Yenseignement de V’histoire.) (Paris: Picard, 
1906.) 


Ir is reassuring to discover that M. Lauer, after a scientific study of all 
the manuscripts, has taken for the basis of his edition the same which 
was used by Pithou in 1588. From the point of view of textual 
criticism this new edition is a great advance even upon that of Pertz. 
M. Lauer has consulted more manuscripts and has more accurately 
determined the relations of those on which he relies. But the result 
is a conservative text. The variant readings which M. Lauer has 
assiduously collected will be of more interest to the philologist than to 
the historian. Our best manuscript of Flodoard is far removed from the 
archetype ; and there is some reason for thinking that the text of 
the archetype began with the year 917, though 919 is the starting- 
point of the extant copies. But the five copies which possess an 
independent value only differ in minor points; and where they agree 
the presumption is against emendation. Thus, in the annal for 925, 
M. Lauer defends the vulgate reading Baiocenses against Bouquet and 
Depping, who suggest Belvacenses. The fidelity of the Pithou, or Mont- 
pellier, text to the archetype is attested by the reproduction of Greek 
numerals at the head of each paragraph. These, as M. Lauer shows, 
give the year according to the Byzantine era, which commenced from 
1 September 5508 B.c. Since Flodoard dated from the Nativity, his years 
do not exactly coincide with those of the Byzantine era; accordingly he 
placed the symbol KZ (denoting the year 1 September 918-1 September 
919) between the annals for 918 and 919 of the Christian era, and 
proceeded on this plan throughout. The notes and introduction are 
extremely valuable. M. Lauer has given infinite labour to the thankless 
work of identifying place names ; and in some cases, such as that of Calaus 
Mons (p. 26), has produced a more satisfactory solution than any previous 
commentator. In one note, bearing upon English history, he commits 
the venial error of making Athelstan the uncle of Arnulf I of Flanders. 
Arnulf was the son of Baldwin II by Zlfthryth, the daughter of Alfred.' 
In his notes to the annal of 936, which describes the assistance given 
by Athelstan to the fugitive Bretons under Alain Barbe-Torte, he omits 
to explain the circumstances under which this help was asked; the 
explanation is given by the annal of 981 and by the corresponding but 
fuller passage in Hugh of Fleury. Speaking generally, both notes 
-and introduction would be more serviceable if M. Lauer had remembered 
.that he was writing for students who would not necessarily have at 


1 EHthelweard in Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 498. 
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their elbows all the latest monographs. His notes sometimes take the 
form of a bare reference, without even explaining what is the difficulty 
presented by the passage under consideration. Similarly he omits to 
give a réswmé of the arguments which he has elsewhere adduced to prove 
that our extant text is incomplete. The point may be a small one, but 
it should certainly be treated with some detail in a critical edition of this 
character. H. W. C. Davis. 


Histoire des Institutions Politiques et Administratives de la France. 
Par Paut ViontetT. TomesII, III. (Paris: Larose. 1898, 1903.) 


Tue first volume of this work, published in 1890, was reviewed by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher in the English Historical Review, vi. 165-9. 
In dealing, somewhat too tardily, with the two remaining volumes it is 
only necessary to repeat in general terms the high praise which the 
former reviewer gave to the accomplished author. With even more 
profound truth can it be said of the later portions of this great monument 
of scholarship than of the first that it ‘comes at the end of an active 
period of critical research, and wears the air of ripeness and finality 
which attaches to works of sober synthesis for which the soil has long 
been prepared.’ Not fatigued with the vast task which he has already 
accomplished, M. Viollet announces his intention of continuing his work 
for the period between the end of the middle ages and the fall of the 
ancien régime. If he succeeds in carrying this out we shall have a 
first-hand survey of all French constitutional history from the mind of a 
single scholar. It is rare indeed in this age of specialisation to find a man 
capable of even contemplating so great an undertaking. But M. Viollet 
has written with equal authority on tanistry and on the origin of landed 
property, on the establishments of St. Louis, the correspondence of 
Mademoiselle de Condé and the police reports of the French Revolution, 
so that more than any other man his wide range and long experience 
will eminently qualify him for such a prodigious effort. It will be the 
wish of all scholars that he should retain strength to accomplish his self- 
imposed task. 

A general constitutional history of medieval France in three volumes 
cannot but suggest to English readers a comparison with the great work 
of Stubbs. More fortunate than the English scholar, M. Viollet, writing 
nearly a generation later, has been exempted from the necessity so often 
imposed upon the late bishop of Oxford of quarrying his own material for 
himself. France is more fortunate than England in having a large band 
of trained medievalists, devoting their chief energies to the original in- 
vestigation of their national institutions ; and the result of their labours 
is that M. Viollet’s work, while not marking an epoch in the way that 
Stubbs’s book did, has perhaps an even greater suggestion of authority and 
finality about it. We see in both treatises the same wide learning and 
balanced judgment, the same skill in pushing aside details and getting 
to the heart of the matter, and the same capacity of taking a broad view 
of the whole of a great subject. But the differences of the two books are 
not less than their similarities. Some are due to the different idiosyn- 
crasies of the authors and to the divergent conceptions formed by them 
of their subject. Others are the result of the inevitable differences 
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between the history of English and French institutions. M. Viollet is 
ubove all things the lawyer and professor of law, and Stubbs was almost 
bitterly antagonistic to the legal view of things. While Stubbs carefully 
repressed his individuality, M. Viollet rather affects the personal note and 
is constantly telling us his opinions on all things related to his subject, 
and sometimes on matters that do not very strictly bear on it. The 
whole field of political history, to which Stubbs made such important 
contributions, is excluded from M. Viollet’s sphere. Moreover, M. Viollet’s 
order is systematic, not chronological. Each institution is taken up and 
dealt with in a separate chapter, after a fashion which, though generally 
making for lucidity, cannot but involve occasional repetition, and often 
renders it difficult for the student of one particular period to disentangle 
the facts which specially concern him, from those in which he has no 
immediate interest. The student of the thirteenth century, when 
French and English institutions were very nearly alike, will find in this 
renunciation of the chronological method a special difficulty in properly 
appreciating the age with which he is chiefly concerned. The proportion 
assigned to various aspects of constitutional history is inevitably very 
different in the French and the English work. Of the eleven hundred 
closely packed pages of M. Viollet’s two volumes only seventy are devoted 
to the history of representative institutions, the states-general and the 
provincial estates, while over four hundred pages are taken up with the 
monarchy and the church. It is even more significant that nearly all 
that M. Viollet has to say of the commons (‘ third estate’ is a phrase only 
heard at the very end of the middle ages) is contained in his chapter on 
municipal history. Yet it is not so much that the elements of the 
medieval contributions of the two countries are different. They are 
essentially the same, but after the thirteenth century their relative pro- 
portions became increasingly divergent on the two sides of the Channel. 
M. Viollet’s method of arrangement is briefly this. He first studies 
the monarchy and the methods by which it brought about the unity of 
France. But the monarchy and its administrative system are but the 
framework of the nation. He dislikes ‘ making the frame before he has 
painted the picture,’ and goes straight from the monarchy to study the 
nation in its different aspects. The clergy, the nobles, the villeins and 
their enfranchisement, the municipalities, the guilds, and the representative 
institutions by which the various orders of the nation strove to make 
their wishes felt, are successively passed in review. Finally M. Viollet 
goes back to the administrative institutions of the monarchy, the pro- 
vosts, the baillis, and the sénéchaux, the parliaments, Parisian and local, 


the chambres des comptes, the royal council, and the financial system 
of the crown. 


Il me semble (writes M. Viollet) que dela sorte je mettrai dans cet ouvrage 
la nation 4 la place méme qu’elle occupe dans l'histoire. Elle y est quelque 
peu étouffée et comme resserrée entre le prince au sommet et les nombreux 


agents qui, sur tous les points du territoire, 4 tous les degrés de l’échelle, repré- 
sentent le roi. 


This ingenious conceit affords the excuse for a logical and fairly con- 
venient method of dividing the subject. 

A special feature of M. Viollet’s book is the copious notes which refer 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIV. 3D 
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the reader upon nearly every page both to original sources and to the 
great literature of monographs and periodical contributions which have 
made his work possible. At the end of each chapter a careful and 
elaborate bibliography of books treating of the subject is appended. 
Added to this is that rare thing abroad, an adequate index. This is an 
index not only of persons and places but also of subjects. We have only, 
for example, to look up the references under the word femme to get 
ready access to the many important passages in which M. Viollet 
illustrates the liberal position allowed, especially in the early middle ages, 
to qualified women in political and administrative life. In such fashion 
the student finds it easy to use the great treasury of learning 
accumulated in these pages. The only complaint he can make with 
reason is that the book is printed with such narrow margins that when 
it is bound it requires a constant effort to read the interior words on each 
page. There are also some misprints, and very occasionally a false 
figure or reference ; for example, Mr. Round’s article on Bernard, the king’s 
scribe, begins not on p. 486 (iii. 344) but on p. 417 of the fourteenth 
volume of this Review. Almost equally rare are omissions in the biblio- 
graphy ; but if M. Viollet had used Mr. Round’s well-known article on the 
‘Commune of London,’ he would have added the English capital to the 
list of towns which based their commune on the institutions of Rouen. 
If he had been acquainted with Miss Bateson’s work, he might well have 
added the ‘law of Breteuil’ to the ‘law of Beaumont en Argonne,’ or the 
‘customs of Lorris,’ as a type affecting the municipal institutions of a 
considerable district. In treating of the disappearance of the Provengal 
republics sous la lowrde main de Charles d’Anjou he could have added 
a reference to Sternfeld’s Karl von Anjou als Graf der Provence. As 
a rule, however, M. Viollet is well informed as to the labours of both 
English and German, Italian and Spanish scholars. 

M. Viollet is careful to preserve a due proportion between the various 
aspects of his subject. It is possible, however, that towards the latter 
part of his task he is sometimes a little more rapid in his movement than 
in the earlier part of it. He might, for example, have entered with more 
particularity into the history of the local estates and the local 
parliaments than he has. Certainly this part of his subject seems 
treated in less detail than is the history of the ‘communes’ and 
‘corporations,’ that precedes it. In relation to the towns he has 
perhaps written at particular length, since his municipal chapter had 
already been previously published in 1900, in the Mémoires de l’ Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and separately. It is curious that in 
quoting this treatise on Les Communes francaises au Moyen Age 
M. Viollet does not mention that his chapter verbally repeats this work. 
An occasional correction of a slip, and more numerous abbreviations, 
notably the leaving out the detailed history of such towns as Sommiéres 
(the greater part), Albi, and Toulouse on pp. 102-7 of the earlier work, 
alone distinguish the present work from the earlier publication. Even 
with these shortenings the communal chapter seems, as has been sug- 
gested, a little disproportionate. 

In this same chapter M. Viollet defines a commune as substantially 
equivalent to any municipal corporation. Je raméne, he says, pour ma 
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part, ce qu'il y a d'essentiel dans l’idée de commune au droit d’un growpe 
important d’habitants d’avoir des mandataires ow représentants perma- 
nents. He complains that the more restricted sense of commune will 
only cover les communes primitives, and protests against the attempt of 
the majority of historians de se faire une langue d@ part, since in later 
times they are forced to use ‘commune’ in its wider sense. Perhaps 
here the lawyer, seeking for rigorous definition and permanent principles, 
gets the better of the historian, who is content to explain the facts of 
a particular age in the language appropriate to that age. M. Viollet 
claims, however, that Beaumanoir is of his way of envisaging the com- 
mune. Ma conception de commune, he says, est identique a celle de 
Beaumanoir. But is it? Beaumanoir (ed. Salmon, i. 88) says simply, 
Les viles de communes ont leur maieurs et leur jurés. This is surely the 
‘restricted sense of commune,’ such as we in England are familiar with 
in Stubbs’s Constitutional History, where the commune is regarded as 
one particular type of town officered by officials with definite names. 
Later English usage, notably in Mr. Round’s Commune of London, is 
similar to that of Stubbs. London became a commune when it adopted 
the mayor and something approaching the jwrés of the établissements 
de Rouen. It seems an unwarrantable thing to generalise Beaumanoir’s 
words after a fashion in which no thirteenth-century writer would be 
likely to generalise them. Moreover, M. Viollet’s definition makes it 
rather hard for him to bring into his cadres towns like Paris and 
St. Omer, whose municipal organisation begins with some sort of 
guild system. Though he uses commune in this broad sense, M. Viollet 
restricts the word corporation, our English equivalent of what he calls a 
commune, to what we should designate a guild. Before leaving this subject 
we may record the interesting point mentioned by M. Viollet that while 
most northern communes had as their officers mayor and juwrés, Bordeaux 
and Dax had jurats as their subordinate officers (iii. 60), like our Cinque 
Ports, while the Scottish provost is foreshadowed in the municipal prévét 
of Valenciennes and Tournai. 

We have spoken of M. Viollet’s admirable judgment. Very occa- 
sionally is it that he overstates a case or forces an inference; while 
inexactitude in matters of fact seems, so far as a foreigner can judge, 
even more rarely to be found. But surely he is putting the case too 
strongly when, in emphasising the independence of France of the empire, 
and its early and official denial of the imperialistic theory, he quotes a 
long list of mainly temporary political subjections of nations to the 
papacy (ii. 44), as if they were all permanent, so that he may say with 
more emphasis, Le roi de France est presque le seul monarque d’ Europe 
qui puisse ainsi proclamer son indépendance temporelle. In a generation 
or two later other lands, like England, duly enumerated among the 
states politically subject to the Roman see, spoke in equally emphatic 
language with that of Philip IV. M. Viollet’s summary of the treaty of 
Paris of 1259 (ii. 150) is not exact ; and in putting Béarn’s pretensions to 
independence back to the twelfth century he is hardly recognising the 
facts of the thirteenth. Not very satisfying is the note dealing with 
Roman law in England which we read in ii. 220. On ii. 365 a doubt 
may be suggested whether the temporary farm of a Devonshire church 
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by an impecunious monastery constituted a vicarage in the English legal 
sense. 

M. Viollet seldom quits the austere paths of the history of institu- 
tions. Once or twice, however, he allows himself a wider scope, with 
very excellent results. In the remarkable section (ii. 1-19) which begins 
his second volume, and is called ‘Le Moyen Age au point de vue de nos 
Origines,’ he works out with real force the theme :—ce que nous sommes, 
nous le devons, pour une trés grande part, au moyen dge. There have 
been few truer, more pointed, and more sympathetic appreciations of the 
spirit of the middle ages than that found in these few pages, so closely 
packed with facts and so convincingly documentés. They are a masterly 
prelude to a masterly book. T. F. Tout. 


Die englische Kolonisation in Irland. Von Dr. Moritz Junius Bonn. 
2 Binde. (Stuttgart: Cotta. 1906.) 


THE object of Dr. Bonn’s work is to inquire how what he calls the retro- 
gression of the English colonial interest in Ireland has come about, and 
in the second place to raise the question whether a policy of colonisation 
is in any case possible in a country inhabited by a vigorous (lebensfihig) 
native population. To solve this question he has entered on a detailed study 
of the Irish land question from the earliest times to the present day, and his 
conclusion is that the English colonisation in Ireland failed naturally and 
inevitably in its object, because it followed a false ideal. Now, a false ideal 
implies an alternative. In Dr. Bonn’s opinion 

English statesmen, instead of trying to impress a completely developed pro- 
testant civilisation (the notions ‘civilisation ’ and ‘English civilisation ’ being 
to them identical) on the native Irish, should rather have directed their aim to the 


education of the wild Irish and to the development, on the basis of their national 
characteristics, of an Irish civilisation. 


This conclusion seems to us not merely to-involve an idea of quite 
modern growth but also to show that Dr. Bonn has not clearly understood 
how it was that a policy of colonisation came into being in the first 
instance. That the conquistadors, as he calls Strongbow and his 
followers, had no notion that their calling was to civilise the Irish may be 
taken for granted. The idea first shows itself in the state documents of 
the reign of Henry VIII, and it is to that monarch’s credit that he did 
actually try to meet the Irish half-way in the matter. The failure of the 
policy of civilisation by ‘amiable persuasions’ was due not, as Dr. Bonn 
supposes, to the Reformation and the active hostility (of which there is no 
evidence) of the begging friars, but to the inability or reluctance of the 
Irish to adapt themselves to those conditions of life without which any 
civilisation (English or other) was impossible. No doubt religious 
motives subsequently complicated, and indeed altered, the whole aspect of 
the Irish problem ; but this was the work of the counter-Reformation, and 
it is worthy of notice that not only was the plantation of Leix and Offaly 
a project of Queen Mary’s reign, but that in none of the plantations of 
the sixteenth century was the religion of the planters made a point of 
cardinal importance. We do not profess to be admirers of the English 
colonisation in Ireland, especially in its later developments; but con- 
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sistently with their determination to uphold the English interest in the 
country we cannot see that English statesmen had much choice in the 
matter. 

But the days of the colonisation have long since passed away, and if 
the question of the land still constitutes the main part of the Irish problem 
so many other factors have entered into it that no mere consideration of 
the system of tenures is adequate to its explanation. The neglect to take 
these other factors into consideration constitutes, we think, the weakest 
point in Dr. Bonn’s argument. Ireland was at once too far removed 
from Britain to allow of perfect assimilation between the two countries 
and too near to permit of independent development on its own lines. The 
attempt to neutralise the natural centrifugal tendency by an artificial centri- 
petal one has not proved continuously successful. The colonisation project 
owed its inception to an appreciation of the danger that might accrue to 
England from a hostile neighbour. It was a mere sense of self-preserva- 
tion and not, as Dr. Bonn imagines, any feeling of moral obligation, such 
as every even half-civilised nation standing to another in the political 
relations of England to Ireland is under, to substitute its own for an 
inferior form of civilisation,' that was the moving principle. The failure 
of the English colonisation was not due to the opposition of the natives 
and the conflict between tribal and feudal ideas. For not only is 
feudalism largely a natural development of the tribal system, and on 
Dr. Bonn’s own showing Ireland had already entered on that process 
before the advent of the Anglo-Norman invaders ; but the question of the 
relations of colonists to natives has always been subsidiary to that of the 
relations between the colonists and the mother country. Unfortunately 
for the welfare of Ireland and the growth of an Anglo-Irish civilisation, 
no sooner did the colonists give evidence of their intention to develop an 
independent policy than they were suppressed by force. To-day there is 
no such thing as a colonial as opposed to a native interest in Ireland ; 
but rather a labour (tenant) as opposed to a capitalist (landlord) interest. 
And the civilisation of the Irish nation is so essentially (as yet) English 
that we fail to understand Dr. Bonn when he says the amalgamation of 
English with Irish in Ireland is so incomplete, and the Irish so little 
affected by English ideas, that the greater part has been able to withdraw 
itself to America without having assimilated to itself the chief elements 
of English civilisation.’ 

To substantiate his theory Dr. Bonn has, as we have remarked, entered 
on a detailed study of the history of the Irish land question. Our con- 
ception of Irish history differs so widely from his that we refrain from 
offering any criticisms which, from considerations of space, could not be 


1 Cf. i. 183, ‘Jede nur halbwegs civilisierte Macht, die in politischer Beziehung zu 
einem solchen Lande stand, musste es als Hauptaufgabe betrachten, die Ideale 
niederzuschlagen, die dort herrschten, damit sie ihre eigenen Kulturideen verwirklichen 
kénne . . . das Ziel durfte kein anderes sein. Der Weg, der zu ihm hinging, fiihrte 
durch Krieg. Um Frieden in Ireland zu schaffen musste England kiimpfen.’ 

2 *Das falsche Kolonisationsideal . . . hat den Verschmelzungsprozess nur in 
mangelhafter Weise vor sich gehen lassen. Der grésste Teil des irischen Volkes ist 
nur teilweise von ihm beriihrt worden und hat sich schliesslich durch Auswanderung 
nach Amerika zu entziehen gewusst ohne dass er die wichtigsten Bestandteile der 
englischen Kultur angenommen hiitte ’ (ii. 309). 
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other than misleading. At the same time we would have it distinctly 
understood that the book is in many respects an interesting and important 
addition to the literature of the subject. Whether we agree with him or 
not, there is a certain novelty about Dr. Bonn’s, views which will gain 
him many readers. Should the book, as no doubt it will, be translated, 
a thorough revision of the references is a matter of first: necessity. For 
the rest we would offer the following suggestions and corrections as to 
matters of fact for Dr. Bonn’s consideration. 

The date of the battle of Clontarf is 1014, not 1066 (i. 29). Die‘ com- 
harbas’ waren bald sesshaft, bald nomadisierend . . . [die letzteren] wurden 
in spiiterer Zeit ‘ creats’ genannt (i. 47). This is a mistake. Comhorba 
(pronounced coarb), meaning literally ‘ with land,’ i.e. a tribe or community 
in the possession of land, that is, one that could inherit, hence an heir, was 
a word (generally) restricted to a religious community. The word should 
not be written com-horba or com-harba, and Dr. Bonn should compare his 
remarks on this page with those under the head coarb (i. 82-8). The dis- 
tinction drawn by the jurors of county Cavan between coarb and erenach 
is not historically accurate, though it is easy to see how the misappre- 
hension arose. As for the creats they bad nothing in the world to do with 
the comhorbas. The assumption (i. 54) that the O’Mores of Leix were a 
‘robber clan,’ composed of different tribes, appears to be without founda- 
tion : the Dorans at any rate were a tribe of hereditary brehons. In con- 
nexion with the statement (i. 89) that the English immigration probably 
came to an end about 1315 we note that as late as 1417 the Four 
Masters have an entry to the effect that in that year many Saxons came 
to Ireland. Eine wirkliche staatsrechtliche Klarheit lag bis 1495, wo die 
Abhéingigkeit Irlands vom irischen Parlament gesetzlich festgelegt wurde, 
nicht vor (i. 108), is difficult to reconcile with the statement (i. 163), 
Das (1495) ist Poynings vielgenanntes Gesetz, das zweifellos die legisla- 
tive Unabhdngigkeit der Kolonie beendete, &. As a matter of fact 
Poynings’s law, historically considered, left the legislative dependence or 
independence of the Irish parliament untouched. All that it did was to 
provide against the misuse of its powers by an unscrupulous viceroy. 
The difficulty afterwards experienced by the government in procuring its 
temporary suspension shows conclusively that it was at first regarded as 
a safeguard rather than an infringement of the national liberties. Dr. 
Bonn attaches far too much importance, we think, to the so-called ‘ Com- 
plaint of the Nobles of Ireland to Pope John XXII’ (i. 189), which there 
is good reason to believe was concocted at the instance of Edward 
Bruce himself. We cannot discuss the causes of Bruce’s invasion ; but 
the attitude of the De Lacies renders it highly probable that they rather 
than any such insignificant person as Donald O’ Neill were at the bottom of 
the mischief. The date of the battle of Faughard (i. 149) should be 1318, 
not 1317, and in view of the fact that Mortimer is said to have brought 
over 15,000 men the assistance rendered by England can hardly be called 
pitiful. A perusal of Ware’s Antiquities, ch. xv., would probably have 
induced Dr. Bonn to modify his statement (i. 145) on the subject of a 
university, and he might with advantage have added (i. 156) that after a 
short experience Lionel, duke of Clarence, was glad enough to avail him- 
self of the help of the colonists. 1452 (i. 160) is apparently a mistake for 
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1459, as ‘ Desmonds’ (i. 161) is a slip for ‘ Kildares ;’ and an anonymous 
document of the middle of Elizabeth’s reign (i. 164) should not have 
been used as evidence of the state of affairs in the city of Cork almost a 
century earlier. 

In Munster, Connaught und Ulster, we are told, wurden Provinzial- 
reguerungen ... errichtet (i. 195). Ulster never at any time had a 
provincial government. It is very doubtful if the arrangement arrived 
at with the lords marchers (i. 195) in 1524 (not 1528) can properly be 
described as an obligation on their part to substitute fixed rents for 
their customary irregular exactions; certainly the O’Mores never con- 
sented to any such terms as those described (i. 196), for the meeting at 
which the terms were to be submitted to them never took place. This 
is one of several instances where an intention is treated by Dr. Bonn as 
an accomplished fact. Itis, we believe, true that the earl of Ormonde was 
the first to surrender his claim to levy coyne and livery; but Dr. Bonn’s 
statement of the case inverts the course of events, as a reference to Carte’s 
Life of Ormond (i. p. xcix) will show. Ormonde’s opponent in this con- 
nexion was not Kildare, but Desmond. Man hatte dem Geldmangel durch 
Errichtung ener Miinze (1548) abzwhelfen gesucht (i. 202). So far from 
this being correct, an Irish mint—in fact, several—had already been in 
existence for a century, and this, instead of being the first, was actually the 
last time that money was coined at the Dublin mint. The document on 
which Dr. Bonn bases his account of the division of the O’Mores’ 
territory (i. 214) refers not to O’More but to Brian O’Conor. He should 
have distinguished more correctly than he has done (i. 218 seqq.) as to the 
relations between O’Neill and O’Donnell to each other and to their 
respective urriaghs. JIhm in the sentence Ihm aber 1574 wieder zu 
entziehen is misleading. Shane O’Neill died in 1567, and we are not 
aware that he ever solicited the title of earl of Tyrone. In the passage 
quoted from Weston’s letter? Dr. Bonn should have noticed that it 
does not refer to Monaghan and Louth. The explanation offered of 
Tyrone’s flight (i. 223), Tyrone sah dass das Ende der O’ Neillherrlichkeit 
gekommen war. Er mochte nicht ein einfacher englischer Landedelmann 
sein, strikes us as rather a cutting of the knot than an untying of it. 
But the document alluded to as ‘ Tyrone’s articles,’ on which it is based, 
actually refers to Tyrconnell. The fact that county Monaghan was 
excluded from the Ulster plantation practically disproves Dr. Bonn’s 
statement (i. 235, 238) that the settlement arrived at with the MacMahons 
was upset in 1596. The reader should remark that the references 
(i. 277) are to Hill’s MacDonnells of Antrim and not, as stated, to the 
Montgomery MSS., and that for Pynnar (i. 278) should be read Alleyne. 
We fail to see the point of the argument (i. 281), Da man, um die 
Auflisung [der Kléster] populidr zw machen, alle Granden mit Land 
beschenkt hatte, so blieb fiir Pflanzungen nichts iibrig, inasmuch as Henry 
VIII never proposed any plantation. We should have thought that for 
the historian of the English colonisation the causes which led to the first 
plantation, that of Leix and Offaly, would have possessed special interest. 
All that Dr. Bonn has to say on the matter may, however, be very shortly 
summed up. 


3’ Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, v. 141-2, not vii. 141. 
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Die erste grosse staatliche Kolonisation fand in Leix und Offaly statt, die von 
den Stiimmen der O’Moore und O’Conor bewohnt wurden. Die O’Conor hatten 
sich 1588 unterworfen, konnten aber nicht Frieden halten . .. alle Reform- 
versuche, wie, z.B., die Einfiihrung von Konstablern und die Einteilung in 
Grafschaften und Baronien, fiihrten zu nichts.... Als Maria 1553 den Thron 
bestieg, fand, trotz, oder vielleicht in Folge der Anwesenheit von Siedlern, ein 
Aufstand der O’ Moore statt, der von schrecklichen Untaten begleitet war. Die 
Clanleute drangen damals bis Dublin vor. Darauf folgte ein blutiger Grenzkrieg 
mit grausamen Strafexpeditionen, bis sich schliesslich (1556) die Stimme dem 
Lord Sussex bedingungslos unterwarfen. Nun sollte eine systematische 
Kolonisation beginnen (i. 281-2). 


Apart from the fact that there was no such rising of the O’ Mores in 
1558 as that described, we would ask Dr. Bonn, if the proximate cause 
of the plantation was the inability of the O’Conors to keep the peace, 
what becomes of his theory of a ‘false ideal’? Why could the O’Conors 
not keep the peace? This is the kernel of the whole matter. 

Dr. Bonn’s habit of drawing no distinction between mere unauthori- 
tative suggestions and what was actually the intention of government 
has led to a very fanciful account of the scheme for the plantation 
of Munster (Kap. iii.§ 2). Nur wohlhabende Leute sollten als Siedlungs- 
unternehmer verwandt werden, da andere in Versuchwng kiimen, &c. 
(i. 289). Verwandt, we suppose, is a slip for verwendet. Abentewrer, wie 
Raleigh und der Dichter Spenser, oder Beamte, &c. (i. 291), is inaccurate 
so far as Spenser is concerned. The paragraph, Sie erhielten das Land 
entweder als fee farm . . . oder als free soccage (ibid.), is not intelligible 
even with the help of the note. In regard to Dr. Bonn’s calculation as 
to the number of acres actually allotted to the undertakers in Munster 
(i. 299, 807) we would remark that the figures on which it is based are 
defective in many particulars and that he has taken no account of the 
distinction between arable and so-called waste land. Am 5. Oktober 
1598 fiel der Earl von Tyrone mit 8,000 Mann in Limerick ein (i. 805). 
This is an invasion known only to Dr. Bonn. Die friihere Politik (d. h. die 
der Verséhnung) fand nur in Sir Oliver St. John einen Vertreter (i. 814). 
Unfortunately all that St. John suggested was that no grants, but simply 
leases, should be made to both English andIrish. Thirty shillings (i. 838) 
is a mistake for 30/. Das Land der Londoner wurde konfisziert und 
ihnen erst gegen eine Abfindung von neuem iibertragen (i. 845). There 
was no question of an arrangement. The charter of the London Society 
was confiscated in 1687. Charles meant to restore it in 1641, but the 
Rebellion breaking out it was only restored by Cromwell in 1656. A 
regrant was made by Charles II. Die grossen Giiter sollten Ritterlehn 
werden, die kleineren Freilehn (i. 854): but in fact all plantation lands 
in county Wexford were held in free and common soccage. Wentworth 
came to Ireland in 1633, not, as stated, either in 1631 (i. 881) or in 1632 
(i. 860); and, as Ormond possessed no interest in county Clare (i. 361), 
there could be no question of his surrendering it to the king. Dr. Bonn 
mixes up two distinct grievances (i. 868)—free quartering of soldiers and 
levying of contributions without the consent of parliament. It was 
against the latter that the colonists protested. Die entlassenen Soldaten 
dieser Armee waren an vielen Untaten nach Ausbruch der Revolution 
beteiligt (i. 872, n.) is a statement which should not have been made 
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without sufficient authority ; and it is wide of the truth to say that die 
Advokatur, die thnen [d. h. den Iren) bis dahin nicht zugédnglich gewesen 
war, wurde thnen 1628 eréffnet (i. 888). Dr. Bonn's apparent perplexity 
as to the date of Chichester’s proclamation (i. 894, n.) is explained by the 
old system of reckoning the year from 25 March. 

Dr. Bonn’s account of the rebellion and the Cromwellian settlement 
strikes us as a strong piece of special pleading, where the partiality lies 
not so much in the inaccuracy of the facts stated as in the suppression of 
the qualifying circumstances. Dr. Bonn’s good opinion of the rectitude 
of the officials of the republic is apparently the only ground for his state- 
ment in connexion with the courts of justice established to try those 
implicated in the ‘ massacres’ that eine Hinschiichterung der Angeklagten 
fand nicht statt (ii. 82). A closer acquaintance with Judge Lowther’s 
character and career might have led him to have doubts on this point. 
Referring to the transportation of the Irish to the West Indies, Dr. 
Bonn says (ii. 51), Eine gleiche Politik wurde von Schotiland aus 
betrieben. It would have been more correct to say that a similar policy 
was proposed, but was knocked on the head by Broghill. Sir Hardress 
Waller und andere sich Patente verschafften, die ihnen die Beibehaltung 
arischer Péchter gestatteten (ii. 56). There was no question of patents. 
All that happened was that Fenton, Waller, and several others managed 
to get an order from the council permitting them to retain their Irish 
tenants. It was a piece of favouritism that le? to an immediate outcry 
on the part of the other adventurers, whereupon the order was recalled 
by Fleetwood. Die Abwanderung nach Connaught ging im grossen ganzen 
glatt von statten, &c. (ii. 61). But, as Gardiner pointed out, the 
applications to the Loughrea commissioners are no proof of the actual 
transplantation. The letter printed by Prendergast (p. 122, n. i.) referred 
to by Dr. Bonn (ii. 67) is of itself sufficient evidence to show that the 
actual transplantation only took place in the winter of 1654 and the 
spring of 1655. It would have been fairer to his readers had Dr. Bonn 
mentioned that the date of that letter is 18 July 1655. Fleetwood left 
Ireland in September 1655, not 1656 (ii. 68). For 1658 (ii. 80, par. 2) 
is to be read 1657: the date is correctly given further on (ii. 91). In 
his calculation of the size of the army in 1648 (ii. 83, n. 2) Dr. Bonn 
has apparently neglected to include the cavalry, which would bring the 
number up practically to 10,000. To speak of die neunundvierziger 
Offiziere, d. h. die Offiziere, die dem Kénig in die Verbannung gefolgt 
waren, als Lord Inchiquin 1649 zur Republik abgefallen war (ii. 100), 
is altogether a mistake. The ‘newnundvierziger Offiziere’ fell into two 
classes, viz. (1) those who had served under Monck, Jones, and Coote, 
and (2) those belonging to the Munster army. Of these we feel sure 
that not one followed Charles into exile. As for Inchiquin, it was just 
in 1649 that he broke with the republic and returned to his allegiance 
to the crown. Die Politik der Republik hatte die Trennungslinie, die 
Sriiher zwischen Iren und Englindern bestanden hatte, endgiiltig in eine 
solche zwischen Katholiken und Protestanten verwandelt (ii. 129). In 
1686 the lord-lieutenant, the earl of Clarendon, wrote: ‘ And the king 
himself seemed to me to be of that opinion that the great contention 
here was more between English and Irish than catholic and protestant, 
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which certainly was a true notion.’* We notice that Dr. Bonn gives 
the title of Lynch’s book as ‘Alethinologia.’ The original title is 
Alithinologia, sive veridica Reponsio [sic]. Kelly substituted ‘ Alithono- 
logia.’ We prefer Dr. Bonn’s variant, which seems to agree better 
with the sub-title. Considerations of space compel us to draw to a 
close. In general the indictment brought by Dr. Bonn against the 
colonists in the concluding portion of his book—‘the rule of the 
colonists ’—is a heavy one. In part we think it is deserved ; but we also 


think that the root of the evil is to be found elsewhere than where 
Dr. Bonn seeks it. R. Duntop. 


Compotus Vicecomitis. Die Rechenschaftslegung des Sheriffs unter 
Heinrich II. von England. Von Professor Dr. Parow. (Wissen- 
schaftliche Beilage zum ‘Jahresbericht der Friedrichs-Werder’schen 
Oberrealschule, Ostern, 1906.’) (Berlin: Weidmann. 1906.) 


Tus slender pamphlet of sixty-two pages is a work of more importance 
than its size would suggest, and represents a good deal of painstaking 
research. With the patriotic motive of rehabilitating Gneist’s catastrophic 
view of the origin of the British constitution, which the English his- 
torians, eager to mark the persistence of Saxon institutions, have, in his 
opinion, too hastily discarded, Dr. Parow has been led to make a detailed 
inquiry into the methods of Norman administration. The financial side 
of this system strikes him as at once the most characteristic, and, owing 
to the accessibility of the materials, the most suitable for particular in- 
vestigation ; and thus his attention is concentrated on the sheriff, as the 
connecting link between the central government and the local adminis- 
trations of the counties. Dr. Parow deserves high praise for his vivid 
realisation of the importance of the sheriff in the administrative system. 
The point has already been well made in a paper by the late Mr. Arthur 
Hughes, read before the Royal Historical Society,' but the ordinary text- 
books are a little apt to lose sight of it. To our author the concen- 
tration of the administrative duties of the county upon the sheriff, to the 
exclusion of the earl, and the close relation between him and the central 
government, are the distinguishing marks of the new order of things. 
His task is, therefore, to illustrate and explain the multifarious activities 
of the sheriff and the relations which they involved between him and the 
exchequer. Dr. Parow’s materials are the printed Pipe Rolls of Henry I 
and Henry II with Mr. Hubert Hall’s edition of the fragmentary Receipt 
Roll of 1185. He does not seem to have used the Chancellor’s Roll of 
John, printed by the Record Commission, which would have solved one or 
two of the difficulties in calculating the farms of the counties. He 
elucidates his materials with the help of the last edition of the Dialogus 
de Scaccario, Madox’s History of the Exchequer, and the works of Stubbs 
and of Mr. J. H. Round; and it is not too much to say that he has made 
an excellent use of the means at his command. 

The pamphlet begins and ends with political philosophy, but the body 
of it consists of a lucid sketch of the functions of the treasury and 
exchequer and a detailed examination of the sheriff’s account in the order 
in which it appears on the roll, item by item. The revenue from each of 

‘ Letters, ed. 1763, i. 108. 1 Trans. R. Hist. Soc. (New Ser.) x. 41. 
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these sources is estimated and tabulated, and the treatise thus leads up to 
@ summary table of the crown revenue as it appears in the Pipe Roll and 
a discussion of the treasurer’s account as shown by the Receipt Roll. A 
final effort is made to give a general idea of the extent and course of cir- 
culation of the national finances. All this is on the whole well done. 
We can only regret that the author has not had the advantage of 
comparing his results with the figures given by Mr. G. J. Turner in 
his paper on the ‘ Sheriff's Farm’? and those which Sir James Ramsay 
inserts in his Angevin Empire. His conclusions, however, are not 
materially different from theirs. In three instances only his figures 
diverge widely from Mr. Turner’s. One of these is clearly a misprint; 
in the others it is also probably safer to trust Mr. Turner, whose in- 
vestigation was extremely minute in proportion as his field was more 
limited. Sir James Ramsay’s figures for the total revenue, bused on the 
totals of three separate years, give an estimate of under 20,000/., and with 
this Dr. Parow’s totals from the sixteenth year are in substantial agree- 
ment; but, as this year is not one of the three selected by Sir James 
Ramsay, a closer comparison is impossible. Dr. Parow is also entitled to 
credit for his comprehension of the nature of the Pipe Roll. He knows 
that it is not a national balance sheet, but merely the record of a court of 
accounts embodying its judgments on the state of accounts between the 
crown and the individual accountant. He rightly goes to the Receipt Roll 
for the treasurer’s account, and in his general sketch of English finance 
he makes due allowance for the existence of the camera curie and for 
the effect of Henry II’s position as a continental sovereign. 

With so much to praise it is almost ungracious to find fault with the 
details of Dr. Parow’s treatise. He is hardly just to Stubbs, who has 
himself cautioned us against regarding the council of the Norman kings 
as a free institution,® or as anything more than a deliberative assembly ; 
and he probably overestimates the extent of the changes due to the 
Conquest. A detailed study of Domesday Book would have given him a 
higher opinion of the persistence of Saxon institutions. Moreover, we 
can hardly call him an accomplished medievalist. For instance, the 
exaction of money penalties cannot be regarded as characteristically 
Norman (p. 6), and the seventeenth-century etymology of Pipe Rolls 
is now obsolete. Again, to say that ‘the principal thesawrus under 
Henry II, next to that of London, appears to have been that of Win- 
chester’ is hardly adequate treatment of what was recently a burning 
question. Blanch-farm is regarded by Dr. Parow as merely a convenient 
method of extracting from the sheriff a composition for the profits of 
the hundred court. This view is certainly supported by the Dialogus 
in one passage, but is equally certainly not the whole story, even on the 
evidence of the Dialogus itself. The metallurgy of the blanching process 
receives no new light, since the suggestion that tin was the alloy 
employed seems on the face of it unlikely, nor does Dr. Parow quote 
in support of his view the results of any known analysis. The sugges- 
tion that all the towns which do not account separately from their 
counties were mediatised and belonged to feudal lords has a character- 
istically German sound, and suggests that the author has not really 


* Trans. R. Hist. Soc. (New Ser.) xii. 117. 5 Const. Hist. i. 385 n. 
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grasped the significance of firma burgi. The minority of a tenant in 
chief was not terminated by his receiving knighthood, but by his attain- 
ing the age of twenty-one. Again, the doubt expressed whether the 
buttae of Hampshire were turbot or water-butts implies a want of 
familiarity with the literature of the English manor. Nor can we at all 
accept Dr. Parow’s assertion, based, it would seem, on the Receipt Roll 
of 1185, that ‘it was regarded as a sin for the treasury to profit by the 
vacancy of a bishopric.’ It is true that the revenue from such sources 
was handed over to the Templars in 1185, but there is no reason to 
suppose that this was any more than an ordinary commercial transaction 
in which the Templars were acting as the king’s bankers. Other 
instances might easily be added, were it necessary, to prove that this 
interesting essay suffers from inadequate xopyyia, but it must not be 
supposed that these blemishes detract from the interest and merit of the 
work. In fact, it would be difficult to name any book which would 
give an unlearned person as vivid an idea of Angevin finance as Dr. 
Parow’s treatise. C. JOHNSON. 


Henry III and the Church. By Abbot Gasquet, D.D. 
(London: Bell. 1905.) 


Dr. Gasquet devotes his short introduction to this book to a carefully 
worded and temperate vindication of the part played by the papacy in the 
development of thirteenth-century England. Scholars who do not share 
his theological position will have little reason to complain of the line that 
he has taken up, and all who know the thirteenth century will accept his 
view that the leaders of the anti-Roman party in England limited their 
opposition to the papacy to resenting the constant demands made upon 
the revenues of the English Church, and the appointment of foreigners 
to English benefices. Like Grosseteste himself the foes of the curia con- 
stantly emphasised the unlimited supremacy of the papacy on its spiritual 
side. They will also agree with Dr. Gasquet in recognising the dire 
necessity which compelled the papacy to raise money and reward its par- 
tisans, where it could, during its lifeand death struggle against Frederick 
II, when all its Italian resources and dominions were in the hands of 
the emperor. Moreover, they will recognise that in ordinary times the 
papacy showed great solicitude in protecting Henry III and his realm, 
and will not even condemn unreservedly the system of papal nomination 
to high benefices which enriched the English episcopate with names 
such as those of Stephen Langton and Edmund Rich. Indeed, a more 
forcible and literary historian than is Dr. Gasquet would have incurred 
no blame for making these facts stand out in higher relief and with clearer 
emphasis, though such a writer would also have been wise to have em- 
ployed the same method of emphasis in filling in the shadows to the 
picture after a fashion which Dr. Gasquet would himself consider permis- 
sible. When, however, we turn from the introduction to the text of Dr. 
Gasquet’s work, we find that it is hardly written on the lines suggested 
by the introduction. The mass of the book is taken up with a careful 
and clear, but rather flat and uninspiring narrative of such ecclesiastical 
transactions of Henry IIl’s reign as throw light upon the relations 
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between England and Rome at that period. There is little attempt at 
describing the machinery through which the papal power worked, and 
some of the most important factors in making papal rule a reality, notably 
the influence of the mendicant orders, are almost entirely ignored by this 
Benedictine historian. Abbot Gasquet’s narrative method leaves little 
scope for bias or theorising. Our objection to it would be rather 
on the score.of its somewhat obscuring the broader issues by a flood of 
not always interesting detail. A great deal of space is taken up by 
summarising correspondence found in the papal registers, the Foedera, 
or Matthew Paris. The big points seldom stand out clearly, and to- 
wards the end the pace is so hurried that very inadequate consideration 
is given to the important legation of the cardinal Ottobon, while the 
more doubtful aspects of the thoroughgoing papal partisanship of 
Henry III against his barons are slurred over. 

Dr. Gasquet shows a wide acquaintance with the sources for the 
period, and seldom makes serious mistakes, but there is evidence here 
and there that he has hardly concerned himself sufficiently with the 
criticism of the authorities which he has used, while there are also 
to be found some indications either of unfamiliarity with the details 
of thirteenth-century history or of carelessness in passing his book 
through the press. As regards the first of these points, we may remark 
that Walter of Coventry is not, as the text on p. 38 suggests, the 
‘Barnwell annalist;’ that Gervase of Canterbury, who died about 
1210, cannot be an authority for events of the year 1265, narrated 
on p. 399; and that Dr. Gasquet should not have used the alleged 
letter of Grosseteste given in Matthew Paris, denouncing the con- 
ferring of a canonry at Lincoln by papal provision on Frederick of 
Lavagna, without mentioning Charles Jourdain’s assault upon its 
authenticity, which can be read in his Excursions historiques, whether 
this attack be well founded or no. In the same way the incidental 
reference to the statement of Philip II, that John had ‘forfeited his 
kingdom by the murder of Arthur, of which he had been convicted in 
the French royal tribunal’ (p. 25), should not have been made without 
reference to what M. Bémont and M. P. Guilhiermoz and others have 
written upon that well-worn subject. Signs of carelessness are to be 
found in trifles such as the mis-spelling of the names of so eminent a 
scholar as M. Paul Meyer, the persistent writing of ‘ Llewellyn’ for 
Llewelyn, in calling the Earl of Gloucester ‘Earl of Clare ’ on p. 130, and 
in several times describing Lusignan as ‘ Lusigna.’ If the bishop of 
Winchester is constantly to be called ‘ Peter de Rupibus,’ it is hard to 
see why the count of La Marche should be called ‘ Earl of March.’ 
‘Curia christianitatis’ on p. 149 is defined as the ‘common court of 
christendom,’ and so apparently identified with the Roman court, though 
of course it means any ecclesiastical tribunal. Henry III never ‘offered 
his hand to Joan, daughter of the count of Poictou,’ an error repeated in 
the ind~x. The lady in question was the daughter of the count of 
Ponthieu. She subsequently became the queen of Castile and the mother 
of the wife of Henry III’s eldest son. There never was such a person 
as the ‘archbishop of Poitou,’ referred to on p. 72. Royan is certainly 
not ‘in Brittany,’ as stated on p. 202. There was no ‘archbishop 
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of St. Andrews’ in 1245, p. 229. On a note to p. 802 Dr. Gasquet 
confuses William of Valence, the son of the count of La Marche, and 
Henry III’s half-brother, with William, bishop elect of Valence, the 
son of the count of Savoy, and Queen Eleanor’s uncle. Hubert de 
Burgh could never have stated that he had been ‘forced by the 
legate Pandulph to marry the king’s sister,’ p.69. This is apparently 
a slip for ‘the king of Scots’ sister.’ On p. 380 ‘1269’ is printed 
in error for ‘1259.’ Most of these slips are insignificant, and some, 
like the ‘ Honorious’ of p. 72, are clearly due to the printer, but ac- 
cumulatively they slightly detract from the merits of what is in many 
ways a well-informed, painstaking, and important book. 
T. F. Tour. 


Geschichte des deutschen Volkes vom dreizehnten Jahrhundert bis zum 
Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von Emit Micuast, §.J., ordentlichem 
Professor der Kirchengeschichte an der Universitit Innsbruck. IIL., 
IV. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1903, 1906.) 


Txis work has met with much criticism in Germany, owing to its mass of 
detail and large bibliography, complaints for which there is some founda- 
tion. But it may be supposed that the author’s point of view and treat- 
ment of the middle ages has not at any rate made the criticisms less 
stringent. But there is great use in even such a collection of informa- 
tion, which reminds one of Janssen and Pastor, and one reviewer at 
least is grateful for much that he has found there. Specially interesting 
are the parts on ‘the Scriptorium’ (pp. 18-26), on Albert the Great (who 
is treated very fully, pp. 68-128), and on classical studies (pp. 279-319). 
The treatment of the mystics, divided into ‘speculative ’ and ‘ practical ’ 
(pp. 129-211), covers, of course, ground occupied before. The significance 
of the appearance of so many women among influential mystics is great : 
it was not only that women were debarred from many other fields of life 
and thought, that the cloister encouraged their tendencies in this direc- 
tion, but that the psychological conditions for mysticism exist oftener in 
women than in men. The sections on ‘ Bibelstudium und Bibelkenntnis ’ 
and ‘ Moral und Pastoral’ contain much that is often slurred over: those 
on historical writing and natural science are, of necessity, somewhat 
summary. General criticisms made on the two previous volumes apply 
to this also, and the criticisms of some German writers are somewhat 
discounted by the fulness of references in the notes. For the present 
treatment of the middle ages it is better to err upon the side of fulness 
of detail than upon that of breadth of generalisation, but the fact that 
the fourth volume is altogether taken up by poetry and music suggests 
too much detail: the 120 pages out of 440 given to music do more than 
suggest it. At the outset Dr. Michael notes the connexion of much of 
German poesy with France; this holds good of the legendary poetry and 
also indirectly of the national heroic epic poetry; in these two depart- 
ments pp. 20-88, on the ‘ Parzival,’ and pp. 111-50, on the ‘ Nibelungen- 
lied,’ are specially interesting. There is much to be said on the novels 
and drolls, and again on the didactic poems and poetical proverbs, but 
the sketch of lyric poetry (pp. 284 seg.) is more generally interesting. 
In all these cases many writers come before us for a rapid review. 
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In the second pari of vol. iv.,on music, Dr. Michael naturally and 
properly deals at length with the ecclesiastical side of music. Chapter v., 
upon German church song, with its account of the part of the people in 
the mass, is peculiarly important, and it gives a brief review of the 
whole history. The middle ages are rightly depicted as richer in church 
song than is often supposed, and a protest is made against the part so 
often ascribed to Luther of creating this kind of music. Luther’s real 
innovation lay, the author says (and on the whole with justice), in his 
exaltation of German to be the liturgical language. The next chapter, 
vi., deals with the various musical instruments, and the volume closes- 
with a chapter (viii.) upon the festival plays and the beginnings of the 
drama. This part would gain by the presence of what is also a little 
lacking in other parts of the whole work, viz. more comparison with 
other countries: a parallel with England would be both interesting and 
useful. But it may be noted that there is no mention in the biblio- 
graphy of any English book: a little use of Ward’s History of Dramatic 
Literature and Wooldridge’s ‘ Polyphonic Period,’ in the Oxford History 
of Music, would have somewhat strengthened the volume. 

J. P. Watney. 


State Trials of the Reign of Edward I, 1289-1298. Edited for the 
Royal Historical Society by T. F. Tour and Hinpa Jounstonz. 
(London. 1906.) 


One of the virtues which is placing Mr. Tout in the very front rank of 
our historians is his determination to leave no stone unturned, no thicket 
unbeaten. Out of the thicket may fly a bird worth powder and shot. 
Under the stone may lurk a toad with a jewel in its head. Every his- 
torian of Edward I's reign must say a little of the judicial scandal of 
1289, the appointment of auditors to hear complaints against the judges, 
and the purgation of the bench. If he writes on a large scale he will 
probably say something of Ralph Hengham and Adam of Stratton, of 
Thomas Weyland and Solomon of Rochester. The chroniclers are not 
dumb about this matter. Far from it. They are vociferous. But what 
they tell us, when we have blown away some effervescent froth, lacks pre- 
cision. We infer that behind the smoke there must be fire, but the 
extent of the conflagration is very uncertain. Clearly there had been 
some scoundrels in high places; but were all the king’s judges a pack of 
knaves? Was there none that did good, no, not one, save only John of 
Mettingham, whose rectitude is positively tiresome ? 

Professor Tout, having heard that there were at the Record Office 
two large rolls, on which were set forth the proceedings of the auditors, 
decided to grapple with this promising yet repulsive material. Here 
was a stone to be turned, a thicket to be beaten. Regarded as thickets, 
legal records, with their technical phrases, their etceteras, their un- 
finished words, are dense and thorny. Regarded as stones they are apt 
to break up, as we lift them, into little fragments, and the dust thereof gets 
into our eyes and obscures the view. But Mr. Tout is not easily repelled 
or discouraged. He sets to work upon these rolls, and when he could no 
longer find time for the task of transcription Miss Johnstone relieved 
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him. By means partly of long extracts, partly of an ingeniously con- 
structed calendar, they give us the sum and substance of the information 
that can be obtained from a great mass of parchment. Then in an 
excellent introduction, which is the work of Miss Johnstone, we find 
judicious generalisation. Ido not think that the book could have been 
better planned, and the execution, so far as I can judge, seems wonder- 
fully. good. Any one who hereafter wishes thoroughly to know the Eng- 
land of Edward I will be bound to study these pages, or at all events 
the introduction. One reader can honestly thank the editors for a good 
many hours of unalloyed pleasure. 

Instead of endeavouring to sum up the conclusions at which they have 
arrived—conclusions so succinctly stated that no summary is needed—we 
may notice that incidentally light is thrown into some dark corners of 
legal history. For example, one of these records offers much the earliest 
proof that Ican remember to have seen of the fact that the indicting jury 
received ‘ bills’ handed to it by a judge. Every one, we are told, is free 
to deliver a bill of indictment to any of the justices in eyre. Then the 
justice delivers the bill to the jurors, and they, if they think its contents 
true, make a presentment to that effect. In all essentials we have here 
the procedure which obtains at the present day. Not only are these 
already bills of indictment, but they pass through the hands of a judge, 
who thus has an opportunity of talking about them to the jurors. This 
is by.no means the only bird that has flown out of the well-beaten covert, 
but it may serve as a specimen. A loyal member of the Selden Society 
feels a little jealous. 

In matters of law the editors acquit themselves so well that a pro- 
fessional lawyer might envy their sureness of foot. At the same time it 
ought to be known—for it is a fact—that the work of copying plea rolls is 
by no means easy. One can, for example, expand the little syllable iwr’ 
in many different ways. Any one who has been engaged in this work is 
likely to feel that he has in his time been guilty of many crimes, and a 
superannuated copyist may endeavour to quiet his conscience by discover- 
ing mistakes in what is done by other people. I will venture to suggest 
a few small amendments by way of proving that I have read with atten- 
tion and enjoyment. I ought to add that some parts of these rolls are 
very ill to read, and that the courage and skill with which Miss Johnstone 
has encountered some really great difficulties seem to me worthy of high 
admiration. It is much to be hoped that she will continue her labours 
in a field in which she has already done excellent service. Meanwhile 
I submit my corrigenda. Even if all of them are acceptable they do not 
indicate many flaws. 

P. 6,1. 29. For se tamen read se tantwm, meaning he alone. 

P. 8, 1. 38. There seems no reason for changing swus into swis. Have we 
not here the Suo A. suws B. of the polite letter-writer ? 

P.9,1.1. For mandatum read inauditum, meaning wnheard of. 

P. 21,1.10. In sex de predicto pamnello wratores fuerunt read. iwrati 
instead of iwratores. Six of the jurors were already sworn. Then, going back 
to p. 19, 1. 30, we can improve on sex de illis iwriatores et]. I seem to see a 
barely legible iwrassent. 

P. 36,1.15. For nichil sciuwit de hoc read nichil sciwit. De hoc. A full- 
stop is badly needed here, just because one does not at once see the need of it. 
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P. 87, 1.5. Is not quod precepit [not preceptum] cap[ere] non capiendum 
what is wanted? Hengham ordered the arrest of one who ought not to have 
been arrested. 

P. 38, 1.19. The prowiti, which I cannot construe, should, I think, be 
promti [ready], but I have to suppose that the scribe omitted a few words. 

P. 39,1.18. For valitate read vtilitate. 

P. 47, 1. 38. Read et super hoc exiwit breue ciusdem Radulfi de iudicio 
capital iusticiario [not capitalis iusticiarii] de Hibernia. This is a really 
difficult passage, but I think the key to it is the fact that the term brewe de 
iudicio had become a sort of compound substantive. It means a ‘judicial 
writ,’ that is, a writ proceeding from a court of law as contrasted with a brewe 
originale issuing from the chancery. (Compare our modern ‘judgment sum- 
mons.’) Perhaps the scribe would have done better had he written brewe de 
dudicio eiusdem Radulfi exiwit; but that also would have been ambiguous. 
I construe thus: ‘ A judicial writ of (i.e. tested by) Ralph Hengham issued to 
the chief justice of Ireland.’ 

P. 48, 1.10. For placito noto read placito moto. 

P. 48, 1.16. For wt tenemus read wt tenemur, meaning as our duty is. 

P. 49, 1.7. For contra iusticiarios read contra iusticiam. According to 
the complainant justice was on one side and the justices were on the other. 

P. 51,1.8. For saluo ... iwratore suo read saluo ... iwre suo. 

P. 69, 1.7. For plures twratores read plus iwris. The prior had more right 
in his demand than Henry in his defence. Compare the maius ius which soon 
follows. That the roll gives plus is duly noted by the editors. 

P. 69, 1. 26. In the phrase et si non sit verum quod deniant illam billam 
might we not read demant? A Lat. deniare made from Fr. denier is not 
impossible. But a subjunctive seems to be wanted, and see the iudiciwm 
demptum on p. 86. The jurors are, I think, to ‘dash the bill.’ 

P. 78,1.9. The acupamento of roll and footnote is, I fancy, better than 
the acusamento of the text. In year-book French the words acouwpement, 
encowpement (hardly distinguished from each other) are common, while I cannot 
remember acusement. 

P. 91,1.20. For conuincatur read commitatur. 


The very interesting record concerning the prior of Butley and John 
Lovetot (p. 62) might have been more completely published if the editors 
had known that a copy of the record of a later stage of this case was 
partially printed by Sollom Emlyn in his notes to Hale’s Pleas of the 
Crown (ii. 298). It is an important case in the history of trial by jury, 
and also in the history of villeinage, and we may regret that, owing to 
the bad condition of the roll, the editors were unable to tell the whole 
story, or perhaps to see how exceptionally interesting it is. One of the 
errors laid to the charge of the justices was that they had maintained the 
doctrine that free blood could not be made servile by long continued per- 
formance of villein services. The auditors, on the other hand, declared 
that this liberal maxim was omnino falsum. Then they were bidden to 
send the case to the King’s Bench, where there was more pleading. I do 
not know that the judgment of that court has yet been found. This 
is one of those cases which make us think that there were two sides 
to the stories told against King Edward’s justices. A man who was 
trembling on the verge of villeinage obtained a judgment against a prior 
who had ejected him. The prior complained to the auditors, who reversed 
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the judgment; but the ejected tenant was not yet beaten, and is last 
seen pleading for land and liberty before a regular court. 

Besides the records the editors have printed a Passio Iudicum which 
throws a queer light upon medieval religion. It is a short satire or squib 
made up of a large number of Biblical texts which are jocosely perverted. 
One knows not whether to call it ribald or to say that in an age of faith 
ribaldry was impossible. The editors have done for it all that could be 
asked of them, and they must have been very happy when they saw that 
fons Babylonis is Babwell. F. W. Marrnanp. 


Il Sistema della Costituzione Economica e Sociale Italiana nell’ Eta dei 
Communi. Per Gino Arias. (Turin: Roux e Vicorengo. 1905.) 

Per la Storia Economica del Secolo XIV. Per Gino Arias. (‘Archivio 
della R. Societ’: Romana di Storia Patria.’ Vol. XXVIII. 3-4. 1905.) 


THE bulky volume by Signor Arias requires argumentative discussion in 
an economic journal rather than here. Although it touches medieval 
Italian history in almost every page the problems are treated from the 
economist’s point of view, and the conclusions are frequently highly 
contentious. The illustrations or proofs of the author’s principles are 
moreover drawn from so wide a field, both of time and space, from 
ancient Palestine to modern Japan, that the student of history less widely 
read than the author treads in terror of the pitfalls of dangerous analogy. 
Comparisons or contrasts between Italian communes and those of 
Flanders or France seem fairly safe arguments, because they are more or 
less in part materie, but difficulties arise when Italian ideas and terms 
are transferred even to fourteenth-century England; e.g. in the labour 
ordinances which followed the plague the peasant’s native ‘township’ is 
translated into il territorio della propria cittd, an idea fundamentally 
distinct. 

The author’s aims are to show, first, the foundations of the 
economic constitution of the communal period, then its precise relation 
to the political and social constitution, and finally to discover the power- 
ful, if unrecognised, soul which was the causative principle of both. It is 
hardly too much to say that this soul proves to be the great spirit of 
political economy. The historian’s interest in the first part will be con- 
tinuous, for every chapter is full of facts of great interest for the student 
of Italian communal life. The protective tendencies of young societies 
are well described, the exclusiveness of the corporations of the Arts as 
against foreign goods and foreign labour, or against competition from the 
city or its territory. Within the trade everything hangs on the common 
interests of the masters—the system of apprenticeship, which provided 
relatively cheap labour; the strict control over the journeymen, prohi- 
biting trade unions or labour on their own account, limiting their wages 
and their hours and days of work, providing for a cheap and copious 
supply of food, frequently at municipal cost. A later chapter contains a 
telling comparison between the municipal monopoly of prime necessities, 
such as salt, wine, and corn, and modern municipalism. The aim of the 
latter, states the author, is philanthropic, looking positively to the benefit 
of the lower classes, and therefore pushed by them, whereas the former 
was prompted by the fear that private enterprise might fail to supply at 
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reasonable cost the necessities of life for the labour which was essential 
to the capitalist. Municipal monopoly had in fact much the same aim 
as the English manufacturers’ free trade propaganda in the last 
century. The masters of a trade were protected not only against 
competitors and labourers but against each other, and hence the elaborate 
provisions against selling on credit, against forestalling and cornering, 
on the fixing of prices and quality, on the social functions which fostered 
their common interests. 

Signor Arias is a high authority on monetary science, and attention 
is deserved by his chapter on coinage and banking. He shows the effects 
of gold coinage, the communal exclusivism as applied to the precious 
metals, the reasons for the alteration and depreciation of coinage, the 
wars and treaties resulting from these causes. Stress is laid on the 
predominance of papal finance in medieval banking, and in connexion 
with this the alternation of the several Italian states in providing bankers 
for the curia. The occasion of the collapse of the Bardi and Peruzzi is 
distinguished from the cause—the withdrawal, that is, of too much 
capital from productive industries for risky financial speculation. 
Another noticeable point is the explanation of the absence of national 
bankers in the Netherlands. The reasons for the high rate of interest 
and the means by which bankers made their profits are discussed, and 
here again it is well to read in this connexion a later chapter explaining 
the changes of theory and practice with respect to usury. 

A peculiarity of the Italian civic commune was its wide extent of 
rural territory. Hence an essential feature of the author’s subject is the 
relation of town to country. He treats of the reasons for the fluctuations 
in the value of land, of the strict control by the commune of agricultural 
labour, the low wages of the peasantry, which helped to keep down the 
price of labour in the towns, the tendency of the rural communes to 
welcome strangers and foreign trade, as it was that of the city to exclude 
them. Of particular interest is the extension of bowrgeois capital to the 
contado, capitalist landlords replacing the old country gentry, and 
introducing new forms of contract, especially the mezzadria. The rural 
communes retained indeed their personality and organisation intact, 
because it was for the interest of the city to safeguard the communal 
responsibility. A special historical application of the control of country 
by city is witnessed in the intervention of the latter to regulate labour 
and production during the crisis caused by the epidemics of the fourteenth 
century. 

In the second main division of his work Signor Arias co-ordinates 
under his economic principles the social and political organisation of the 
communal period, its international relations, its religious constitution, 
its civil, commercial, and criminal jurisdiction, even its social thought as 
expressed in the rise of humanism or the religious revival of Savonarola. 
Here his conclusions seem much less convincing. That there is a 
necessary connexion between political and social forms and an economic 
system is, of course, a truism. But it does not follow that the latter is 
the inevitable cause and the former the effects. Take for instance the 
question of the densification of population in urban centres—a subject 
of infinite importance in the period preceding that of the rise of the 
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communes. This was, of course, often due to economic causes, but 
sometimes to necessities of defence or facilities of conquest, or to religious 
sentiment, and then the economic system was the consequence and not 
the cause, the inevitable consequence of densification. We think, there- 
fore, that the author is too hasty in brushing aside, as unimportant for 
his purpose, the recent controversy of Salvemini and Volpi as to the 
immediate origin of the commune, for these and other such theories seem 
to be of the very essence of the subject. 

Signor Arias undertakes to prove that feudalism itself is merely the 
result of agrarian necessities. But it would be equally possible to hold 
that the agrarian system is caused by the organisation of a migratory 
race for purposes of conquest, and the consequent relations of a conquered 
and a conquering race. Though, however, these later chapters are less 
convincing, each contains illustrations and ingenious theories of much 
interest. The book would be pleasanter and clearer if the somewhat 
nebulous philosophical diction had been avoided. If ever it is proved 
that history is a science it is to be hoped that some few historians will 
continue to write in unscientific language. 

A most admirable feature of the volume consists in the separate 
bibliographies which preface many of its chapters ; these are of the highest 
utility to students of the communal period in any of its aspects. A long 
appendix of more than a hundred pages contains documents from the 
archives of Bologna relating to its economic and social condition in the 
fourteenth century. These are followed by a shorter batch illustrating 
the financial system of the curia at Avignon, especially the wages of 
labour, the means of transport, and its payment. An amplification of 
this subject will be found in the Archivio della R. Societa Romana, vol. 
xxvii. fasc. 3-4. One group of documents here relates to the receipts and 
payments of the curia between 1817 and 1368. The results show the 
very large proportion of receipts from the northern nations, especially 
England, while the payments almost exclusively benefit Italy and 
France. A second group gives in some detail the alternation of the chief 
banking houses within the same dates, Astigians and Lucchese replacing 
Florentines after the great failure of the Bardi and Peruzzi, but the 
latter recovering ground with the Alberti. This Italian banking 
monopoly is shown to depend on the prosperity of the high-class 
commerce as compared with the petty industries of France. During the 
Avignon period the mediation of the bankers was peculiarly essential to 
the papacy, owing to the difficulty of organising an independent system 
for the transport of values between Avignon and Italy. This leads to a 
discussion on the different types of exchange to be found within these 
years. The traffic in cloth, contrary to that of the precious metals, was 
mainly in the hands of Avignonese and French. The papacy imported 
cloth almost exclusively from Flanders and Brabant, owing primarily to 
cheaper transport, while articles of consumption were wholly of French 


provenance. It is obvious how greatly Italy must have suffered from 
this loss of trade. E, ARMSTRONG. 
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Willelmi Capellani in Brederode postea Monachi et Procuratoris 
Egmondensis Chronicon. Uitgegeven door Mr. C. PisnackER 
Horpiyx. (Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap 
gevestigd te Utrecht. Derde Serie, No. 20.) (Amsterdam: Miiller. 
1904.) 


Tue Chronicle of William of Egmond has been known to and used by 
Netherlandish historians since its first publication in 1700 by A. 
Matthaeus, but the old editions are not easily accessible and are very imper- 
fect, and even German writers paid little attention to it until Carl Miiller, 
in his Kampf Ludwigs des Baiern mit der rémischen Curie, published 
in 1879, showed its importance as a source for the early portion of the 
reign of Louis of Bavaria. Through Miiller’s use of it the Chronicle has 
found its way into the more recent editions of manuals of historical 
bibliography, but it is still not widely appreciated. Thus A. Molinier, in 
his Sources de l'histoire de France, iii. 204, makes, we notice, four mis- 
takes in the nine lines devoted to this authority. Of these the worst is 
that William of Egmond écrivait aprés 1828 l'histoire de 1294. Reference 
to the present edition shows that the part in question was composed between 
April and September 1822. But Molinier had only the old editions of the 
Chronicle before him, and perhaps accepted the over-estimation of their 
value for which the present editor rebukes Professor Blok. Such slips in 
so careful and recent a writer as Molinier add to the reasons for Mr. C. 
Pijnacker Hordijk undertaking a new edition of the monk of Egmond’s work. 
His labours leave nothing to be desired. He gives us for the first time a 
good text of the single manuscript, now preserved in the town library at 
Hamburg, and has added to it a full introduction, copious notes, and a 
precise and accurate index. In the introduction the editor points out 
the great value of the second portion of the Chronicle, which narrates in 
detail the history of the years 1822 to 13832. The author, previously 
chaplain at Brederode, became a monk of Egmond in the former yoar, 
and having already written the part down to 1321, resumed his pen later 
with all the authority of a copious, inquisitive, and well-informed con- 
temporary. Yet even here William of Egmond makes occasional lapses, 
and in the earlier section, which ranges from 1206 to 1321, his value is 
considerably less, as the editor indicates clearly in his introduction. A 
great deal of even the later and contemporary portion of the pars prima 
is disfigured by strange errors, and the years previous to William’s personal 
memory are shortly told from many well-known sources. Conspicuous 
among William’s means of information is the Chronicle of Martin of 
Troppau, which historians of many countries and periods used so fre- 
quently and indiscriminately. William of Egmond’s employment of 
Martin of Troppau’s notices of popes and emperors is almost as large as 
is that of Trivet and some other English chroniclers. Mr. Pijnacker 
Hordijk carefully indicates what part of William’s narrative comes from 
Martin of Troppau, though it is rather a pity that he does not follow the 
custom of the editors in Monwmenta Germaniae and the Rolls Series of 
marking by the use of smaller type such portions of his text as have no 
original authority. 

A feature of William’s Chronicle, which is not fully brought out in the 
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introduction, is the large amount of space devoted to English history. 
The marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I, to John I, count of - 
Holland and Zealand, began to intensify the connexion between England 
and Holland, already established by economic and political ties. These 
relations became closer after the betrothal of Edward, duke of Aquitaine, 
afterwards Edward III, with Philippa of Hainault-Holland, and the support 
given by the Hollanders to the expedition which resulted in the dethrone- 
ment of EdwardII. The chronicler shows the liveliest interest in English 
affairs and narrates many episodes at considerable length. The first full 
treatment of English history is to be found on pp. 104-5, where the battle 
of Boroughbridge and the fate of Hereford, Elizabeth of Holland’s second 
husband, are described in a highly novel and apparently quite mythical 
fashion. More important is the detailed account of the revolution of 1826 
on pp. 170-180, where the obvious motive of William is to make the best 
of the part played by John of Hainault and the Holland-Hainault ele- 
ment in carrying out that sordid but necessary change. Other references 
to English affairs follow. On pp. 155, 231 and 282 we have matters 
relating to Aquitaine; on p. 207 the abortive Scottish campaign of 
1327 and the later adventures of John of Hainault in England; on 
p. 207 the treaty of Northampton; on p. 255 the projected pilgrimage of 
the dying Robert Bruce; on pp. 219-20 the claim of Edward III to 
France; and on pp. 256-58 the revolution of 1880. It cannot be said 
that what is new in William’s tales about England is always particularly 
true, though his story has its use as an indication of contemporary foreign 
opinion. Almost the last event noticed in the Chronicle is the marriage 
of Eleanor, sister of Edward III, with Count Reginald of Gelderland, on 
pp. 267-8. Some of the editor’s notes on English affairs are not quite 
up to date, as, for example, his statement on p. 257 that Isabella of 
France werd verbannen naar Castle Rising. The reticence and respect 
shown by Edward III to his mother’s good fame are not imitated by 
William of Egmond, who gives a picturesque, but probably unauthentic, 
account of the manner in which the young king discovered Isabella’s 
guilty relations with Mortimer. Even more apocryphal, we fear, is the 
anecdote of the sharp rebuke said to have been administered by the 
young Edward to Hugh le Despenser, on p. 171. Edward II has so 
much to answer for that it is hard he should be charged with seducing 
his niece, the younger Hugh's wife,on p. 177. William has to make 
out a case for approving of the revolution of 1826, and also of the removal 
of Isabella and Mortimer in 1830. In the former period Isabella is all 
that could be desired ; it is only at the time of her fall that her vices are 
recorded against her. T. F. Tovrt. 


The Master of Game. By Epwarp, Second Duke or Yorx. The Oldest 
English Book on Hunting. Edited by W. A. and F. Baruir- 
Grouman. (London: Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. 1904.) 


Tuts is a very handsome volume, a folio; paper, type, illustrations, and 
appropriate doeskin binding all that could be desired. 
Chartae regiae, 
Novi umbilici, lora rubra, membrana 
Derecta plumbo, et pumice omnia aequata. 
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Moreover the editors have bestowed infinite pains upon their work and 
have produced a book which may be read with pleasure, not only by 
sportsmen, but also by all who care for country life and the things of the 
country. 

The Master of Game is a work on hunting and on the ways of beasts 
of the chase and of other animals, both hunting and hunted. It has 
been ascribed by successive writers to Edmund of Langley, the first duke 
of York; but it is in fact the work of his son, Edward, the second duke, 
as the editors show from entries in the early copy transcribed by John 
Shirley in the middle of the fifteenth century,' which tells us that the 
‘Maystre of the Game’ was ‘contreved and made by my lord of Yorke 
that dyed at Achincourt the day of the batayle.’ It almost detracts from 
the enjoyment of the book to think that we owe it to the traitor Rutland 
and Aumerle of Richard II’s reign, the traitor, too, of Henry IV’s reign, 
who succeeded his father as duke of York in 1402, and, felix opportwni- 
tate mortis, closed his inglorious career on the field of Agincourt in 1415. 
He held the office of master of game to Henry IV in 1406: hence the 
title given to his work, which he dedicated to Henry, prince of Wales. 
The period of its compilation, therefore, lies between 1406 and 1413. 
But, after all, the work has no great claim to originality. It is mainly 
a translation of part of the ‘Livre de Chasse’ of the great medieval 
Nimrod, Gaston Phoebus, count of Foix, a work which was commenced 
in the year 1387, and which Mr. Baillie-Grohman signalises as ‘ indu- 
bitably the most famous hunting book of all times.’ Of the thirty-six 
chapters of the duke of York’s book only five are original. The manu- 
script chosen to supply the text here printed is the Cottonian MS., Ves- 
pasian, B. xii., of the early fifteenth century ; and all the passages which 
are the duke’s own composition are printed in italics. 

If the editors had confined themselves to printing The Master of Game, 
their book would have been of modest dimensions, but they have employed 
it only as a nucleus of material for a fairly complete history of venery in 
England in the middle ages. The text is accompanied with a modernised 
transcription, and with chapters on the authorship of the work, on Gaston 
de Foix and his book, on English hunting in the middle ages ; with a very 
full appendix in illustration of the subject; with a particularly interest- 
ing bibliography of works on hunting down to the close of the sixteenth 
century; and with a glossary and index: and the whole is introduced to 
the reader by a sympathetic ‘ foreword’ of President Roosevelt. But this 
is not all. As The Master of Game owes so much to the work of the 
count of Foix, and on the assumption that sport of the fifteenth century 
was conducted very much on the same lines in England as in France, and 
that French illustrations may therefore serve also for an English work, 
the editors have adorned their volume with a series of reproductions of 
miniatures from a handsome manuscript (no. 616) of the ‘Livre de 
Chasse’ in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. The manuscript has an 
interesting history. M. Delisle in his Inventaire remarks on its simil- 
arity in style of production to many of the manuscripts of the famous 
collector Jean, duc de Berry, son of Charles V of France, and it 
may very well have been executed for that prince at the beginning 


1 British Museum, Add. MS. 16165. 
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of the fifteenth century, not so very long after the publication of the work. 
Later it passed into the possession of the family of Poitiers, counts 
of Valentinois, possibly, as the editors suggest, by the marriage of Aymer 
de Poitiers with Marie, natural daughter of Louis XI. After many vicis- 
situdes it became national property in the Revolution of 1848. Out of 
the eighty-seven miniatures contained in the manuscript five-and-forty 
are reproduced in the present volume. But it is to be regretted that the 
editors have assigned the manuscript to too late a period, placing it in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, in spite of the opinion of so indubitable 
an authority as M. Delisle, who rightly dates it at the beginning of 
the century. The miniatures are executed with spirit, and more than 
usual care has been bestowed upon the animal drawing, in order to 
secure faithful representations of the different creatures pourtrayed. But 
while the execution may be pronounced good the art is not of a very 
high order. The ascription of the paintings, by one authority quoted by 
the editors, to the hand of the famous French artist Jean Foucquet, who 
was probably not even born when the manuscript was executed, is an 
instance of the wild ideas that are sometimes entertained about medieval 
art. The manuscript is indeed a very handsome illuminated book, but it 
does not pretend to be anything more. 

We must leave the reader to peruse for himself Mr. Grohman’s 
observations on English hunting in the middle ages, merely noting our 
gratification that, at least before Tudor days, ‘it was the pleasure of 
tracking the beast to its haunts, of seeing hounds picking out the scent, 
of helping them with voice and horn, of encouraging them to follow 
staunchly the tracks of one and the same beast, in spite of all its wiles 
and ruses, which was the chief enjoyment, not the slaying of the hunted 
animal.’ This view is well borne out by the authors of old hunting books, 
who wrote in a properly loyal spirit and with sound sportsmanlike 
instincts. To the ‘Master of Game,’ as to Gaston Phoebus before him, 
and to others before Gaston, the hunter’s life was one of the happiest. 
When he ‘ryseth in the mornyng he sawe (sic) a swete and fayre morow, 
and the clere wedir and bryght, and hereth the songe of the small fowles, 
the which syngen swetely with grete melodye and ful of love. And whan 
the sonne is arise he shall see the fressh dewe uppon the smale twygges 
and grasse, and the sunne which by his vertu shall make hem sheyne ; 
and that is grete lykeng and joye to the hunters hert.’ And his whole 
day is so fully occupied that he has no time to pay attention to the seven 
deadly sins, ‘ wherfore he must go to paradys.’ 

With this comfortable assurance the master proceeds to business, and 
in the first eleven chapters he tells us of the hare (‘ a good lityl beest ’), 
the hart, the buck, the roe, the wild-boar, the wolf, the fox (‘faire for the 
good crie of the houndis that folowen hym so nye and with so good a 
will . . . . for he stinketh evermore’), the badger, the wild cat (‘if any 
beest hath the develis streynt in hym, without doute it is the catt’), and 
the otter, and of their natures. His formula of introduction of each of 
them is that it is ‘a common beast enough, and therefore I need not tell 
of his making, for there are few men who have not seen some of them,’ 
save only that, in the case of the wolf, he uses the phrase ‘few men 
beyond the sea,’ an indication that the creature had become rare in 
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England in the fifteenth century. Then from the hunted animals he 
turns con amore to their pursuers, the hounds of various kinds. In all 
the old hunting books the love of the huntsman for his dogs is con- 
spicuous. ‘A hound,’ says the Master, ‘is true to his lord and his master, 
and of good love and true. A hound is of great understanding and of 
great knowledge; a hound hath great strength and great goodness ; a 
hound is a wise beast and a kind.’ One writer of an English hunting 
book of the sixteenth century goes so far as to assert that ‘ he cannot be 
a gentleman whyche loveth not a dogge.’ We are rather inclined to- 
agree with him. First we are told of the running hounds—the chiens 
courants—that is, all such dogs as hunted by scent in packs. But, as- 
Mr. Grohman warns us, seeing that The Master of Game is only a render- 
ing of Gaston’s book, and that the hounds described are therefore French 
dogs, there is little here to help us to trace the ancestry of the modern 
English hound. Still the running hounds represented in the accom- 
panying miniatures bear some resemblance to the breed of our own time. 
Various are the kinds of running hounds, but we pass on to the grey- 
hound, an important animal in the chase in the middle ages. In the 
miniatures we see him hunting the roebuck, the hart, and the hare, in 
company with running hounds. Under this head Mr. Grohman would 
include the Irish wolf-hound and the Scotch deer-hound, as well as the 
smooth-coated greyhound of Italian breed. The latter, as represented in 
the miniatures, seems to have had all the characteristics which he possesses 
to-day. The greyhound ‘shuld be curtaise and nought too felle (fierce), 
wel folowyng his maistere and doyng whatevere he hym commaundeth ; 
he shuld be good and kyndly and clene, glad and joyful and playeng, wel 
willyng and goodly to all maner folkes.’ The alaunt, the French alan, 
was a big dog of Spanish breed (we doubt the derivation of his name 
from the ancient Alani), which seems to have somewhat resembled the 
modern English mastiff, and to have had the tenacity characteristic of 
our bulldog. He was nota favourite with Gaston Phoebus. ‘ They that 
be gentle should be made and shaped as a greyhound, even of all things 
save of the head, the which should be great and short;’ but ‘in all 
manner of ways alauntes are treacherous and evil understanding, and 
more foolish and more hair-brained than any other kind of hound.’ Nor 
are spaniels much in favour. They are fussy, fighters, and great barkers, 
and bad dogs to lead a-hunting with running hounds; ‘ they have many 
bad qualities, like the country that they come from.’ Lastly, the French 
mastiffs, which ‘byn of cherlish nature and of foule shape,’ as repre- 
sented in. the miniatures, are dogs with pointed muzzles, and are quite 
different from our modern dog which goes by that name. 

In the concluding section of The Master of Game, which treats 
specially of the art of venery, we find certain chapters which are the 
duke of York’s own composition, and which may therefore be accepted 
as the outcome of his own personal knowledge of the art. Full par- 
ticulars are given ‘how the ordinance should be made for the hart- 
hunting by strength ’—that is, hunting by hounds, or by strength of 
hounds, a literal rendering of the French a force de chiens—and ‘ how the 
hart should be harboured ’—that is, marked down in his lair by the limer, 
or track hound—‘ when the king or my lord the prince or any of their blood 
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will hunt ;’ ‘how the hart should be moved with the limer and run to and 
slain with strength ;’ and, above all, ‘ how an hunter should seek and find 
the hare with running hounds and slay her with strength :’ the favourite 
chase, for ‘the hare is king of all venery; for all blowing and the fair 
terms of hunting cometh of the seeking and the finding of the hare.’ 
This predilection for the hare seems even to have had its influence on the 
artist of the miniatures, for the most pleasing of all his pictures is that 
which depicts this little creature undisturbed in the woods. Lastly, the 
master describes ‘the ordinance and the manner of hunting when the 
king will hunt in forests or in parks for the hart, with bows and grey- 
hounds and stable (stations) ’—in other words, the arrangements for a royal 
deer-drive. 

The bibliography of medieval literature relating to the chase (exclud- 
ing works on hawking) takes us back to the earliest extant treatises. The 
first is the Chasse dw Cerf, the oldest in the French language, in form of 
a didactic poem of the thirteenth century. The oldest treatise of English 
origin is the short Art de Vénerie, written in French by William Twici, 
or Twety or Twyt, huntsman of Edward II, in or before the year 1828. 
But these two works are of minor importance in comparison with the 
Livre du Roy Modus, written in French in the fourteenth century, a work 
cast in a moralising and didactic shape, in which the master instructs his 
apprentices, and which contributed towards succeeding works, including 
that of Gaston Phoebus, and consequently The Master of Game. The 
next work of importance has a personal interest. This is the Roman des 
Oiseaux, ou Roman des Déduits, an allegorical composition in French verse 
by Gace dela Buigne. The writer was chaplain to John II of France, and 
shared his master’s captivity in England after the battle of Poitiers. It 
was while the king was confined at Hertford (not Hereford), in 1359, that 
Gace was commanded to compose the treatise for the instruction of the 
young prince Philip, duke of Burgundy; but before this could be 
accomplished the chaplain was sent back to France on the reduction of 
King John’s household, and his work was not finished until 1873. In 
plain words, Gace was a hunting parson, who, like many of his cloth with 
similar tastes, felt the necessity of excusing his sporting predilections 
and of demonstrating the value of hunting in inducing a virtuous life. 
As a churchman he declares that no alleluia sung in chapel may compare 
with the music of hounds giving tongue. But, while a parson may hunt, 
a lady should not do so. She may go a-hawking with propriety, but 

Or il est voir que une grant dame, 
Qui veult garder sa bonne fame, 

Ne ferroit pas des esperons 

Par hayes, par boys, et par buissons, 
Ne s’en yroit pas volentiers 

Tuer cerfz, ne loups, ne sangliers. 


A later writer, Jacques de Brézé, seneschal of Normandy and author 
of a Livre de la Chasse, did not hold these ungallant views. His work is 
dedicated to Anne de Beaujeu, daughter of Louis XI, 
la belle rose fleurye, 
Le seul reffuge et la maistresse 
Du beau mestier de vennerye. 
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We have only space remaining to note that the famous Boke of St. 
Albans of 1486, the Boke of Huntyng of Dame Juliana Barnes, or 
Berners, has affinities with the earlier hunting books that have been 
described in Mr. Grohman’s bibliography. 

That there should be a few blemishes, misprints, and typographical 
faults in a book of this nature is inevitable. The only lapse which is 
surprising is the anachronism of which the editors are guilty when they 
speak of wild boars committing depredations in the potato patches of the 
peasants of the fifteenth century, and describe one of the figures in 
a miniature as holding a sack containing potatoes. 

E. Maunpe THompson. 


Les Etats Généraux des Duchés de Lorraine et de Bar jusqu’d la Majorité 
de Charles III (1559). Par Emme Duvernoy. (Paris: Picard. 
1904.) 


Dr. Emite Duvernoy, archivist of the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
gives us in this solid volume the first account of the local estates of 
Lorraine and Bar that corresponds to the needs of modern scholarship. 
It is hardly to be wondered that this aspect of the constitutional history 
of Lorraine should not have hitherto excited great attention. The his- 
tory of the estates begins late and ends early. The first recorded occa- 
sion on which the three estates are mentioned as meeting is in 1435, 
and it is not quite certain that even then all the three orders were 
methodically summoned. But the contest between the houses of Anjou 
and Vaudémont, the non-residence and weakness of the victorious 
Angevins, and the remarkable authority possessed by the ancient aris- 
tocracy in the government of the duchy all contrived to bring the new 
institution to early maturity. From the days of René I and his sons 
to the close of the minority of Charles III, in 1559, the estates played a 
constant, active, and important part in the affairs of Lorraine. From 
Charles III’s assuming the government began an autocratic reaction 
which ended with the termination of assemblies of the estates in 1629, 
just before the long occupation of the duchy by Louis XIII. M. Duvernoy 
stops his story at the former date, because the abundance of documents 
during the period of decadence invites a more elaborate treatment than 
was possible in earlier times, and because, therefore, the complete history 
would have outrun the limits of a single volume. 

Unluckily the materials for describing the composition, procedure, 
and functions of the estates of Lorraine and Bar are very fragmentary, 
and all M. Duvernoy’s ingenuity cannot avail to give us a complete and 
satisfying picture. There seems uncertainty still as to who constituted 
the estates, though their generally aristocratic character is clearly 
brought out. For the early period M. Duvernoy is perhaps more 
instructive on the general features of the constitutional history of the 
two duchies, and on the political history of the dukes from René I to 
Charles III, than on the precise subject of his investigations. His first 
book, on the origins of the estates, puts into clear light some of the 
peculiarities of Lotharingian institutions, notably the immense authority 
of the close nobility of the corps de l’ancienne chevalerie and their ex- 
clusive possession of judicial power through their monopoly of place in 
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the assizes of the three bailliages that constituted theduchy. Even when 
in the second book M. Duvernoy tells us the history of the estates from 
1487 to 1559 he is largely concerned with the history of the dukes. Yet 
because of the broad line taken up by the author his book may be 
recommended as giving a sufficient account for most historical students 
of the characteristic features of the general history of Lorraine during 
two important centuries. It is only in the third and last book, on the 
organisation and attributes of the states, that M. Duvernoy solely limits 
himself to his theme, and here, considering the difficulties imposed 
on him by his material, he has managed to present us with a clear and 
consistent picture. He adds as piéces justificatives the chief important 
texts that illustrate the composition and functions of these assemblies. 
Altogether he has done his work in a thoroughly competent and 
interesting fashion. It is a pity he did not add an index. 
T. F. Tour. 


Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By Gzorce Unwin. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1904.) 


Apotoey is due to Mr. Unwin and to the readers of the Review for the 
unavoidable delay in reviewing a book which, whether we accept all its 
conclusions or not, is a valuable and stimulating contribution to English 
economic history. The main purpose—‘to do something to bridge over 
the chasm in industrial history between medieval England and the 
England of the eighteenth century ’—has been achieved. We are in 
possession of many additional facts, though scarcely of such as would 
justify the acceptance, at present, of the pedigree in which Mr. Unwin 
seeks to summarise his generalisation as to the links which can be traced 
between the early guild and the modern trade union. The theory sug- 
gested is attractive, and we can only hope that further examination will 
prove it to be correct. Briefly stated the argument is as follows. The 
early craft guilds, whether by amalgamation of kindred crafts, by differen- 
tiation of classes within the craft, or by absorption of crafts by trading 
organisations, were gradually adapted and remodelled to meet the require- 
ments of increasingly complex economic conditions. Changes in external 
relations and in internal structure took place: the economic independence 
of the craftsman gave way before the widening of the market and the 
increasing use of capital, and a class of small masters, dependent upon the 
trading interest for the sale of goods, was formed. Government passed 
into the hands of the trading element, and the conflict between the 
trading and the industrial interest, between the large and the small 
masters, began. Meanwhile the difficulty of attaining to mastership had 
led to the rise of a permanent class of journeymen, who sought to better 
their conditions by combination in separate organisations. This movement 
is shown, in the case of many London companies, to lead to the rise of a 
new class (yeomanry) below the livery, in possession of certain powers, 
but subject to the control of the company. The increasing difficulties 
between the merchant employers and the small masters led the latter to 
combine with the journeymen, at first in their yeomanry associations 
within the companies, and then in Stuart times in attempts to secure 
separate incorporation. These new incorporations of small masters and 
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journeymen soon fell under the control of larger manufacturers. Their 
cause was to a great extent lost by the outbreak of the Civil War, but they 
left, it is urged, traditions of organisation among the journeymen which 
resulted in those continuous associations of wage-earners known as trade 
unions. Thus the link between the guild and the trade union is supplied. 
In working towards this conclusion many new ideas and many new facts 
are presented, many illustrations of parallel development during the 
earlier phases in French and German industrial history are cited, and 
the records of certain London companies have yielded a rich reward to 
the investigator. Many topics of interest which, from lack of space, 
cannot be indicated in a review will stimulate the student who has the 
patience to grapple with the book. It is hard to digest, but well repays 
the labour. 

Throughout we feel that further work is necessary in sifting the 
records of a larger number of companies, and in strengthening the argu- 
ment by the discovery of evidence of continuity or of direct connexion 
between the seventeenth and the nineteenth century associations. Only 
in one case—that of the felt-makers’ company and the hatters’ union— 
does the writer assume continuous existence, and even in this case there 
is no actual proof, but an inference from isolated facts. Mr. Unwin 
shows that the more prosperous small masters appear in later times to 
have become representative of the larger manufacturers (p. 127). They 
became industrial capitalists and organisers of manufacture, i.e. members 
of that class which it was the raison d’étre of the trade union to oppose. 
If the organisations were thus transformed—and this, we are told, was 
largely the case by the period of the Civil War (p. 204)—so that they ‘settled 
down into the conservative grooves of a recognised livery company’ 
(p. 127), are they likely to have handed on much ofa tradition to the journey- 
men of the eighteenth century ? The movement of the small masters and 
journeymen to secure independent organisations, and their life in such 
associations, must be traced in many industries before we can be sure that 
they were, as a body, so far successful, even for a short time, as to be able 
to create a tradition. The rapid control acquired by the capitalists over 
the associations described by Mr. Unwin would lead one to infer that the 
journeymen, at any rate, did not enjoy the benefits of incorporation for 
any appreciable length of time. It may, in the meantime, be wise to hold 
that the case for this new connexion between the guild and the trade 
union is not proven. But the connexion needed to establish scientific 
proof may yet be found, and many of the questions raised in this 
interesting essay will then find their answer. 

It has been said that Mr. Unwin’s researches tend to that rehabilita- 
tion of Charles I which some recent writers favour: we wonder whether 
he himself would indorse that view without reserve. From the evidence 
before us it is difficult to believe that the promotion of working-class 
interests was at any time a primary consideration with the king. It is, 
indeed, suggested that the crown was supporting the struggling outsider 
against the power of existing vested interests (p. 142), but Mr. Unwin 
admits that the motives were not entirely disinterested (pp. 142, 204). The 
privy council did indeed continue, during the period of unparliamentary 
rule, that paternal supervision over industrial affairs with which we are 
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familiar from the days of Elizabeth. But the sincere desire of the king 
or of his ministers to promote the interests of the working classes (p. 148) 
is less obvious when we examine the monopolies granted to various indus- 
trial corporations or to the capitalists who represented their interests. In 
the case of the beaver-makers, incorporated in 1639 as a body distinct 
from the felt-makers, it was found that not only felt-makers but the 
majority of beaver-makers suffered from the change (p. 146). Again, 
Charles in 1688 sanctioned the enlargement of the powers of the beaver- 
makers’company. A year later the government received a petition from a 
great number of weavers, stating that they connected their distress with 
the payment due to the crown for certain privileges. The leather-workers 
agitated during many years for separate incorporation; they attained it 
by the use of court influence in 1638 under the name of the glovers’ 
company. Charles was in sore need of funds by 1688. The accounts 
of these and other similar transactions at this time lead to the conclusion 
that exploitation of the working classes for fiscal reasons rather than any 
promotion of their interests was the main motive of the king’saction. The 
monopolist was more useful than the small master and the journeyman. 
Their associations tended to fall under the control of the capitalist, so that 
by the outbreak of the war the cause of the organised small master was 
to a great extent lost (p. 204). Such success as he had was short-lived 
and owed little to royal favour. Not without significance for our point 
is the fact that Charles I, to conciliate public opinion, in 1689 revoked 
certain monopolies, including eight London corporations. The ‘ rehabili- 
tators ’ of the king will, after all, find little support in these pages. 

Any review would be incomplete without some mention of Mr. Unwin’s 
views as to the effect of mercantilism in building up the industrial greatness 
of England. He holds that ‘absolutism is essential to the full develop- 
ment of mercantilism ;’ that in England it became a force in practical 
affairs as this political ideal seemed to approach fulfilment, and that with 
the overthrow of that ideal it lost its golden opportunity (p. 172), While 
we agree with Mr. Unwin that the early Stuarts attempted to restrict 
the new-born energies within a regenerative and protective framework, 
constructed on mercantilist principles, we marvel at the temerity with 
which, in the absence of proof, and, as we think, in face of overwhelming 
evidence on the other side, he ascribes to that same period ‘ the rejection of 
the essential features of this policy by parliament on behalf of the nation’ 
(p. 14). Assertion rather than evidence is offered in support of a theory 
which limits the influence of mercantilism to the early Stuart period. It 
ignores the beginnings of mercantilism under the Lancastrians and 
Tudors, and the culmination of that policy in the stringent restrictions 
of eighteenth-century whigs. Freedom of internal intercourse and the 
comparative absence of mercantile restrictions are said to account for 
the building up of the productive powers of the country. But it is hard 
to believe that the theory as now presented will find general acceptance 
in face of the abundant evidence as to the maintenance of the funda- 
mentals of mercantilism, both in the statute book and in practical life, 
until the days of Adam Smith. 

In conclusion we hope that this volume will fall into the hands of 
members of many livery and other companies, and that they may be as 
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enlightened as the Cloth-workers, the Felt-makers, and the Haberdashers, 
and intrust their records to the inspection of so skilled an investigator. 
Then, and probably not before, we shall get that complete account of 
industrial organisation during the Tudor and Stuart periods, which this 
essay has shown Mr. Unwin to be so well qualified to undertake. 


Excten A. McArtuour. 


Kaiser Maximilian I. als Kandidat fiir den péipstlichen Stuhl, 1511. 
Von Dr. Atoys Scuutte. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1906.) 


In this monograph Dr. Schulte undertakes to prove that Maximilian’s 
candidature for the papacy was seriously intended. The essential 
documents are two, viz. the emperor’s letter to Paul von Liechtenstein 
of 16 September 1511, ordering him, in view of Julius II’s expected death, 
to raise a loan of 300,000 ducats with the Fuggers for the expenses of the 
election, and secondly the well-known letter to his daughter Margaret, 
dated 18 September. The former clearly implies that the offices of 
emperor and pope would be united in Maximilian’s person; the latter 
states that Ferdinand of Aragon would support Maximilian’s election as 
coadjutor and successor to Julius II on condition of his resigning the 
empire in favour of their common grandson Charles. Dr. Schulte 
explains this very vital change of policy by the hypothesis of a despatch 
from Ferdinand received within these two days. This implies that a 
letter was written to Ferdinand and an answer received between one of 
1 September and the letter to Margaret of 18 September. As Ferdinand 
was at Burgos and Maximilian at Innsbruck, Dr. Schulte shows that this 
was possible, though it was quick travelling. The letter to Margaret has 
frequently been treated as a joke, but apart from Maximilian’s character- 
istically humorous suggestion that after his decease she would have to 
worship her father as a saint, which would be glorious for him, it is a 
serious business document, and Margaret’s undated letter, which Dr. 
Schulte reasonably treats as her reply, takes it as such. The letter to 
Liechtenstein is open to some suspicion, because the original does not 
exist, and Goldast is the first authority. Dr. Schulte, however, proves, 
we think, beyond all question, by ample corroborative evidence, the 
authenticity of the document, and this is the most striking portion of his 
monograph. He has searched in vain for any reply of Liechtenstein and 
for any notification of Jacob Fugger’s reception of the proposal for a loan. 
The motive of Ferdinand was undoubtedly to detach Maximilian from 
France by means of a visionary friendly arrangement with the pope. 
This is admirably illustrated by a quotation from the well-informed 
Zurita. But after 18 September Maximilian approached Louis XII with 
a view to his support also. The negotiation is at present obscure, but it 
would seem that Louis XII’s aim was to detach Maximilian from the 
papal alliance, and to encourage him in an attack on Rome with a view 
to being elected anti-pope. Since the beginning of'1512 the project died 
away, partly owing to Julius II’s vitality and partly to the widening 
breach between France and Spain. The revival of gossip as to 
Maximilian’s intentions upon the death of Julius II would appear to be 
merely an afterglow. Dr. Schulte is at pains to calculate accurately 
Maximilian’s prospects at a conclave. With the support of Spain and 
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France and above all 800,000 Fugger ducats he thinks that he might have 
secured nearly, though not quite, the necessary two thirds. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether at any moment after 18 September the same 
candidate could have commanded the influence of both France and Spain. 
We should agree in thinking that Maximilian’s aims were neither senti- 
mental nor ideal, but were directed to controlling the territorial possessions 
of the papacy and its almost unlimited possibilities of patronage and 
finance. Dr. Schulte’s general position seems unassailable, but he feels 
himself that it would be the stronger for further documentary fortification. 
He lays most stress on a possible treasure-trove of Liechtenstein papers. 
but to our mind evidence as to the despatch of Ferdinand presumably 
received between 16 and 18 September would be the most conclusive. 
E. ARMSTRONG. 


Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers relating to the Nego- 
tiations between England and Spain preserved in the Archives at 
Simancas, Vienna, Brussels, and elsewhere. Vol. VIII. 1545-6. 
Edited by Martin A. 8. Hume. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
1904.) 


AttHouGH the title gives 1546 as the limit of this volume it really 
extends from 1 January 1545 to the end of Henry VIII’s reign, 
27 January 1546-7, and there are also fifty pages of ‘ Addenda,’ con- 
taining documents, ranging from 1530 to 1544, which were accidentally 
omitted in the earlier volumes of the Calendar. The ‘ Addenda’ contain 
a few interesting points. On p. 567 there is an opinion on the divorce, in 
which it is held that the pope’s dispensation was valid, because the pope’s 
judgments were ‘divine and not ruled by earthly law.’ On p. 595 
Cifuentes reports from Rome that Clement VII was inclined to claim the 
right ‘ to confiscate and dispose of’ the kingdom of England as a papal 
fief, ‘the princess Mary being incapacitated from succeeding by reason of 
the heresy of her father.’ Charles V of course wanted Henry to be 
deposed in favour of the princess. Nevertheless we learn on p. 608 that 
within a few weeks of Catherine’s death the emperor had suggested a 
marriage between his sister-in-law, the infanta of Portugal, and Henry. 
‘Truly Charles was not thin-skinned when political interests were in 
question. Nor, again, was Paul III; on p. 606 a papal envoy writes that 
the pope, ‘ having been informed of the various acts of injustice done 
to the king by Clement VII and his advisers, has expressed his readiness 
to arrange in a satisfactory manner all the differences that exist between 
Rome and England.’ 

The bulk of the volume is concerned with the small beer of diplomacy, 
with wearisome efforts on the English side to induce Charles to renew 
the contest with France, and on the part of the imperialists to entrap 
Henry into a formal admission that the peace of Crépy was made with 
his consent, and was therefore valid; and with disputes arising out of 
commercial jealousies and piratical enterprises on both sides. For this 
sort of business the experienced Chapuys was not indispensable ; his 
petition for release from his arduous task was granted and his place was 
taken by the Fleming Francois van der Delft. But there is a great deal 
of incidental information of value relating to such topics as the council of 
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Trent, the war of the Schmalkaldic league, the domestic situation in 
England, and the relations between England, Scotland, and France. 
With regard to the last point, we find it stated that Henry was offering 
Francis I not only Boulogne, but Calais and the other English posses- 
sions in France on condition that the French king would support the 
marriage between Prince Edward and Mary, queen of Scots. It is clear 
that Henry was bent on that marriage, and was determined to employ 
force if other means failed; so that in this, as in other respects, the 
policy of the Protectorate was largely a continuation of Henry's. This 
fact comes out even with regard to religious policy, and it has not been 
possible before the publication of this volume to show to what an extent 
the events of Edward VI’s reign had been foreshadowed during the 
closing months of Henry VIII's. 

The issue depended upon the struggle between the catholics in 
Henry’s council, Gardiner, Wriothesley, St. John, Paget (one notes the 
insignificant part played by the Howards long before their fall in this 
volume), and the protestants Hertford and Lisle. The influence of these 
two had for some time been in the ascendant, and on p. 556 we have 
Chapuys saying that when he was last in England, apparently in 1545, 
Gardiner ‘ would have been sent to the Tower, by the orders of the earl 
and the admiral (Lisle), if the duke of Norfolk had not interceded.’ 
(This affords confirmation of Foxe’s story about Gardiner, which 8. R. 
Maitland so vigorously attacked.) But in the summer of 1546 Hertford 
and Lisle were in France on business connected with the peace of that 
year, and the catholics in their absence made a determined attack on the 
protestants, the burning of Anne Askew and the recantation of Shaxton 
and Crome being the most familiar items in the campaign. The impe- 
rialists were gratified by this rigour, for they assumed the protestants to 
be anti-imperialist in their views of England’s foreign policy. But in the 
early autumn Van der Delft notes that since Hertford’s and Lisle’s return 
the persecutions had ceased, and that ‘ some strange acts and constitutions’ 
would probably be passed in the ensuing parliament. The bishops, wrote 
Chapuys, would probably be divested of their property and authority ; 
Hertford and Lisle would have the management of affairs, ‘ because, 
apart from the king’s affection for them, there are no other nobles of a 
fit age and ability for the task.’ The catholic councillors, who had pre- 
viously requested Van der Delft to urge the emperor to make representa- 
tions to Henry with regard to the spread of heresy in England, were 
‘now of a different aspect and much inclined to please and entertain the 
earl and the admiral.’ Paget, we know, made his peace with Hertford ; 
St. John had no backbone; and Wriothesley took an active part against 
the Howards when, stung by this bowleversement of their hopes, they 
resorted to wild words and possibly worse. With regard to Surrey, Van der 
Delft writes that there was not one of his countrymen who did not regard 
him as suspect; but that feeling against his father, Norfolk, was less 
severe. Incidentally, too, there issome corroboration of Cranmer’s state- 
ment that in September 1546 a project was suggested for the abolition 
of the papal jurisdiction in France ;' for an imperialist in Paris writes 
(p. 502), ‘ There are still a great number of protestants at court who are 
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favoured as if they were brothers. Even Madame d’Etampes .. . calls 
them her brother evangelists . . . and greatly inclines to the Lutheran 
discipline.’ 

It is not easy to discover what brought Henry VIII into this state of 
mind. Apparently it was the conviction that Charles V and the pope 
had bound themselves by treaty to an attack upon him as soon as the 
Schmalkaldic league was crushed; and a treaty to this effect had been 
shown Henry by the envoys of the league who came to request his as- 
sistance. Van der Delft repudiated it, but records that Paget did not 
believe him. Henry felt that if his maintenance of catholicism minus 
the pope was not to secure him Charles V’s protection against a catholic 
crusade he might as well give it up; and, moreover, there is Van der 
Delft’s assertion (p. 534) that ‘as regards the diversity of religion the 
people at large are to a great extent on their (i.e. Hertford and Lisle’s) 
side, the majority being of these perverse sects and in favour of getting rid 
of the bishops.’ Henry VIII was purely a politique, or rather a master- 
ful demagogue, who would have followed in any direction the mass of his 
people wanted to go, knocking down all who stood in his way. 

The editing of this volume marks an improvement upon those pro- 
duced by the failing powers of Don Pascual de Gayangos; but its 
accuracy would gain by the suppression of Mr. Hume’s footnotes. On 
p. 16, for instance, we have a note to elucidate an argument between 
Henry VIII and Chapuys as to whether Charles V owed his success to 
Henry’s alliance. Chapuys adduced ‘M. Lautrec’s defeat’ to prove 
that Charles could be successful even when Henry was his enemy. 
‘That is to say,’ comments Mr. Hume, ‘ the campaign of Lombardy in 
1521, when the Milanese was lost to France.’ But Henry was not then 
Charles’s enemy. There were only six months in Henry’s reign during 
which he was at war with Charles, viz. in 1528, and Chapuys refers 
to Lautrec’s failure before Naples in that year. Again (p. 184), there 
is mention of Henry’s surrender of Tournay to Francis I. ‘ This,’ says 
Mr. Hume, ‘ was in the peace treaty between Francis and Henry, when 
the latter, in 1526,’ &c. On the contrary it was at the treaty of London 
in 1518 that Tournay was given back to France. On p. 565 there is a 
reference to ‘Pole of the order of St. Dominic.’ Mr. Hume of course 
assumes this to be Reginald, but the cardinal was never a Dominican, 
and was not at this time, like the Pole referred to, in Italy ; there is a 
similar confusion in Mr. Hume’s interpolation of ‘ Pole’ on p. 605 after 
the ‘ Lord Giles,’ said to have been beheaded as a rebel in 1537; the 
‘Lord Giles’ is probably Husey’s son. Charles V’s entry into Rome in 
1535 (p. 600) was not merely ‘for the first time during the pontificate of 
the Farnese Paul III,’ but the first occasion on which an emperor had 
entered Rome for generations. The flewr de lys mentioned on p. 562 
was not ‘ perhaps some pledge or token,’ but the most famous of the 
jewels of the French crown. On p. 103 Mr. Hume seems to be unaware 
of the battle of Ancrum Moor; at any rate his comment on the news of 
it is, ‘These reports of great defeats of the English upon the Scottish 
border were doubtless distorted and exaggerated echoes of the unsuccess- 
ful movements of Lennox, &c.’ But his most curious statement is in the 
preface (p. viii), where he remarks that Chapuys’s success in ‘ dexterously 
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contriving to prevent an open rupture between Henry and Charles’ was ‘a 
great achievement of diplomacy,’ asif it had been Charles and not Henry 
who had given the offence and was fearing the resentment. Henry, of 
course, was willing enough to escape the effects of his repudiation of 
Catherine and the pope ; the question was whether the emperor could be 
kept from attacking England, and if Mr. Hume had read Chapuys’s 
despatches during that period with care he would have found him 
repeatedly urging the emperor to make war. There was no ‘great 
achievement’ about it at all; and what there was was Henry’s or 
Charles V’s. 


The following corrections may also be noted :— 


Pref. p. xl, Gardiner, Paget . . . Winchester. Delete Winchester (who 
is Gardiner). 

Pref. p. xli, for Frederick read Philip of Hesse. 

P. 91, for Dr. Trigoult read Dr. Tregonwell. 

P. 92, ,, letters of neutrality ,, letters of naturalisation. 

P. 101, ,, Martin Varotten » Martin Van Rossem. 

P. 102, ,, duke of » duke of Brunswick. 

P. 107, ,, Carceres » Caceres. 

P. 180, 1. 22, after him supply than. 

P. 184,‘ monastic vassals,’ elsewhere ‘monastic manors,’ ? monastic plate. 

P. 208, 12 lines from foot, for approved read appeared. 

P. 210, ‘the recess of this diet will commence at the end of this month.’ 
A ‘recess’ was not a holiday but the ‘ statute’ of the diet, ic. the body 
of its acts. 

P. 211, line 1, ‘queen of Poland.’ There is some mistake here, because 
Ferdinand’s daughter Elizabeth, who married Sigismund Augustus, died 
before her husband came to the throne. 

P. 249, 17 lines from foot, after I knew supply not. 

6 9 for Scledanus read Sleidanus, and for Bombach 
read Baumbach. 

P. 286, 5 lines from foot, for council read counsel. 

P. 301, for Rithberg read Wrisberg. 

P. 308, ,, Belzares ,, Welsers (also on p. 387). 

P. 811, delete note, which has already been given on p. 210. 

P, 348, note, for Count Palatine read Elector Palatine. 

P. 486, ,, », Schertel »  Schertlin. 

P. 578, line 8, for Dr. Dryanus ,, Sir Francis Bryan. 





vy 


The index is somewhat defective, little attempt being made to supply 
names where only titles are given in the text; and no indication is 
given whether a document has been printed before. In these, as in so 
many other respects, Dr. Gairdner’s Letters and Papers stands by itself. 
A. F. Potnarp. 


Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart. 
By ANDREW Lane. (Glasgow: MacLehose. 1906.) 


Mr. Lane has reprinted, with some additions, two articles contributed to 
the Scottish Historical Review, in which he discusses the much vexed 
question of the portraiture of Mary Stuart. The title of the book suggests 
the distinctive feature of Mr. Lang’s work as compared with that of 
Sir George Scharf and Mr. Lionel Cust—an identification of the jewels 
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represented in the portraits with those mentioned in extant inventories of 
Mary’s treasures, and a careful search, in Mary’s correspondence and 
lists of her household, for references to portraits and painters. An 
inquiry from this point of view has added considerably to our knowledge 
of the subject, both with regard to portraits and to miniatures. Mr. 
Lang’s most important result is a rehabilitation of the fascinating por- 
trait in the possession of the earl of Leven and Melville. Sir George 
Scharf came definitely to the conclusion that this portrait did not 
represent Mary, and Mr. Cust accepted his decision. Mr. Lang, who, 
on other grounds, is inclined to believe in the portrait, observed that the 
elaborate jewels of the painting correspond substantially, though not 
absolutely, to some jewels which we know that Mary possessed. This 
discovery disposed of the theory that the Leven and Melville portrait is 
a mere fabrication, unworthy of serious notice. Mr. Cust has been so far 
converted by Mr. Lang’s arguments that he admits that the portrait is 
the work of an expert artist and an undoubted likeness of Mary Stuart ; 
but he is confident that it cannot be contemporary, and suggests that it 
‘may be either a copy from an older portrait or a later portrait made 
up in the seventeenth century under the direction of some person who 
knew by personal association or by tradition the special jewels in which 
Mary Stuart arrayed herself in the heyday of her beauty and prosperity.’ 
We are not competent to discuss the possibility of the portrait’s being 
contemporary, but we have no hesitation in describing Mr. Cust’s second 
suggestion as to the last degree improbable. The manuscript inventories 
of 1566 were practically lost in the seventeenth century, and the memory 
of the details of Mary’s jewels is not likely to have lasted for half a 
century. If Mr. Cust is right in regarding the Leven and Melville 
portrait as not contemporary it is almost certainly an early copy of an 
original. We cannot go so far as Mr. Lang, who says that, if this is 
admitted, ‘ then, at last, we know what the queen was like in her youth 
and her witchery. I ask for no more! I understand Mary Stuart,’ for 
the reproduction of the Leven and Melville portrait does not suggest that 
its author overcame all the difficulties which the artists of the period 
found in depicting the queen of Scots; but on this point one can 
scarcely have an opinion without seeing the original. Mr. Lang’s argu- 
ments, alike with regard to this portrait and some miniatures to which he 
has drawn attention, are more likely to convince the historian than the 
art critic. But there will be more internal differences among the art 
critics than among the historians. Rosert §. Rarr. 


The Journal of John Jourdain, 1608-1617, describing his Experiences in 
Arabia, India, and the Malay Archipelago. Edited by Witt1am 
Foster, B.A. (Cambridge: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1905.) 


In 1608 John Jourdain, son of a merchant of the same name living at 
Lyme Regis, in Dorset, sailed for the Indies in the Fourth Voyage, 
which the then newly founded East India Company sent out under the 
command of ‘ General’ Alexander Sharpeigh. Jourdain travelled far, being 
away from England over nine years, and of his journal a contemporary 
copy exists among the manuscripts of the Sloane collection in the British 
Museum. It is a graphic and characteristic narrative, written by a plain 
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man visiting new places, and the Hakluyt Society may be congratulated 
on its present publication under the competent editorship of Mr. Foster, 
who has added notes requisite for the identification of the places visited 
and prefixed a biographical introduction. Sailing as chief factor in the 
‘ Ascension,’ the ‘ general ’ having hoisted his flag on board this vessel and 
the ‘lieutenant-general’ being in command of the ‘ Union,’ the two 
ships of the Fourth Voyage, after many delays, finally got clear of the 
Channel in the beginning of April, and after calling at the Canaries came 
to anchor at Table Bay by the middle of May. Of the Cape Jourdain 
gives an interesting account, and, as Mr. Foster adds, ‘it will be noticed 
that he, like many other of the old voyagers, was struck by the advan- 
tages it offered for the establishment of a colony. Had the English East 
India Company listened to the advice of its servants on this point the 
history of South Africa might have been very different.’ Sailing from 
the Cape and after many perils by the way, during which the ‘ Union’ 
parted company, never again to rejoin, in January 1609 the ‘ Ascension ’ 
came to anchor at the group of islands now known as the Seychelles, 
but then uninhabited, where the storm-tossed mariners found fresh water, 
fish, fowls, and fruits of every kind in abundance ; further ‘ the tortells 
were good meate, as good as fresh beefe, but after two or three meales 
our men would not eate them, because they did looke soe uglie before 
they weare boyled.’ Jourdain adds that ‘alsoe aboute the rivers there 
are many allagartes,’ to wit, crocodiles, which, though no longer found 
in these islands, were common there before the advent of the colonists. 

At length, after due refreshing and some delay, touching also at 
Socotra, in the beginning of April Aden was reached, and the ‘ Ascension ’ 
was the first English ship to visit this ‘famous and stronge place,’ which 
the Turks had taken possession of some seventy years previously. Of 
Aden Jourdain gives a detailed account, as too of the journey inland 
which he and one of his shipmates were forced to make, for they were sent 
for to pay a visit to the pasha at San‘a. This ride from Aden to San‘a 
and thence back to the coast of Mocha, the first account by an English- 
man that we have of the interior of Yaman, is interesting in many ways, 
and chiefly remarkable as proving how little matters have changed under 
Turkish rule in these lands during the last three hundred years. What 
Jourdain and Glasscocke, his fellow factor, saw and noted is much what 
may be seen to-day. At Hautah, the capital of Lahej, standing in a 
‘plaine and champion countrie,’ Jourdain speaks of the abundance of 
‘cotton woll,’ and throughout the journey his daily halt is at ‘a cohoo 
howse in the desert’ (this standing for Arabic kahwah, coffee), and ‘the 
seeds of this cohoo is a greate merchandize, for it is carried to Grand 
Cairo and all other places of Turkey and to the Indies.’ 

From Mocha, to which port the ‘Ascension’ had come round after 
many troubles and little gain, the ‘ general ’ finally set sail at the end of 
July for Surat, but when some fifteen leagues from the Indian coast the 
‘Ascension’ grounded on the Malacca banks in the Gulf of Cambay, through 
the wrong-headedness of the master, who, in spite of warning, had 
declined to take a pilot. The shipwreck took place in September 1609, 
and of the subsequent adventures of Jourdain, during eight long years, 
space here forbids more than the briefest summary. After landing with 
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his fellows, and all the crew making their way to Surat, Jourdain next 
followed his ‘general,’ who had travelled up to Agra to the court of 
Jahangir, where Sharpeigh found William Hawkins, captain of one of the 
Company’s ships of the Third Voyage, who had been trying for some 
months past to obtain a footing for the English trade in the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. Jourdain saw much that was curious at Agra, but 
the attempt to gain trading rights was a failure, chiefly by reason of the 
counter-scheming of the Portuguese, and further because Hawkins had 
fallen into disgrace with the emperor by giving ‘ some of his greate men ’ 
who ‘were bibbers of wine . . . stronge drinke.’ Jourdain with his 
‘general’ therefore returned to Surat, and there joined Sir Henry 
Middleton, who had meanwhile arrived from home with the ships of the 
Sixth Voyage. Getting on board with much difficulty, on account of the 
Portuguese frigates which beset the coast, Jourdain was able to pilot 
Middleton’s squadron into the famous ‘ Swally Hole,’ which was to be for 
many a year to come the regular anchorage for English fleets trading 
with Surat. For the present, however, nothing could be done in India ; 
the Portuguese were too strongly established to allow the English a chance, 
and Middleton finally decided to despatch the ‘ Darling’ to Amboyna, 
with the object of getting a cargo of spices, that might enable him to 
return to England with some advantage to the Company. As Mr. Foster 
writes, ‘the voyage opened a new and important chapter in Jourdain’s 
life, for it made him the protagonist on the English side in the struggle 
that was commencing between the two chief protestant nations for the 
trade of the spice islands.’ The struggle, as is well known, did not result 
in the victory of Jourdain’s countrymen. After four years of unsuccess- 
ful effort he came home, and then in 1618 again sailed for the east, he 
being ‘ principall agent’ in the fleet commanded by Sir Thomas Dale. 
This voyage only resulted in disaster, and from other contemporary 
sources (for the Jowrnal does not go beyond 1617) Mr. Foster narrates 
how in the end Jourdain lost his life, some said not without treachery, at 
the hands of the Dutch during the fight in the roads of Patani, on the 
east side of the Malay Peninsula, 17 July 1619. G. Le STRANGE. 


Scotland and the Union: a History of Scotland from 1695 to 1747. 
By Wiuuiam Law Marutgson. (Glasgow: MacLehose & Son. 1905.) 


Mr. Maruteson’s book is in some sense a continuation of his Politics 
and Religion in Scotland, a book which has been received with more 
general approbation than any other recent contribution to Scottish seven- 
teenth-century history. He has, we think, made an error of judgment 
in abandoning the wise plan of the earlier essay for one which he de- 
scribes as broader and more comprehensive, but which is less adapted to 
its author’s genius. Mr. Mathieson’s skill lies not so much in narrative 
as in commentary. He does not always tell his story quite clearly, and 
he prefers to depend, as a rule, upon printed books and pamphlets rather 
than to undertake a perhaps fruitless search for manuscript sources. 
But his comments are wise and penetrating, and the flow of his argu- 
ment is undisturbed by the necessity of vindicating the importance of 
some personal discovery. In the book before us these high qualifica- 
tions for the historian’s task are frequently to be found; but they have 
not free play, as in the two preceding volumes. Nor is there any real 
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reason for Mr. Mathieson’s excursions from his own chosen ground ; the 
tortuous narrative of the Union has been told, with some fulness, more 
than once in recent years, and the ten pages which describe the Jacobite 
rising of 1715 or the twenty which are devoted to Prince Charlie give 
no scope for anything beyond text-book writing. The portions of the 
book which have been added to render it ‘a history of Scotland during 
the period extending from the completion of the Revolution settlement to 
the enactments occasioned by the last Jacobite revolt’ are the portions 
with which we could most easily dispense. But these pages represent only 
a comparatively small proportion of Mr. Mathieson’s work. His account 
of the relations between the church and dissent and of the growth of 
moderatism reveal all the insight and wisdom which we have been 
accustomed to associate with his writing. No recent writer, with the 
exception of the late Dr. J. O. Mitchell, of Glasgow, has given evi- 
dence of so minute an acquaintance with the history of eighteenth- 
century sectarianism in Scotland. Mr. Mathieson’s general attitude is 
similar to that of Sir Henry Craik ; both agree in vindicating eighteenth- 
century ‘moderatism’ from the charges which the leaders of the 
eighteenth-century evangelical revival brought so freely against it. Mr. 
Mathieson points out that in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
moderates made a gallant effort to save the church of Scotland from 
private patronage by advocating the claims of the whole body of heritors. 
Had this attempt been successful the nineteenth-century historian would 
have had another and a better tale to tell. Mr. Mathieson is, we think, 
right in insisting upon the essential continuity of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century ecclesiastical history, and on the fact that the re-esta- 
blished Presbyterian church came soon to adopt the attitude of sweet 
reasonableness which had characterised episcopalians like Leighton and 
Patrick and John Forbes. It is necessary to keep in mind that neither 
between 1610 and 1638 nor between 1662 and 1690 did presbytery cease 
to be a living organism in the established church. Episcopacy was 
merely grafted upon the presbyterian system of local government, and, 
except for one memorable Sunday in the summer of 1637, the presby- 
terian worship was undisturbed. This statement is literally true of the 
south of Scotland, and substantially true even of the royalist and 
episcopalian north-east, the separate trend of whose history is not 
always recognised by southern historians. Rosert 8. Rarr. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. IX. Napoleon. 
(Cambridge : University Press. 1906.) 
Tue scheme of The Cambridge Modern History, a general history in 
which each separate subject should be treated by a writer who had made 
a special study of it, was worth trying. Every successive instalment, 
however, gives fresh evidence that in practice thorough success is scarcely 
attainable. To use a homely metaphor, the work tends to fall between 
two stools. Readers already pretty well acquainted with the history 
might welcome a series of detached essays by experts, dealing with 
various aspects of it and showing the grounds for the opinions expressed. 
Nor would anything be lost if all the writers were avowedly of the same 
school of thought, like the contributors to such a collection of essays as 
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Iux Mundi. Expert readers cannot be equally well pleased with 
ex cathedra judgments on matters wherein they know that there is con- 
flicting evidence, or estimates of character fundamentally opposed. And 
yet in a book which proposes to give a complete history of a period in a 
limited space the need of compression crowds out everything beyond 
ex cathedra judgments. On the other hand, readers ill acquainted with 
history generally, or with the period covered by a particular volume, 
fail to get the broad general view which they most require, partly 
because there is in fact too much detail, mainly because the various 
writers have not the same standpoint. Moreover, the wider the ground 
to be covered the larger becomes the number of writers to be enlisted, 
and the greater, therefore, the chance both of incompetent hands being 
employed and also of the separate portions not fitting accurately, either 
overlapping each other or leaving gaps unfilled. 

The Napoleon volume illustrates very markedly the difficulties which 
beset the whole undertaking. Some of the chapters are excellent, the 
last, with its brilliant picture of Napoleon at St. Helena brooding over 
what might have been, being perhaps the best of all. Good also are 
the chapters on the internal affairs of France, though one misses any 
sufficient indication of the mode in which the various institutions, what- 
ever their intrinsic merits, were all calculated to concentrate all power 
and all initiative in the hands of the emperor. As regards the industrial 
development of France, the balance is pretty well held between the 
results of the great political and social transformation due to the Re- 
volution, and the effects produced by the introduction of machinery and 
by scientific progress generally. We might, however, wish for more about 
the economic pressure exercised by English naval supremacy, and about 
the exhaustion of the manhood of France through the drain of continual 
wars. Nor, though there are minute details about the conscription, is 
there any estimate of the extent to which the burden of it alienated the 
peasants from Napoleon. Again, there is no adequate account of the 
machinery of French government, of the senate, the tribunate, and the 
other shadows which were dignified with the name of Constitution under 
the consulate. Whatis said of them is scarcely intelligible to any one who 
does not know the whole story already. If lack of space is answerable, 
compression might well have been carried a step further. The whole 
sham might have been passed over with a few words, and Napoleon’s 
autocracy left to stand out in its real guise. 

It is, however, in relation to international affairs, and especially 
to war, that the co-operative method breaks down worst. Some of the 
campaigns have been entrusted to incompetent hands. The author of 
the chapter on the invasion of Russia, for instance, misses the signifi- 
cance of one military event after another, and commits himself to 
opinions which are contrary to sound military judgment, or at variance 
with known facts ; and the Marengo chapter is not much better. Other 
writers fail to give a clear idea of a campaign because they have crowded 
with detail the limited space available for them, until we cannot see 
the wood for the trees. In two chapters alone, those entitled the Com- 
mand of the Sea and the Peninsular War, does one obtain a proper 
conspectus of the whole. Even in the Waterloo chapter, otherwise good, 
the vital point is missed that Wellington and Bliicher, obliged to cover 
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the whole frontier until Napoleon took the field, and therefore unable to 
prevent the blow which he in fact delivered, guarded against it by resolv- 
ing that under no circumstances would they retreat away from each other, 
a resolve which won Waterloo. These specific defects might be cured or 
might have been avoided, but there would still remain the inherent general 
defects due to division of labour. There is an obvious liability to give 
inadequate prominence to matters not absolutely in the front rank of 
importance. What is just as much the business of one writer as of 
another may be ignored by both, and it is very creditable to the actual 
editors that there are not more such omissions; but the evilis inherent in 
the scheme. And if the general political history suffers through ignoring 
matters of real, though not of primary importance, such as Napoleon’s 
treatment of the Poles all through his reign, and the relations of Austria 
and Russia before and during 1812, it is still worse with the strictly 
military history. Napoleon’s greatness in other fields is disputable, largely 
because with all his amazing powers he had no principles; but no one doubts 
his claim to be regarded as the greatest of generals. War he under- 
stood thoroughly, and waged without hesitation whenever other nations 
were not subservient to his will. The arts of peace were, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say, interesting to him chiefly as helping to generate 
strength for war. Hence it is in relation to war that Napoleon’s history 
has its real unity. And when we bear in mind that the great master of 
brute force was himself ultimately overthrown by force, that by some 
means or other the weights were gradually transferred from one scale to 
the other till the balance was altogether against the irresistible conqueror 
of a few years before, we must feel that Napoleon’s military career 
cannot be dealt with piecemeal. One bad general is, proverbially, better 
than two good ones engaged on the same service; so great are the evils 
of divided counsels. On the same principle one historian, even if not 
the best man available, would give a better, because a more coherent, 
account of Napoleon in war than a joint-stock company including, as 
the Cambridge History’s staff does include, some writers who have 
performed their limited task very well. 

This volume, like its predecessors, has an extensive and most 
valuable bibliography, though there are serious omissions in one section 
at least. It would presumably be impossible to discriminate, to give 
even the briefest indication of the value of the authorities properly so 
called, as for instance whether they were personally concerned or 
merely contemporaries, whether they had or had not a conspicuous bias. 
If this could be done it should lighten the pages materially, and would 
save the absurdity of letting preposterous romances like the so-called 
Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne figure as materials for sober history. 
The index also would be none the worse for the omission of hundreds of 
quite unimportant proper names, and would be immensely improved by the 
addition of much that is ignored in it. There is hardly an abstract word 
in nearly fifty pages of index, no reference to the French senate or the 
English parliament or the Imperial diet, nor toany matter bearing on com- 
merce or industry or international law. Ina volume of such dimensions, 
with a scheme which drags most things away from chronological order, 
the lack of a thoroughly good index is especially unfortunate. 

HEREFORD B. GEorGE. 
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Bismarck et son temps. II. L’ Action (1862-1870). Par Paun MarrTer. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1906.) 


THE French biographer of the first German chancellor deals in the 
present volume with a far more important portion of Bismarck’s career 
than that which was noticed in the January number of this Review 
(p. 182). The eight years which preceded the Franco-German war 
contained the Danish and Austrian wars, the Luxembourg question, the 
struggle in the Prussian chamber of deputies, the formation of the North 
German confederation, and the meeting of the customs parliament ; 
they established Bismarck’s reputation as the most masterful and most 
masterly statesman in Europe; and they led up to the crowning triumph 
of 1871. Of these years the author writes agreeably and, on the whole, 
fairly ; his narrative is based on a careful study of almost all the 
literature that has grown up round the figure of the great German ; and 
he does not forget to depict the squire of Varzin as well as the Prussian 
minister. Not the least interesting pages of the volume are those which 
are dedicated to the country life of Bismarck on the eve of the war of 
1870. No minister was ever less popular than Bismarck before success 
made him the national hero. Even his sovereign received him at first 
with reluctance ; the crown prince was opposed to his policy; female 
influence at court was secretly working against him; the liberal 
majority in the chamber was openly hostile to everything that he said 
or did. Historical parallels were cited to prove that his arbitrary 
measures must fail; his master actually had visions of the scaffold and of 
Charles I. Yet no minister of the last century enjoyed such a triumph. 
Bismarck, of course, like all successful statesmen, owed much to the 
circumstances of his time; it was the Schleswig-Holstein question in 
1864 which first gave him his chance, and he justly considered his 
solution of that problem as his diplomatic masterpiece. But no less 
statesmanlike was his strenuous opposition to the proposal to exact the 
uttermost farthing from Austria in 1866; he saw already that, if not 
humiliated, she might become a future ally, and the Triple Alliance has 
been the result of his moderation in the hour of victory. In internal 
politics he was far less wise; his opportunism has led to some curious 
results, such as the growth of the socialist party, and even he succumbed 
to that besetting vice of parliamentary leaders—the sacrifice of ultimate 
for immediate and transitory advantages. 

A French writer is naturally not likely to indulge in those indis- 
criminate panegyrics which, before 1890 at all events, were usual in 
German works about Bismarck. M. Matter is cool and critical, he 
sees the weak points in the giant's armour, he realises that the 
great man was at times very little. He weighs the evidence, too, 
with care, not even accepting Bismarck’s own version of an event 
when it is at variance with a better authority. Occasionally he 
might have compressed his narrative with advantage, and there is 
little new to students of modern German history in his 670 pages. 
But he has produced a creditable and readable work, which, if not, in 
the nature of the case, final, at least recapitulates the first part of 
Bismarck’s ministerial career by the light of all the latest documents. 

Witii1am MILLER. 
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Short Notices 


In Diritto e Personalita Umana nella Storia del Pensiero (Bologna : 
Zamorani e Albertazzi, 1904) Professor Giorgio del Vecchio sketches in 
bold outline the several conceptions of the relations of the individual to 
society, in their legal and natural aspects, which have prevailed from the 
early Greek thinkers to the present day. He traces the parallel develop- 
ments in the regions of natural science and of law which followed the 
general decline of ecclesiastical authority and the enunciation of the 
Cartesian principle of examination and criticism, and indicates the reasons 
for the greater conservatism found in the field of law than in that of 
purely speculative science. The essay concludes with a strong appeal 
to students of law to resist that tendency to excessive scepticism and 
disintegration which the author regards as the chief danger in legal 
as well as in mental and moral science at the present day. 

An earlier essay by the same writer, on La Dichiarazione dei Diritti 
dell’ Uomo e del Cittadino nella Rivoluzione Francese (Genoa : Tipografia 
della Gioventu, 1903), is apologetic rather than strictly historical or 
analytical in character. Its main object is to defend both the principles 
of the Declaration and the manner of their assertion from the disparage- 
ment into which they have fallen under the influence of modern 
schools of historical jurisprudence and social science. Consequently 
the most important part of the work seems to be the fourth chapter, 
in which the criticisms of the Declaration of Rights, which have been 
made from the historical, idealist, and positivist points of view, are 
successively dealt with. The first chapter, a general appreciation of the 
subject, shows how the Declaration has been held responsible for the 
excesses which should properly be regarded as the outcome of the ancien 
régime. In the second chapter the philosophical and historical ante- 
cedents of the Declaration are briefly considered. The history of the 
conception of the Law of Nature is not much worked out, but this side 
of the subject will probably be treated at greater length in the author’s 
promised work. The anticipations of the Declaration in the cahiers of 
the several estates, in the ‘ Contrat Social,’ and in the American Declara- 
tions are pointed out. In the third chapter, on the various forms of the 
Declaration in their historical connexion, we have in full the articles of 
the documents of 1789 and 1793 respectively. After the important 
fourth chapter (on criticisms) we have in the fifth an estimate of the 
practical importance of the Declaration and its significance in the modern 
state. This leads to the inevitable though apparently paradoxical 
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conclusion that a document in which the chief defect usually acknow- 
ledged is its extremely abstract character has been far more efficacious 
and permanent in practical politics than in scientific theory. The whole 
theme is set forth with lucidity, and the essay will be found interesting 
and suggestive reading. A. G. 


The third volume of the French translation of Professor Schmoller’s 
Principes d’Economie Politique (Paris: Giard et Briére, 1906) is more 
closely related than the earlier two, which have been noticed previously 
in this Review, to that department of the subject on which expositors of 
a more orthodox type have been accustomed, especially perhaps of recent 
years, to fix their attention. Accordingly we find that of the six chapters 
of which this section of the work consists one is devoted to ‘ value’ and 
‘ price,’ and the distinguished author investigates therein the theories of value 
advanced by his predecessors and contemporaries, and presents a theory 
of his own. As we might expect, his sympathies do not incline towards 
that Austrian theory to which much prominence has latterly been given. 
In a similar spirit, in the chapter on competition, we find him laying 
stress on the inconveniences of free competition as it actually prevails, 
and on the means of mitigating or overcoming those serious drawbacks 
which occur in fact, but are slurred, if not ignored, in the neat formulae 
of theorists. The headings alone of two other chapters, such as ‘the 
circulation, markets, and commerce,’ or, still more noticeably, ‘ weights 
and measures, and money,’ will serve to indicate the concrete character 
of the treatment adopted by Professor Schmoller, and in the final two 
chapters, on ‘ capital,’ ‘credit,’ and ‘banking,’ the stores of historical 
erudition at his command are conspicuously exhibited. We look forward, 
however, with even greater interest to the fourth and final volume of 
Professor Polack’s convenient version of this monumental treatise, for in 
that the doyen of historical economists will be dealing with a topic he 


has made peculiarly his own—namely, the general results of historical 
development. L. L. P. 


Dr. A. Schmarsow’s Grundbegriffe der Kunstwissenschaft (Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1905) is of little or no importance to the historical student. 
It professes to deal with the transition from ancient to medieval art, 
and is largely concerned with the criticism of Alois Riegl’s views on this 
subject ; but the author’s main object is to establish a theory not so much 
of aesthetics as of artistic expression, its means and ends. His argument, 
like that of Riegl, is excessively abstract, and becomes at times positively 
grotesque. There are some references to Roman and Byzantine works 
of art, but they contribute little to our knowledge, while we are surprised 
to be told (p. 302) that the Ara Pacis Augustae was in the Forum. The 
author is sometimes justified in his criticisms of Riegl’s theories, e.g. as 
to Egyptian architecture (p. 15 ff.) and the Christian basilica (p. 212 ff.). 
Reference should have been made to Strzygowski’s article on the M’shatta 
(Jahrb. der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1904). H. §. J. 


The Care of Ancient Monuments (Cambridge : University Press, 1905), 
by Professor G. Baldwin Brown, is an attempt to summarise the methods 
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which are employed in different countries to secure the preservation of 
old buildings and other memorials of bygone days, and to analyse the 
reasons for such preservation, and the principles which should underlie 
the methods which are adopted for securing it. With the exception of 
the reports collected in 1897 from British representatives abroad as to 
the steps taken in foreign countries to this end, and of the memorandum 
on the same subject in the Report of the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest and Natural Beauty, in the same year, this is the first 
publication in English on the subject. It quite supersedes both pre- 
decessors and it is practically complete. It is divided into two parts. 
Part i., on the ‘ principles and practice of monument administration,’ 
takes a practical and sensible view of the matter throughout, particularly 
on the thorny subject of ‘scrape’ and ‘ anti-scrape,’ of superintendence 
and treasure-trove, and of the regulation of sale or export. In a revised 
edition a paragraph might justly be added as to the wisdom of accumu- 
lating irreplaceable objects in localities which are known to be subject 
to earthquake or epidemics of fire, like San Francisco. Part ii. sum- 
marises the administration concerned with monuments in the various 
European countries, with a section on India, Egypt, and French Africa, 
and an appendix on the United States. There should eventually be 
another on Mexico, South America, South Africa, and Japan, and perhaps 
also on the Dutch East Indies. It is good to see ourselves sometimes as 
others see us. Great Britain stands, and has stood for half a generation 
now, on a pinnacle of sheer disgrace in this matter. And it is useless to 
say that private enterprise and a public conscience are alternatives. It 
is exactly in official-ridden France, Germany, and Austria that the most 
efficient, rich, and popular societies exist for the preservation of ancient 
monuments. J. L. M. 


In La Famille dans l’Antiquité Israélite (Paris: Alean, 1905) M. 
Louis Germain Lévy, rabbi of Dijon, provides a useful study of old 
Israelite life, and he devotes careful consideration to the various theories 
of recent scholars regarding the basis of the constitution of the Hebrew 
family. His attitude to critical investigation is open, and he thoroughly 
realises that for the scientific discussion of the evidence of the Old Testa- 
ment preliminary criticism of the sources is indispensable. Theories of 
totemism or of the cult of the dead are discussed and rejected, and the 
author is inclined to lay more stress upon an early veneration of the 
powers of fertility, and explains Hebrew custom from the importance 
which was attached to the maintenance of the solidarity of the clan. He 
has succeeded in collecting a valuable amount of material, but it is 
doubtful whether his conclusions can be justified from the evidence 
which he has adduced. He has restricted himself too closely to the 
Biblical data and does not sufficiently consider the different sociological 
conditions which prevailed in the Israelite world throughout its history. 
Since, however, no theory has as yet been put forward which has found 
unanimous support, it is only fair to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Dr. Lévy for his careful and enlightened attempt to explain a difficult 
problem and for placing before the reader material for its solution. S§. 
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Dr. George Macdonald has increased the gratitude which a large 
circle of readers will owe him, by publishing his Rhind lectures promptly, 
and very nearly in the form in which they were delivered in 1904. By 
taking as his subject Coin Types, their Origin and Development (Glasgow : 
Maclehose, 1905), he has been in a position to survey practically the 
whole extent of the field of numismatics without sacrificing unity of 
design. He has also been enabled to produce, within the brief compass 
of a course of six lectures, one of the most original and suggestive con- 
tributions to the subject which has appeared for some time. The 
history of the invention of coinage, the technical processes involved, the 
spread of the knowledge of coins, and the principal phases of numismatic 
art down to the sixteenth century have been fairly well ascertained 
already; and Dr. Macdonald is justified in taking them almost for 
granted, though even his brief introductory paragraphs contain more 
than one suggestion of value in this comparatively well-worked field. 
The principles which determined the selection of the types, and even the 
symbols, which are found impressed’ on coins have, on the other hand, 
been the subject of frequent controversy, the retrospect of which, in Dr. 
Macdonald’s hands, brings a just perspective into a rather tangled 
matter, and leads up to an interpretation of his own, based mainly on 
the admitted analogy between coin type and coin symbol as the emblems 
respectively of the issuing state and the monetary magistrate. The ex- 
ponents of the theories that early coin types were mainly religious—or 
what not—in character may be expected to contend that Dr. Macdonald 
presses this analogy rather far; but these critics are not wholly qualified 
to cast the first stone, and Dr. Macdonald marshals so much evidence 
in support of his view, and solves, by the way, so many subsidiary pro- 
blems which other explanations have left outstanding, that his main con- 
tention is not likely to be seriously traversed. Meanwhile the lectures 
are as readable as they are learned; and the ten plates of coins are of 
great beauty. In the copy which has reached us these plates are scat- 
tered up and down the volume at no particular page, and are conse- 
quently not very easy to find at need. If they could be bound all 
together at the end all would be well. J. L. M. 


Mr. G. F. Hill’s Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Cyprus (London : 
issued by order of the trustees of the British Museum, 1904) is a valuable 
addition to the series to which it belongs. The British Museum is 
peculiarly rich in Cypriote coins; not, of course, through any excess of 
administrative zeal since 1878—for our treatment of the antiquities of 
Cyprus has been scandalous throughout—but simply because those parts 
of the great series of Sir R. Hamilton Lang which were acquired by the 
Museum in 1870 and 1871 have been rejoined since 1902 by a large part 
of the remainder. And the present catalogue is more valuable still, 
because the editor has wisely allowed Mr. Hill to supplement the list of 
the Museum’s own coins by a large number of examples from other 
collections, as well as by coins, and even gems, from other quarters, 
where these throw light upon such questions as the structure of the 
Paphian Temple, which was so popular a reverse-type in Roman Cyprus. 
Few regions of the ancient world present so obscure a series of coins 
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as Cyprus. The political and economic conditions of Cyprus are them- 
selves so obscure that one would at first sight look to the coins to throw 
light upon the history, not vice versa, as is actually the case; the very 
standard on which the coins were struck has been the subject of much 
discussion ; and the persistence of a syllabic script, used oftenest indeed 
for Greek, but occasionally also for Phenician inscriptions, makes the 
identification of abbreviated names even more precarious than it usually 
is with ancient coins. When we add to this that the archeology of 
Cyprus was for long one of those dreamlands where quite sane persons 
lapse into myth or nonsense, it will be clear that the writer of a catalogue 
of Cypriote coins has no easy task. Mr. Hill has been sternly, but not at 
all unduly, sceptical about many current attributions, and leaves twelve 
coins ‘ uncertain,’ besides rejecting as a forgery the fine gold stater of 
Nikokreon, in company with M. Six and Mr. Head. His introduction 
will be of value to others besides numismatists, for in order to explain 
the coin types and royal names he has had to go deeply into the history 
of the island, such as it is, and also into questions of its curious mytho- 
logy and cults. His summary of the evidence as to the plan and appear- 
ance of the Paphian Temple is excellent. On the much-quoted ‘ring- 
money’ he is wisely cautious. ‘In the sense that, being of precious 
metal,’ these rings ‘ would serve as a medium of exchange with the help 
of a balance,’ he admits their claim to be ‘a primitive form of currency ;’ 
‘but,’ he adds, ‘it is necessary to guard against the belief that they were 
made to conform to any kind of standard, such as that which results from 
an analysis of two series of hematite weights from Enkomi.’ The book 


contains, besides the plates already mentioned, an admirable sketch map 
of Cyprus and a serviceable comparative table of the local varieties of the 
syllabic script. J. L. M. 


Dr. Frederik Poulsen’s monograph Die Dipylongréber und die Dipy- 
lonvasen (Leipzig : Teubner, 1905) is a welcome attempt to unravel two 
of the most tangled problems of the period which intervenes, in the Aegean, 
between the close of the Mycenaean or late Minoan age and the opening 
of the Hellenic period. The introduction into this part of the Medi- 
terranean coastland of the custom of cremation marks a revolution in men’s 
notions of the fate of the departed ; and readers of Professor Ridgeway’s 
Early Age of Greece, for example, are aware how conspicuous a part this 
change of custom has been given in recent archeological speculation. 
Dr. Poulsen summarises the archeological evidence—which is, after all, 
very inadequate still—reviews some current theories, from Pliny’s time 
onwards ; and propounds a modified view based on a wide comparison of 
primitive rituals. He does not, however, venture to conclude more than 
that the ‘new ideas’ involving cremation ‘came in from somewhere,’ 
and leaves in suspense the question whether they had any real connexion 
with the nearly contemporary cult of ‘Olympian deities’ and whether 
either of these intrusions is to be associated with -the advent of any fresh 
folk in the Aegean. The rest of the essay is concerned with the ‘ geometri- 
cal’ art of the sub-Mycenaean age as illustrated in the Dipylon necropolis 
in Athens. Like several of the more recent German writers on the subject, 
Dr. Poulsen abandons the once popular hypothesis of a northern origin for 
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this style, and proposes to derive it from a primitive Aegean geometrical 
style, of which he thinks he sees traces both before and after the great 
naturalistic movement of the Minoanage. He seems, however, still to be 
under the impression that the art of Schliemann’s Troy can be assumed 
to be typical of the early Aegean; and he displays no close acquaintance 
with the results of recent work in Crete. Even the British volume on 
the Melian site, Phylakopi, is only known to him by its title. His 
acquaintance with Cypriote ceramic is equally defective. When he comes 
to the classification of the ‘ Dipylon vases ’ themselves he is considerably 
hampered by the fact that he has chosen to anticipate Dr. Karo’s publica- 
tion of the recent finds on the slope of the Acropolis of Athens, and con- 
sequently cannot quote chapter and verse for his most important data. 
Nor is it clear that he is acquainted with modern methods of analysing 
tomb groups. Dr. Poulsen has, however, some suggestive remarks on the 
nature of geometrical art in general, and proves satisfactorily what has 
been common property these twenty years—that there is an earlier and a 
later period of ‘ Dipylon’ art, and that the masterpieces from the Dipylon 
cemetery belong to the later stage. J. L. M. 


In translating, from the French of M. Demetrios Philios, Hleusis ; 
her Mysteries, Ruins, and Musewm (London: Appleton, 1906), Mr. 
Hamilton Gatliffe has made still more accessible the best general account 
of that sanctuary and its cult. M. Philos is well known to archeologists 
as the director of the excavations which laid bare, from 1882 to 1894, the 
whole area of the sacred precinct and recovered all that time, villagers, 
and earlier explorers had left of the architectural and other remains of 
Eleusis. His little pamphlet in Romaic, published before the work was 
completed, grew, in a French edition later, into a very serviceable hand- 
book and introduction to the official reports in the "E¢npepic dpyavodoyeny : 
and though he has not seen his way to revise the French text for the 
translation under review—which would have been a serious matter, after 
all the commentary which the excavations have inspired—his little sketch 
is welcome in its English dress. The translator has done his work 
adequately ; and the coloured plan and the plates are well executed. 

J. L. M. 


Mr. H. Bolkestein, in a dissertation De Colonatu Romano etiusque 
Origine (Amsterdam : Van Looy, 1906), expresses his intention of giving 
a final account (eine abschliessende Darstellung) of the difficult subject 
which he haschosen. He can scarcely, however, be said to have succeeded 
in this task. In his first chapter he treats the iws colonatus doctrinally 
on the basis of the codes. The texts referred to are quoted at length in 
footnotes—sometimes in more than one context—and a list of the laws 
in question is given in an appendix (p. 181). It would have been better 
to print the passages which refer to the colonate in their historical order 
as a collection of sources. This would have made it easy for the reader 
to trace the historical development of the system and the changes in the 
terms employed; and the author would have been free to disengage his 
conclusions from the documentary evidence. The second chapter is 
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devoted to the proof of a proposition which is probably accepted by all 
good authorities at the present time, viz. that slave labour was very far 
from having replaced that of free agriculturists in the early centuries of 
the empire. In the last chapter—which will be found the most interest- 
ing by historical students—the current theories of the origin of the 
colonate are criticised and the author’s own view set forth. He is not 
satisfied either by Seeck’s view that the prototype of the colonate is to 
be sought in the settlements of barbarians within the empire created by 
Marcus Aurelius or by the theory developed by Schulten that the 
system was perfected if not created on the imperial domains. He regards 
the colonate rather as the result of a long process by which the pro- 
prietors of latifundia brought their free tenants into a condition of 
economic subjection, finally converted into a legal status in the period 
of Constantine. He does not believe that this status was created by 
legislative enactments now lost, but that Constantine gave the sanction 
of law to the oppressive conditions imposed by existing contracts. The 
most interesting feature in his essay is the use of modern analogies, 
drawn mainly from Prussia and Holland, which illustrate the abuse of 
freedom of contract by economic superiors and the influence exerted by 
such classes on legislation. We cannot but think, however, that the 
theories of Seeck and Schulten contain elements of truth which Mr. 
Bolkestein has failed to recognise. Formally speaking, it is doubtless 
true that the earliest mention of coloni as bound to the soil occurs in 
Constantine’s famous law of a.p. 882:' but the condition of the inquilini 
praediis adhaerentes mentioned in the rescript of Marcus and Commodus? 
surely furnished the model for the later institution. As to the saltus, we 
find no mention in the bibliography of Professor Pelham’s essay on ‘ the 
Imperial Domains and the Colonate,’ which now requires to be supple- 
mented by the fresh evidence which has come to light. Mr. Bolkestein 
ignores the Egyptian documents which bear upon the question, e.g. the 
mention of yewpyol Kaicapos.* His essay therefore contributes little of 
importance (save the economic analogies mentioned above) to our know- 
ledge of the subject; and it is written in cumbrous and not always 
unimpeachable Latin. H. §. J. 


While we extend a hearty welcome to the volume on Melandra Castle, 
edited by Professor R. 8. Conway (Manchester: University Press, 1906), 
as evidence of substantial work accomplished by the organised labour of 
the Manchester branch of the Olassical Association, and a thoroughly 
healthy symptom of increased interest in the Roman occupation of 
Britain, we must express our feeling that what is after all only an interim 
publication of partial results should rather have been presented in the 
form assumed by Dr. Ashby’s yearly reports on the excavations at 
Caerwent than in that of a volume of essays, not all of which are 
directly connected with the excavations at the Roman fort of ‘Melandra,’ 
in Derbyshire, a post established (perhaps as early as the time of Agricola) 
to guard the approach to the western lowlands from the incursions of hill 


1 Cod. Theod. v. 9, 1. ? Dig. xxx. 112. 
3° Beitrdge zur alten Gesch. ii. 293, 4. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIV. 8a 
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tribes. A final report on the site would naturally have followed in book 
form. Some difficulties which are here discussed at length—notably with 
regard to the construction of the wall and rampart—may find their solution 
through further excavation; and almost the whole plan of the internal 
buildings has yet to be recovered. Even the central structure, which, 
from its position to the south of the via principalis, would certainly seem 
to be the headquarters building—is still in part unexcavated. As far 
as it goes, however, the work appears to have been well done, and the 
publication of the minor remains, such as pottery, coins, &c., has been 
entrusted to competent hands. Of the other essays that of Professor 
Boyd Dawkins on the Roman and pre-Roman roads of Derbyshire con- 
tains some interesting hints. Mr. Williamson’s paper on the ‘Legio XX 
Valeria Victrix’ (whose cognomina have been recognised in the letters VV 
stamped on tiles found in the fort) is not quite free from error. The 
legion in question was not the same as that which bore the number 
‘Twenty’ in Antony’s army (p. 114), but was raised by Augustus (more 
exactly by Tiberius) at the crisis of the Pannonian revolt. Nor is its 
history altogether a blank for two centuries after the time of Dio, for 
we know that under Gallienus (4.p. 255) a vevillatio was sent to the 
Rhine (Korrespondenzblatt der westdeutschen Zeitschrift, 1899, p. 219). 
The volume closes with a paper by Miss Limebeer on ‘Britain in the 
Roman Poets,’ which seems out of place in a report of excavations. 
H. 8. J. 


P. Maas, to whom Professor K. Krumbacher had handed over the 
copious material he had collected, writes in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
xv. 1, 2, on the chronology of the hymns of Romanus, pointing out refer- 
ences in them to the Nica revolution in 582, to the rebuilding of St. Sophia 
in 587, to the earthquake of 529, and to various other incidents prior to 550. 
The following is his criticism of this leading hymn-writer of the Byzan- 
tine church :— 


Nowhere does he show the least understanding of the views which he con- 
troverts ; most of the heresies he knows only by name, or rather by nickname : 
and where he is not content merely to name them he adduces the shallowest 
arguments, or, getting angry, indulges in empty and irrelevant abuse. It is 
quite inconceivable how many of these invectives—for example, those directed 
against Mani and the classical (Greek) authors—could have been sung in church 
on feast days. Romanos was certainly ignorant of history; Plato and Homer 
were mere names to him, themes for doggerel. His actual dogmatic learning 
also was of the most general description; and though as a poet he was inter- 
ested in Christology above everything else, yet any decree of Justinian shows 
more knowledge of it than the whole of Romanos. 


In the same publication Herr R. Vari examines the manuscript tra- 
dition of Leo’s Tactica and distinguishes three main classes of text; and 
the late Dr. Theodor Biittner-Wobst, of whom an obituary notice is 
given on p. 513, contributes an important study of the condition in which 
the Historical Encyclopedia of Constantine Porphyrogennetos has come 
down to us. He estimates that in its complete form it would have filled 
212 volumes of the size of Teubner’s classics, and that only one thirty- 
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fifth of the whole has come down to us. He shows that Suidas every- 
where used it in compiling his lexicon. 

We may also notice a paper by M. L. Bréhier on the origin of the 
titles of the Byzantine emperors. He traces all over the eastern half of 
the empire the early ascription to the emperor of the name Bacuevs, 
which was assumed for the first time in formal protocols by Heraclius in 
the year 629. It was not assumed on coins before Constantine V. He 
explains this conservatism in respect of coins by the desire to keep alive 
in the Latin west the memory of the connexion with old Rome of the 
emperors of New Rome. The money of Constantinople constituted in 
the west as it were a propaganda of the historical claims of the em- 
perors who lived on the Bosphorus. 

Professor N. Jorga, of Bucarest, contributes a methodical history of 
the establishment of the Turks in Europe from 1342 to 1862. He traces it 
less to Turkish ambition than to the faults of Cantacuzene and of western 
Christendom, which regarded the schismatic Greeks as little better than 
the infidels. Professor V. Gardthausen distinguishes between national 
alphabets and merely provincial differences in style of writing, and com- 
bats the attempts of P. Batiffol in his book L’abbaye de Rossano (Paris, 
1891) and of the Russian writer Zereteli (in the Archiv fiir Papyrusfor- 
schung, 1901, p. 336) to show that national styles of writing . Greek 
emerged comparable to national alphabets. He only allows that in Greek 
manuscripts we can trace different styles of ductus litterarwm, which are 
not always more characteristic of a region than of a monastic school of 
writing. The distinct national characters in the west of Merovingians, 
West Goths, and Lombards, in the east of Coptic, Gothic, Armenian, 
Georgian, Cyrillic, &c., belong, he urges, to a distinct category. 

F. C. C. 


By their monograph on Das Fragmentum Fantuzzianum (‘ Frei- 
burger Historische Studien,’ Fasc. II. Freiburg (Switzerland) : 
Gschwend, 1906) Professor Gustav Schniirer and Dr. Diomedes Ulivi 
have added yet another to the numerous works on the subject of the 
donation of Pippin, and have made a real advance. In the first place we 
have now for the first time the genuine text of the Fantuzzi fragment 
(previous editions having been made from copies only), the work of a 
Rumanian scholar, Dr. Ulivi, undertaken at the instigation of Professor 
Schniirer, to which is added the text of a shorter similar document from 
the same manuscript. The Fantuzzi fragment has usually been supposed 
to be a forgery of little value, of late Carolingian or even more recent 
times, founded on the lives of Hadrian I or Stephen II, the charters of 
Lewis or Otto, the papal letters, or the chronography of Theophanes ; 
but Dr. Ulivi produces strong arguments to show that it is not depen- 
dent on any of these, and that the life of Hadrian is not derived from the 
fragment, but from a common source. From this point the investiga- 
tion is carried on by Professor Schniirer, who by an ingenious use of 
undesigned coincidences shows that the narrative portion is authentic 
and arrives at the conclusion that, though the document is not, as it 
claims to be, the actual promissio of Pippin, it is based upon an inter- 
polated version of the promissio made in 778-80, and that by a com- 
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parison with the life of Hadrian the original text can with considerable 
probability be restored. The celebrated boundary line a Lunis he holds, 
on grammatical and geographical grounds, not to have been originally a 
boundary at all, but a list of places in which the pope claimed patrimonia. 
That Professor Schniirer has set this troublesome question at rest it would 
be too much to say, but his theory takes account of the facts in a manner 
which no other has yet done and does not compel us to hold either that 
Pippin granted half of Italy to the pope, or that the account of the donation 
given in the life of Hadrian is a late interpolation. On special points 
he is naturally open to criticism; the inclusion of Corsica, for instance, 
which can hardly have been in the possession of the fleetless Lombards, 
needs explanation, while, on the other hand, the excision of Venetia and 
Istria seems contrary to his own arguments. It may be also remarked 
that, since the Fantuzzi fragment is admitted not to be the original pro- 
missio, nor even a perfectly faithful reproduction of the document of 
778-80, the far-fetched emendation by which the anachronism as to the 
name of the reigning emperor is removed from the text is unnecessary ; 
it may well be that in the original no name was given. An interesting 
point should be noted in conclusion. If the Narratio is historical, the 
pope’s journey, and apparently also the grant of the patriciate, were 
undertaken by imperial. commission, an opinion which Freeman was 
almost alone in maintaining. E. W. B. 


The fifth volume of the Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in 
the Public Record Office (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1906), like 
the fourth, which we noticed three years ago (ante, vol. xviii. p. 399), 
deals entirely with documents belonging to the treasury of the receipt 
of the exchequer and classed as series A. It is, within the prescribed 
limits, well executed and well indexed. The present volume is unusually 
rich in deeds of the sixteenth century, very many of which relate to pro- 
perty belonging to the ancestors of various persons implicated in the 
Gunpowder Plot. We have again to express our regret that in the case of 
undated charters the age of the handwriting is not indicated. To have 
aimed at assigning dates to deeds attested by obscure local persons. 
would perhaps have involved a more minute and systematic comparison 
of the documents than we have a right to expect from the compiler of a 
summary catalogue, though there are, for instance, a large number of 
charters relating to Wendling and Fransham, in Norfolk, a careful exami- 
nation of which could hardly fail to result in fixing their dates pretty 
closely. But not much research is needed to attribute A. 11827 (p. 208), 
by the help of its London witnesses, to 1193-1196, or A. 13423 (p. 509), 
by means of the mayor and sheriffs, to 1220-1221; and we may fairly 
complain when no attention is paid to a definite historical reference, as 
in the case of A. 10814 (p. 50) : ‘Sir Randolf, earl of Chester and Lincoln,’ 
went on his pilgrimage at Whitsuntide 1218, and the document belongs. 
precisely to Easter 1219. Another example of this sort is A. 11689 
(p. 185); but it is right to add that we have noticed no others, and on 
consulting the index of subjects after we had worked through the volume 
we found only these two specimens recorded. It would have increased 
the usefulness of the catalogue if the modern names of the chief places 
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were given in the margin, as well as the county, and if the regnal and 
pontifical years and the feast days were interpreted by the dates of the 
vulgar almanack : even the most assiduous students prefer to have this 
journey-work done for them. Under A. 13541 (p. 534) ‘ Canterbury ’ is 
a curious slip for ‘ York.’ R. L. P. 


Herr Walther Merz, the author of a splendidly illustrated work on 
Die Lenzburg (Aarau: Sauerliinder, 1904), is well known to those who 
take an interest in Swiss history before the foundation of the Everlasting 
League in 1291 as one of the most zealous and devoted students of feudal 
Swiss history, especially of the most feudal portion of Switzerland, the 
Aargau or the lower basin of the Aar. In 1896 he published a fine work 
on the castle of Habsburg, the best known of the great castles of the 
Aargau; and, while still engaged in the issue of his more general 
work, Die mittelalterlichen Burganlagen und Wehrbauten des Kantons 
Aargau, he has found time to prepare another monograph on the castle 
of Lenzburg. Nowadays the name of Lenzburg is most widely known 
by reason of the jams that are made in the little town that nestles at the 
foot of the hill on which the castle stands. But the castle is already heard 
of in the tenth century, and was held by a powerful line of counts, of 
which the male line became extinct in 1178. One heiress carried it soon 
after to the counts of Kyburg, while a second ceded it early in 1273 to 
the elder line of the Habsburgs, which retained it till 1415, when it was 
lost, with the rest of the Aargau, to the Swiss confederates and passed 
into the keeping of Bern. It is interesting to note that in 1278 the 
castle was included in the dower assigned to Joan of England (daughter 
of Edward I) on her betrothal to Hartmann, son of the first Habsburger 
emperor Rudolf, though this marriage never took place, as the bride- 
groom was drowned in the Rhine in 1281. The town of Bern kept the 
castle of Lenzburg till 1798, and in 1804 it was granted to the newly 
constituted canton of Aargau, which sold it in 1860. After passing 
through several hands it was purchased in 1893 by a wealthy American, 
Mr. Jessup, who has restored it with loving care and has defrayed the ex- 
penses of the magnificent monograph which we have under consideration. 
Nothing relating to the castle and its feudal owners seems to have 
escaped the eagle eye of Dr. Merz, who has based his history on the 
original authorities, still largely manuscript. He seems to have settled 
definitively various knotty points relating to the genealogy of the counts 
of Lenzburg, and prints extracts from many original documents. He 
has enriched his work with about 70 illustrations, including many views 
(the earliest dated 1470) and plans of the castle at different periods. The 
result is a book of the first importance for the history of the Aargau. It 
is much to be wished that Dr. Merz would do the like by the third great 
feudal castle of those parts, that of Kyburg, even though it is not in the 
canton of Aargau. Then we should know all that is to be known nowa- 
days about the three great castles which are associated with the Habsburg 
family as feudal lords in ‘ Austrian Switzerland.’ W. A. B.C. 
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The first impression that one gets of Dr. Benno Hannow’s Berlin 
dissertation, Beitrige zur Kriegsgeschichte der staufischen Zeit; die 
Schlachten bei Carcano wnd Legnano (Berlin: Hayn, 1905), is that it is 
extraordinarily full of printers’ errors. Further study convinces one that 
it is also.a careful and not unsuccessful attempt to restate the ordinary 
narratives of Frederick I’s two most important defeats in Lombardy by a 
fresh study and combination of the sources. The writer, a pupil of Hans 
Delbriick, is largely inspired by his master’s general principles, and 
effectively criticises modern historians, notably Giesebrecht and Kohler. 
The incompetence of the infantry levies of the Lombard cities is his 
general burden. At Carcano in 1160 Frederick Barbarossa captured the 
Milanese caroccio without real resistance from them, and only lost the 
day because he could not resist the onslaught of the Milanese mounted 
milites. Even Legnano was no victory of foot over horse. Barbarossa’s 
defeat was again due to the prowess of the Lombard cavalry. The league 
triumphed because the knights of Italy were better fighters than the 
knights of Germany. =. FF, 





In a pamphlet of seventy-three quarto pages, called Philipp der Schine 
von Frankreich ; seine Persénlichkevt und das Urteil der Zeitgenossen (Mar- 
burg : Elwert, 1905), Professor Karl Wenck, of Marburg, strives with great 
ingenuity to upset the view of M. C. V. Langlois that we have no know- 
ledge of the personality of Philip IV, and shall never be able to 
decide between those who say that he was a great man and those who 
regard him as an indolent and careless ruler, governed by his ministers. 
Dr. Wenck collects in the first place the information known as_ to 
Philip’s education and his relations to literature and science, emphasising 
clearly the influence of his preceptor, William of Ercuis, already 
recognised through the work of MM. L. Delisle and J. Petit, and adding 
considerably from his own resources to the long list of books known to 
have been dedicated to the French king, from which he argues that 
Philip was not only well educated but curious in intellectual matters. In 
the second place Dr. Wenck collects the few contemporary judgments 
of Philip’s character, and gives good reason for disregarding the con- 
sensus of chroniclers and ministers as to his piety, weakness, inactivity, 
and dependence on his advisers. A novel feature of the pamphlet is the 
great emphasis laid by Dr. Wenck on the short account of Philip’s 
death-bed, by the Catalan William Baldrich, published by M. Baudon de 
Mony in the Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, lviii. (1897), 10-14. In 
Philip’s dying recognition quod ipsemet erat causa mali consilii sui he 
sees the solution of the difficulty of reconciling the acts of the reign with 
the contemporary account of the ruler’s characteristics, and makes bis 
most effective points against M. Langlois. In a third part Dr. Wenck 
strives to argue from the character of the king’s policy to the character 
of the monarch, and is certainly successful in showing the difficulties 
of reconciling the chroniclers’ testimony with the remarkable change of 
front carried out at the moment of his accession by the young king of 
seventeen. From all this Dr. Wenck infers that Philip was a great 
king, whatever contemporary monks may have said to the contrary, 
and certainly the probabilities are in his favour. But the author is 
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almost too ingenious in forcing trifling details to suggest more than they 
really can, though he is admirably skilful in his power of combining 
bits of evidence, insignificant in themselves, to make up a general 
picture. Without going so far as to say that he has solved the problem 
which M. Langlois pronounces insoluble, it is fair to recognise that he 
has checked the tendency towards belittling the personality of Philip IV, 
which has not unnaturally followed from the French scholar’s historical 
agnosticism. An interesting letter, copied by Dr. Wenck from the 
Vatican archives, is appended, in which Philip IV roundly declares 
that from the Christian era onwards the realm of France has recognised 
no superior to its king, save Jesus Christ, and accepts no temporal lord 
or superior, whatsoever emperor be on the throne. The effect of this is 
impaired by the subsequent mendacious claim that Lyons has always 
been a part of the French state. FF 


The eighth volume of the Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward III, 
1348-50 (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1905), the work of Mr. R. F. 
Isaacson, and the eighth and ninth volumes of the Calendar of Close 
Rolls of Edward III, 1846-9 and 1849-54 (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1905, 1906), prepared by Mr. A. B. Hinds, exhibit much the usual 
features to which attention has been called in notices of previous volumes. 
Though Rymer and Dugdale skimmed the cream of these rolls a vast 
amount of information about the war with France and its effects and the 
economic condition of the country at the time may still be disinterred 
from them by the patient historian. The difficulties of neutrals in the 
war, for instance, are illustrated by the seizures both by royal officers 
and private persons of Spanish, Flemish, and Hanseatic ships (e.g. Cal. 
Close Rolls, viii. 10-12, 23), a state of things which occasionally led to 
reprisals (ibid. 79). A series of entries throws light on the arrangements 
made for carrying out the statutes of Winchester and Northampton and 
for enforcing the ordinance and statutes of Labourers. It may be noted 
here that by a slip on p. 526 in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, pointed out 
by Miss Putnam in her article on the ‘ Justices of Labourers ’ in the July 
number of this Review, the powers given to the commissioners of the peace 
appointed on 20 February 1350 to enforce the ordinance of Labourers are 
omitted. Of direct information on the great pestilence of 1348-9, the: 
economic results of which the ordinance was intended to repress, there is 
little in these pages, but the sudden increase of royal presentations to 
benefices during that black year bespeaks the extent of the mortality. 
The calendaring and indexing of these records is a work which involves 
great labour, and for the way in which it is done we have little but praise. 
It would, however, be interesting to learn whether it is by deliberate 
policy that the indexes of the Patent Roll Calendar give the researcher 
an amount of assistance which he fails to get from those of the other 
series. Why should the former group together all the references to 
alien priories, friars, honours, and the like, while the latter leaves us to 
make our lists painfully for ourselves? A matter of less importance is 
the treatment of those personal names which are Latinised on the rolls. 
The rule seems to be to index them under the form of the roll, and give 
@ cross-reference from the vernacular one. But this latter is sometimes 
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dispensed with by Mr. Hinds. The omission of the cross-reference is 
calculated to give trouble to users of the index, who if wishing to discover 
whether the rolls contain anything about, say, Peter de Mauley and 
Cardinal Fieschi, can hardly be expected in all cases to know that they 
must look under ‘ Malo Lacu ’ and ‘ Flisco’ respectively. J. T. 





M. Léon Mirot, archiviste in the French Record Office, has published in 
close succession two works dealing with episodes of the reign of Charles VI 
of France of considerable interest to students of contemporary English 
history. This applies more particularly to the careful study entitled 
Isabelle de France, Reine d’Angleterre, Comtesse d’Angouléme, Duchesse 
d’ Orléans (Paris: Plon, 1905), reprinted from the Revue d’ Histoire Diplo- 
matique. The motives which prompted the luckless marriage between 
Richard II and Isabella and the difficulties it created are skilfully analysed, 
and a full summary is given of the documents at Paris relating to the nego- 
tiations for the match and for Isabella’s return after her husband’s death. 
M. Mirot’s printer is probably responsible for the transformation of the 
duke of York and earl of Cambridge into ‘duc de Warwick et comte de 
Cantorbéry ’ (p. 28), but the description of Robert III as Robert Bruce 
(p. 82) must be a slip of his own. The second and more elaborate study 
on Les Insurrections Urbaines au Début du Régne de Charles VI, 1880- 
1383 (Paris : Fontemoing, 1906), is an expansion of his Ecole des Chartes 
thesis of 1894. It does not touch English history so directly as the other 
except by way of comparison, for the author rightly rejects the idea of 
any direct connexion between the Peasants’ Revolt of 1881 and the almost 
simultaneous popular movements across the Channel which present some 
similarities of grievance and behaviour. Indeed, he fails to find any 
intimate relation of these town risings even with the much more closely 
parallel insurrections in the Flemish cities. The similarities observable 
are merely the result of the concurrent operation of like economic causes. 
The chief point which the French movement had in common with that 
in England was opposition to the heavy taxation which the Hundred 
Years’ War had brought on both countries, but the unsuccessful opposition 
to the aides in France was part of a general reaction against the 


centralising policy of Charles V, which finds no parallel in the northern 
kingdom. J.T. 





The fifth and (presumably) penultimate volume of the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls of Richard II (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1905) 
covers the period from. November 1891 to June 1896, and contains the 
usual matters of the most different kinds, important and unimportant, in 
the usual exasperating order, which is only better than no order at all, of 
the original rolls. As its entries begin when Richard’s spell of constitu- 
tional government had already lasted for more than two years, and end 
on the eve of his fatal French match and the catastrophe of 1897, one 
naturally scrutinises them closely for premonitory signs of the coming 
storm. From this point of view they are rather disappointing. Little 
or no light, for instance, is thrown by them on the obscure northern 
rising of 1898. The order for the arrest of Sir Nicholas Clifton (p. 289), 
who, according to Walsingham, was one of its leaders, is provokingly 
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silent as to the nature of his offence. Nor do these rolls reveal any dis- 
position on the part of the king to go back upon the new start he had 
made in 1389, unless the restoration of certain properties to some of the 
minor victims of the lords appellant may be regarded as straws showing 
in which direction the stream was flowing under its smooth surface. No 
important step or grant of royal estates or revenue is made without the ex- 
pressed consent of the council, and in one or two cases grants are revoked at 
its instance. Yet, if the volume does not make us any wiser than Richard’s 
contemporaries as to the secret of his intentions, it furnishes a mass of 
interesting information on very various aspects of these years, the doings 
of the Lollards, the transference of some alien priories to native houses 
and the denization of others, belated confederations of villeins, indict- 
ments under the statutes of labourers for over-payment of labourers, 
ravages of the Scots in the north, missions to foreign courts (including a 
visit of the earl of Huntingdon to Vienna, where he was entertained by 
the abbot of the Irish monastery), the rates of horse-hire on the Dover 
road, a union of Coventry barbers to close on feast days ending in an 
assault upon a blackleg, and a hundred other topics. The laborious 
work of preparing a calendar of over seven hundred pages and an index of 
nearly three hundred has been carried out by Mr. G. J. Morris with his 
usual care. In a few cases—very few—we have found him tripping. 
The references in the index under ‘Friars’ are not complete, and the 
omissions are not all supplied in the separate entries given somewhat 
illogically to ‘ Augustinian houses’ and ‘ Carmelites.’ ‘ Commitmaen’ 
should have been indexed under ‘Cwmwdmaen.’ The appointment of 


the earl of Nottingham as justice of Chester is dated 2 March on p. 391 
and 22 March on p. 404. d. F. 


Dr. Otto Karmin has done good service in publishing in a convenient 
form the text of a celebrated financial statute of the Albizzi period, 
La Legge del Catasto Fiorentino del 1427 (Florence: Seeber, 1906). He 
has utilised a manuscript in the Archivio di Stato at Florence, written 
between 1431 and 1457, which is partly a copy and partly a translation 
of the Quaderno di riformazioni del 1427 et degli altri catasti seguiti, 
composed in the years 1427-34. In an appendix are printed extracts 
from the regulations made by the first officials elected for the purpose of 
carrying out the law, and examples of the returns made for this purpose 
by various owners of landed and house property and public funds, with 
the charges upon the same. E. A. 


A hearty welcome may be given to the second edition of Father 
Herbert Lucas’s Fra Girolamo Savonarola (London: Sands, 1906), 
which was originally reviewed by us in 1901. The author has taken 
careful account of the more recent contributions to the literature of his 
subject, especially Dr. J. Schnitzer’s second series of articles published 
in Historisch-politische Blitter fiir das Katholische Deutschland (1900), 
Father J. L. O’Neil’s Was Savonarola really excommunicated ? (1900), 
and the chapter in the Cambridge Modern History, vol. i. (1902). 
Courteous reference is also made to the article in this Review, vol. iv. 
(1889), which Father Lucas had not previously seen. In all essential 
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matters the author sticks to his guns, but in points of detail he has 
admitted some modifications. He concedes, for instance, that Savonarola’s 
efforts to secure the calling of a council were not technically an appeal 
as to a court of higher instance, and therefore not a direct contravention 
of the bull Ezecrabilis. He accepts Father O’Neil’s proofs that the 
Apology was subsequent and not previous to the brief of excommunication, 
but not his conclusion that Savonarola had not earlier contravened the 
brief Reformationi et augmento. A more kindly view is taken of his good 
faith in resisting the precept for the union of the Tuscan with the Roman 
Congregation, though the author rightly, as we think, adheres to his con- 
demnation of such resistance. The practice of giving precise references 
in the preface to the pages where alterations or additions have been made 
is highly to be coramended. On p. 442 Bectorwm is a misprint for 
Beatorum. EK. A. 


The end of the sixteenth century forms a sufficiently appropriate 
closing point for the third and last volume of Miss Bateson’s Records of 
the Borough of Leicester (Cambridge: University Press, 1905), if only 
that 1599 was the date of the second of two Elizabethan charters which 
put the coping stone on the borough constitution as it had developed 
during the middle ages, and left it pretty much as it stood down to the 
Municipal Corporations Act. The changes made in 1589 and 1599 
emphasised the hidden dangers of the charter of 1489. In afforcing the 
mayor and his twenty-four brethren by a body of twenty-four comburgesses 
chosen by the twenty-four, and giving them authority to act in the name 
of the whole body of the burgesses, Henry VII's object was not to create 
an oligarchy, but to devise an orderly representation for the somewhat 
disorderly action of the community at large. But of course a body of 
representatives not elected by those whom they represented was bound 
in the long run to lose touch with them, and this tendency became very 
marked when the charter of 1589 in formally incorporating the governing 
body restricted the name of burgesses to the forty-eight. In these 
circumstances the old idea that they represented the whole body of what 
were now merely described as inhabitants, and whose only means of making 
their voices heard was by the presentations of the ‘ frithborows’ of the 
wards, easily dropped out of sight. It was formally recalled, no doubt, 
when, as occasionally happened, the forty-eight were described as the 
‘commonty’ (commonalty), but, as the old relation was forgotten, this use 
of the term would in itself tend to obscure the fact that any others had 
burgess rights. By a careful analysis of the rating arrangements, and 
from other indications, Miss Bateson shows that this close corporation 
was not as yet entirely forgetful of its representative capacity or disposed 
to make a merely selfish use of its monopoly of municipal power, much 
increased just at this juncture by the acquisition at last of the fee farm of 
the borough and of other seignorial rights and property. There is 
evidence already of some abuses in the management of the town lands, but 
the Elizabethan corporators were as yet far from the position of their suc- 
cessors in 1835, who held that these lands were absolutely their property, 
altogether independent of any moral obligation to apply them to the use 
of any other than the select body. Many other aspects of town life in 
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the Tudor period are illustrated in Miss Bateson’s careful selection of 
documents, and their meaning is clearly elucidated in her lengthy introduc- 
tion. There are the usual lists of the town officers, a good index, and 
reproductions of interesting plans of the town and its mills and bridges 
made about 1600. J. T. 


Mr. A. E. Shaw’s Michel de l’Hospital and his Policy (London : 
Frowde, 1905) is the second monograph which has resulted from the 
Lothian Prize Essay of 1899. His study differs from that of Mr. C. T. 
Atkinson in giving proportionately greater space to the earlier portion of 
the statesman’s life, which is less generally known to English readers. For 
this period the previous work of M. Dupré-Lasale, to whom the book is 
dedicated, is the indispensable foundation, but Mr. Shaw has also dived 
with advantage into the manuscripts of the Fonds Dupuy. He brings into 
especial relief the progress of L’Hospital as a humanist and a lawyer, 
and traces also his long connexion with the house of Guise. His hero’s 
responsibility for the condemnation of Vervins and Du Biez for the 
surrender of Boulogne to Henry VIII is carefully discussed, while the 
appendix contains L’Hospital’s summary of the evidence and a few other 
unpublished documents of interest. The monograph is a panegyric, but 
L’Hospital is one of the few statesmen of whom it is difficult to write in 
another strain. The book will be read with pleasure and profit, and 
there are few points to criticise. The phrase ‘Catherine’s dowry should 
have included Milan, Genoa, and Naples’ may mislead without further 
explanation. She had, of course, no conceivable claim to any of the three, 
and Clement VII, if he promised them, had no possible chance of getting 
them. It is, perhaps, hardly fair to put the cession of Turin to Savoy by 
the catholics on a par with the Huguenot betrayal of Havre to the 
English. The outbreak of civil war did probably hasten the former, but 
by the treaty of 1559 the question was to be the subject of a legal 
decision, and at all events Turin passed to its rightful owner. Italian 
names would look better in an Italian than in a French or English dress. 
Pierluigi Farnese, in spite of his crimes, does not deserve to be styled 
Peter Louis Farneze. T. 


In The Presbyterian Movement in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(London : Royal Historical Society, 1905) Mr. R. G. Usher prints an in- 
teresting minute book of the classis held at Dedham, together with extracts 
from Bancroft’s Dangerous Positions. The minute book was well worth 
printing, and Mr. Usher makes some useful suggestions in his preface ; but 
that preface is somewhat marred by Mr. Usher’s conviction that he has 
said the last word on the subject, and the notes by an obvious desire to 
use his text as the vehicle for an attack upon the puritans ; they are much 
more polemical than one expects to find in the publications of the Royal 
Historical Society. For instance, on p. 72, when the question is raised 
(2 December 1588) about a thanksgiving for the defeat of the Armada, 
Mr. Usher says, ‘ Note how late this was.’ The ‘ classis’ met only once 
a month, and the final fate of the Armada was not known till late in the 
autumn; moreover, the ministers say they had already made public 
thanksgiving in their churches, and surely Mr. Usher does not suggest 
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that these puritans did not rejoice in that defeat? Again, on p. 71, 
when the question of refusing the sacrament to an unworthy communi- 
cant was raised Mr. Usher interprets it as a claim to ‘admit members 
to the church.’ Members were admitted to the church at baptism; and 
every Anglican clergyman, as Mr. Usher might learn from the rubric 
to the Communion Service, is enjoined to refuse the sacrament to 
unworthy communicants. A. BP. F. 


In The King in Exile (London: Constable, 1905) Miss Eva Scott 
describes the wanderings of Charles II from June 1646 to July 1654, 
reserving the last six years of the king’s ‘travels’ for treatment in a 
separate volume. Miss Scott has produced a thoroughly workmanlike piece 
of writing. She has employed, to excellent purpose, all the sources of 
information, both manuscript and in print, and has added considerably to 
our knowledge of the king’s movements. These additions, from the nature 
of the subject, consist almost entirely of details, but Miss Scott’s knowledge 
of the political situation in France and in Scotland, as well as in England, 
renders her work a trustworthy guide to the period in which the character 
of Charles was largely formed. Miss Scott can tell a romantic story to 
good purpose, and her book amply maintains the promise of her Prince 
Rupert. A careful apparatus of footnotes and an elaborate index make 
the book unusually valuable as a work of reference. V. 


M. H. Thirion’s Madame de Prie, 1698-1727 (Paris : Plon, 1905), seems 


to be an attempt to whitewash the mistress and the dme damnée of the 
duc de Bourbon during his brief and ill-omened ministry between the 
administrations of the duc d’Orléans and Cardinal Fleury. The author 
complains in his preface that she has not had the same attention paid to 
her as other better-known mistresses of French rulers, and he seeks to 
explain this fact by attributing it to the jealousy caused by her origin 
from the ranks of finance instead of from those of the aristocracy. Her 
comparative neglect in history is, however, undoubtedly due to real 
insignificance, a characteristic only emphasised by the volume before 
us. The chief point which emerges from M. Thirion’s laborious narrative 
is that Madame de Prie and her lover bungled almost everything to 
which they set their hands; for even their sole success, the dismissal of 
the infanta and the marriage of Louis XV to Marie Leszczinska, was so 
clumsily carried out as inevitably to lead to their own overthrow. The 
book throws singularly little fresh light on events of importance during 
the period in question, and is largely taken up with dull intrigues and 
criminal mysteries which are not very clearly elucidated. B. W. 


Volumes iv.—vi. of the Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774- 
1789 (Washington, 1906), previous volumes of which have been already 
noted in this Review,' relate to the year 1776, and include some of the 
most important acts and papers of the congress. Among these, besides 
the Declaration of Independence, are the first forms of the articles of 
confederation and the plan of treaties with foreign powers. The year 


' Vol. xx. p. 588, xxi. 206. 
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1776 marked the zenith of the continental congress, as the formation of 
state governments under constitutions prepared the way in civil matters 
for a decline in its energy and influence. The notes of debates in 
congress by John Adams are supplemented by those of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and the reports of the proceedings are made as full and correct as 
care and research can, at the present time, make them. H. E. E. 


This fifth part, forming the seventh volume, of Dr. W. P. C. Knuttel’s 

valuable Catalogusvan de Pamfletten- Verzameling berustende in de Konink- 
lijke Biblioteek at the Hague (’s Gravenhage: Belinfante, 1905) covers 
the two confused and troubled decades immediately preceding the conquest 
of the United Provinces by the French revolutionary armies (1776-1795). 
These decades were a time of continuous misfortune for the Dutch repub- 
lic under the stadholderate of the weak William V. It saw its trade 
destroyed and its colonies captured during the unfortunate war with 
England in 1781-2, while internally it was distracted by the struggles 
between the Orange and patriot parties. Of particular interest to 
English students are the large number of pamphlets bearing upon the 
relations of Holland, and especially of Amsterdam, with the rebel Eng- 
lish colonies in North America, upon the rupture with Great Britain, 
and the hostilities which were so disastrous to the weaker power. A 
large part of this volume is occupied by the multitude of pamphlets, 
brochures, fly-sheets, &c., which poured forth from the pens of Orange 
and patriot partisans during this period of political instability and unrest. 
Among the most important and characteristic specimens of this class of 
controversial political pamphlet are those entitled Aan het volk van 
Nederland, no. 19864, De Oranjeboomen, no. 20142, and Brief over de 
waere oorzaek van 's lands ongeval, no. 20171. The notes appended to 
these are good examples of the care and thoroughness of Dr. Knuttel’s 
work. This volume has a special feature which differentiates it from its 
predecessors, and makes it even more complete as a work of reference. 
For each of the important years 1781 to 1789 inclusive, and 1798 to 1795 
inclusive, the catalogue of pamphlets for that year is prefaced by a brief 
résumé of the various classes of documents contained in it and any 
special points of interest connected with them. The prefaces for 1781 
and 1782—the years of the English war—are specially deserving of 
notice, and it seems a pity that this method of summarising the contents 
of each several year’s or group of years’ output of pamphlets was not 
introduced from the first. It is most helpful. With the year 1795 
the catalogue has now reached the date at which the old republic of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, whose political existence began 
with the signing of the Union of Utrecht, disappears from history. 


G. E. 


In his Emma, Lady Hamilton, from new and original sowrces and 
documents (London: Constable, 1905), Mr. Walter Sichel has utilised 
several new ‘sources’ for the life of Lady Hamilton. Some letters 
written by her were not acquired by the British Museum until 1896 
and were therefore unknown to earlier writers on the Neapolitan 
period of Nelson’s life; and there can be no doubt that the author’s 
treatment of the whole subject is far more complete and authoritative 
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than that of Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson. This is not the place to discuss this 
book at length; but we may congratulate Mr. Sichel on having made 
notable additions to our knowledge on some points. In particular he 
advances a good deal of evidence which tends to prove that Lady 
Hamilton and Maria Carolina of Naples did effect far more for Nelson’s 
fleet in the summer of 1798 than has generally been allowed. Both in 
the text and in appendix G (where he quotes the draft, in Hamilton’s 
writing, much corrected and with many interlineations, of his despatch 
of 18 June 1798 to Lord Grenville) he adduces facts which scoffers at 
Lady Hamilton’s claim will not find it easy to refute. As to Emma’s 
character Mr. Sichel is very hopeful. On p. 100 he states that ‘there 
‘was not in her a grain of inconstancy.’ He further states that ‘she 
delighted the whole diplomatic circle,’ i.e. at Naples, in the first part of 
her stay there. The evidence is far from conclusive on that point. Cer- 
tainly at a later date she disgusted very many persons. Lord Fitzharris 
writing to Lord Malmesbury from St. Veit pronounced her ‘without 
exception the most coarse, ill-mannered, disagreeable woman I ever met 
with.’ She then won about 3001. or 400/. on Nelson’s cards, and the 
general opinion condemned her outright.! Mr. Sichel’s characterisation 
of Maria Carolina is also far too laudatory. The volume is adorned 
with several charming reproductions of works of art: that of Lady 
Hamilton as Circe, after Romney, is especially beautiful. W. 


One hardly sees why A Week at Waterloo in June 1815 (London: 
Murray, 1906) should have been published more than ninety years after 
the event. Lady De Lancey, the bride of Wellington’s quartermaster- 
general, hastened to Waterloo on hearing of her husband's mortal wound, 
and tended him till his death nine days later. At the request of her 
brother she wrote this narrative of her experiences, and its pathetic sim- 
plicity may well have charmed the immediate circle for whom it was 
intended. Had it been published then, it would have been a natural 
tribute to the memory of one who had many warm friends ; but no one 
can any longer feel a personal interest in Sir William De Lancey, and he 
was not a Nelson or a Wolfe. It is hardly the business of this Review to 
weigh the claims put forward on behalf of Lady De Lancey’s simple 
little story that it should be regarded as a literary masterpiece. 

H. B. G. 


M. Jules Tessier, professor of history in the University of Caen, has 
published, under the title of L’ Election du Roi des Belges, Novembre 
1830-Juillet 1881 (Caen: Delesques, 1905), a pamphlet to prove that 
Palmerston was not, as has usually been supposed by French writers, an 
enemy of France in the action which he took at that period. On the 
contrary the author considers his policy to have been the best for the 
general interest of Europe, as it certainly proved to be for that of Belgium ; 
for it was the good fortune of the Belgians and the misfortune of the 
Greeks that Otho of Bavaria, who was at one time considered as a Belgian 


‘1 Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury to his Family and Friends, vol. ii. 
p. 23, where the date of the letter is obviously misquoted. 
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candidate, became king of Greece, while Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who 
was offered and refused the Greek crown, became king of the Belgians. 


W. M. 


Under the title of Le Parti républicain au Coup d’Etat et sous le 
Second Empire (Paris: Pedone, 1906) M. Tchernoff has given us a third 
instalment of his history of the French republican party, the second part 
of which was noticed in this Review last year (vol. xx. p. 615). The 
subject has been recently treated by M. Weill, but the present author has 
had access to a number of unpublished memoirs and has enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of conversation with surviving actors in the drama, which should 
have enabled him to produce a brilliant and striking study of the Second 
Empire. Instead he has written an extremely prolix narrative for the 
purpose of proving that the Second Republic was not a mere episode, 
but had a lasting effect on the reign of Napoleon III. Perhaps his best 
chapter is that on the republican press just before 1870. Here and 
there the letterpress needs revision; there are, for instance, no less than 
fifteen misprints in the English letter published on p. 456. But the 
author has shown a painstaking diligence in the collection of facts, which, 
unlike the ordinary French historian, he seems unable to put into agree- 
able form. W. M. 


Nidderdale from Nun Monkton to Whernside, by Mr. Harry Speight 
(London : Elliot Stock, 1906), which reaches us in a second and much 
enlarged edition, is an admirable book of its kind. It is a record of 
history, antiquities, scenery, pedigrees, family history, old buildings, 
old trees, and an amazing number of objects of interest to mankind. 
The author has been exceedingly industrious, and he has also had 
efficient help from antiquaries of high reputation, such as Dr. Francis 
Collins of Pateley Bridge. There is an excellent map, and the book is 
well and copiously illustrated. As a collection of local information made 
almost always in a scientific way, it can have few superiors. The reader 
will be struck by the amount of material for family history it contains, and 
by the number of families of importance which are connected with the dis- 
trict. Among the pedigrees inserted is that of his own family drawn up 
by Bishop Stubbs in the last years of his life. Its publication makes us 
hope that some antiquarian society will undertake the publication of the 
whole of the bishop’s genealogical collection, which is of great value 
because of its complete references to manuscript authority. It is, by the 
way, rather hard, when there are so many good sayings of his which are 
really his own, to attribute to the bishop (p. 239) an older story about 
the prayer for those at sea. On the other hand, we are pleased to find 
mention (Appendix, p. lv) of ‘ the genius of a modern poet (J. Horace 
Round, M.A.).’ W. H. H. 


Students will be heartily grateful to Dr. W. A. Shaw for his Knights 
of England (2 vols. London: Sherratt & Hughes, 1906), but only those 
who have had occasion to hunt out obscure knighthoods will know how 
much the book is needed, or can estimate in some slight degree the labour 
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which it must have entailed upon the compiler. Dr. Shaw has spared no 
pains in his use of what original documents exist, and has searched Close 
Rolls and Wardrobe accounts as well as heraldic manuscripts, and his 
readers are told frankly where his work is authoritative and what part 
of his information is conjectural. The introduction contains a series 
of brief summaries of the history of the different orders, and here are 
enumerated the changes and enlargements which have been made in 
the statutes which govern them. Dr. Shaw holds that no order of the 
Bath properly so called can be said to exist until the institution of the 
most honourable order of the Bath by George I in 1725: ‘if not by the 
reign of Henry I or of John, at any rate by that of Edward III the full 
ceremonial of knighthood by the bath was in use,’ to continue on great 
state occasions till the coronation of Charles II; nevertheless ‘the 
knighthood of the Bath was simply a form of ceremony of knighthood— 
and as a consequence there was no Order of the Bath ’ (pp. xiv, xv). That 
is to say, there was not a limited fraternity of knights with statutes, 
insignia, and ceremonies peculiar to them, until George I established the 
order he thought he was reviving, in 1725. The royal command, issued 
by the earl marshal in 1626, that the knights of the Bath should con- 
tinually wear the insignia of that order round their necks, which is quoted 
on p. xvi, may, however, mean more than Dr. Shaw admits, and seems 
to indicate at least that the word ‘order’ could be used in a wider 
and a looser sense than that to which he would confine it. If knights 
have special ceremonies of initiation, special privileges, and a character- 
ising badge, we seem to approach very near to the notion of an order. 
The whole of the text of the second volume is devoted to lists of knights 
bachelors, and though Dr. Shaw considers this part of his book. the 
‘most distressingly unsatisfactory piece of historical work he has ever put 
his hand to,’ it is for this section that the student will be chiefly indebted 
to him, seeing that the sources are scattered and least adequate. The 
substantial accuracy of the lists can only be fairly tested by long use. In 
420 pages, each containing from twenty to thirty names, there must be 
errors, and the author asks for corrections and additions; but the mass of 
data supplied is of extraordinary value and commands warm recognition. 
The earlier lists contain necessarily nothing but names under the date of 
the knighting. In later periods a few words of identification are added 
to most of the names; but these are often incomplete and in some cases 
might well be amplified or altered. What is wanted is the best clue to 
further information, and this is not always afforded. For example, Sir 
Eubule Thelwall, principal of Jesus College, Oxford, where he lived the 
last decade of his life, and was buried, appears as ‘ Sir Euball Thelwall, 
master in Chancery ;’ Sir William Paddy, president of the College of 
Physicians, as ‘of Co. Oxford.’ Sir Thomas Clayton should be described 
as warden, not master, of Merton College. A manuscript printed in this 
Review (vol. xvii. p. 527) gives the date, which Dr. Shaw leaves uncer- 
tain (ii. p. 89), of the dubbing of twenty-four knights by Essex before 
Rouen on 8 October 1591. And the name of Robert Cary, first earl of 
Monmouth, who was knighted in the same campaign, is omitted from 
Dr. Shaw’s lists. The account of the arrangement of the stalls in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, is confused and incorrect (vol. i. p. iv). 
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Among rare misprints we notice ‘ chief instructor of the navy ’ for ‘ con- 
structor’ (vol. i. p. 287). The index appears to be excellent. X. 








M. Victor Bérard’s work on The Russian Empire and Czarism, trans- 
lated by G. Fox-Davies and G. 0. Pope (London: Nutt, 1905), contains 
an historical introduction which gives a hasty and inaccurate survey of 
the general story of Russia, a series of chapters dealing very satisfactorily 
with the process of Russification as applied to different nationalities, Poles, 
Jews, Finns, and Armenians, another historical section in which the 
development of the tsar’s power under the successive influence of different 
needs is roughly sketched, and a narrative of recent events leading to the 
present confusion, together with illustrative documents down to 18 February 
1905. All through the book the quotations are the most interesting 
part and will be of use to students of recent tendencies in Russia. The 
translation lets the original French show through, and the book is dis- 
figured by a most inconsistent method of transliteration and numerous 
misprints, which sometimes render the Russian words hard to recognise. 
Professor A. Hettner’s Das Europiiische Russland, eine Studie zur 
Geographie des Menschen (Leipzig: Teubner, 1905), on the other hand, 
which is reprinted from four articles in the Geographische Zeitschrift, is 
a careful and accurate compilation, mostly founded on the well-known 
works of Wallace, Leroy-Beaulieu, and Miliukév. The author does not lay 
claim to a knowledge of Russian, and he has therefore had to get his facts 
at secondhand. His object in writing was to exemplify in a particularly 
clear case the dependence of a nation’s history on the geographical con- 
ditions in which it finds itself. This he has done with much complete- 
ness but without pressing the principle too far: he is more inclined to 
treat it as an ultimate than a proximate cause in any given case. Before 
applying it to the present state of things he must necessarily make a survey 
of the history, showing how it was conditioned by geography. In every 
department of life and in the whole course of development he finds a 
dualism resulting from the position of Russia midway between Europe 
and Asia. In all this there is no special originality, and the materials 
used are fairly accessible; but the arrangement is clear and in Germany 
the book should have a ready sale. However, there is not much reason 
why it should find readers in England, although it offers a convenient 
and usually impartial summary. E. H. M. 





The first thing likely to strike the careful reader of Mr. Graham 
Sandberg’s admirable book on Tibet and the Tibetans (London : Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1906) is the entire absence of map, 
glossary, or index. It appears from an introductory note by the editor, 
Mr. L. B. Barnett, that the author was unhappily overtaken by death 
when the book was almost ready for publication. It can hardly be 
doubted that Mr. Sandberg would have added all these indispensable 
aids to the thorough comprehension of an exceptionally difficult and 
obscure subject. As a geographical description of this strange and 
weird country, the first hundred pages must at once take highest rank, 
and it is extremely doubtful if, for another century at least, any other 
white man will seek, not to say find, the same opportunities again for 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXIV. 8H 
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examining in person the data of nearly all previous travellers. One of 
the most fascinating portions of this geographical department is the dis- 
cussion of the tantalising Brahmaputra enigma, and of the steps which 
were taken by ‘K. P.’ and Captain Harman in 1880-3 to prove the 
identity of the Great River of Tibet with the Dihang of Assam by casting 
500 logs into the former at a concerted spot and watching for their 
arrival in Assam. Although the plan failed, through Tibetan treachery, 
there seems to be no reasonable doubt that the Great River of Tibet is, 
in fact, the Dihang’s main upper course—in other words, that it is the 
Upper Brahmaputra and not the Upper Irrawaddy. Another marvellously 
interesting discussion is that upon the way in which this and other 
enormous rivers of Tibet are produced, in spite of a minimum fall of 
snow and rain throughout the country. It might here be suggested 
that a close study of the Norwegian fjords would afford confirmatory 
evidence of the author’s views. The chapters upon ‘ Monasteries and 
Nunneries ’ and ‘ Inmates of Monasteries’ are particularly thorough and 
interesting. It is rather startling, but none the less worthy of patient 
consideration, to hear the entirely new suggestion that the Tibetans 
derived from seventh-century Armenian missionaries those forms of their 
worship which resemble in general external outline the ritual of the 
Roman catholic, or, more strictly, the primitive Christian church. There 
is, apparently, nothing in those passages of Chinese history which treat 
of foreign religions to wreck this view, though hitherto it has been often 
suggested that the first Christians may have derived at least some of 
their notions from Buddhist missionaries. The point deserves to be 


thoroughly threshed out, without bias or passion. True, the author says 
comparatively little about Tibetan history as a whole, but what little he 
does say seems to be borne out by the Chinese records, so far as they go. 
Those who desire information upon Lhasa, Tibetan Buddhism, Tantra 
worship, magic and sorcery, the flora and mammalia of Tibet, &c., should 
acquire this valuable book. = &. FP. 


The Virginia Department of Archives and History has published its 
first annual report for the year ending October 1905. The aim of the 
department is to catalogue and arrange the manuscripts now in hand; 
to publish documents of value to historical students; to make a 
complete and satisfactory bibliography of all manuscripts relating to 
Virginia, wheresoever they may be; and lastly to endeavour to secure 
all documents, letters, or original papers bearing directly or indirectly 
upon Virginian history. The present volume contains a Calendar of 
Transcripts in the State library. H. E. E. 
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